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PREFACE. - 


The Government of Madras were pleased in May 1873 to 
accept an offer made by me to compile a Manual of the 
Trichinopoly District. My transfer to Madura District in 
1875, and other causes that it is not necessary to particu¬ 
larize, have delayed the completion of the work considerably 
beyond the time by which I had hoped to be able to finish it. 

I have not been as fortunate in receiving contributions 
from other District Officers as some of my predecessors in the 
task of compiling District Manuals. I have, however, much 
pleasure in thanking burgeon W. G. King for a paper on the 
Diseases of the District, and Mr. W. A. Symonds for one 
on Jails. 


2 8th June 1878. 


LEWIS MOORE. 
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TKICIIINOPOLY DISTRICT. 


CHAPTERL 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE DISTRICT AND 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES OF THE SEVERAL TALUQS. 


Position and Boundaries of tlio District—Mountains and Hills—Rivers 
Tiuciu.vopolv Taluq— Genoral Features—Cultivation.—Ratesof- Assessment — 
Irrigation. — Revenue. — Communications. — Public Bungalows. _ F ,i 13 . md 
Markets. Principal Towns, Trichinopoly, Srirangam, LSlgudi. Muon Taluq- 
General Features—Cultivation—Rates of Assessment—Irrigation—Revenue — 
Oonunumeations—Public Bungalows—Fails and Markets—Principal Towns 
uisiri, Turaiydr. The Pachamalai Hills — General Features. — Natural 
Products—Area and Population—Assessment. Kulittalai Taluq— Genoral 

Features—Cultivation—Ratos of Assessment—Irrigation—Revenue.—Commu¬ 
nications—Public Bungalows—Fairs and Markets—Principal Towns, Kulit- 
talai. Manapparai. Peiiumi>al6r Talvu— General Features—Cultivation. — 
Irrigation.-Ratos of Assessment—Rovenuo—Communications—PubUc Bunga- 
lows. — Fairs. — Principal Towns, PorumbolOr, ViiUkandapuram. TJdakXiu 
r a la yam Tai-co—G eneral Features—Cultivation—Rates of Assessment— 
Irrigation—Rovenuo.—Communications—Principal Towns, JayamkondueOia- 
pimtm, AriyalGr, TJdaiyGxpGlayam, KUupaluvur. 


Trichinopoly 1 District lies between 10" 37' and 11° 31' North Chapter I. 
latitude and 78° 13' and 79" 37' East longitude, and has an area General' 
of 3,583 square miles. It is bounded on the north-west and north FeatuR!:k * &c - 
by tho Collectorato of Salem, on the north and north-east by PositfoTand 
Soutli Arcot y on the east and south-east by Tanjore, on the south l) > oun 1 tlnri . ei50f 
by the Pudukottai State and Madura, and on the west by Coimbatore ' 

The district is at present divided into five taluqs, Trichinopoly 
Musiri, Kulittalai, Perumboliir and Udaiyarpalayam, of which 
Mnsiri, Porumbalur and Udaiyarpalayam lie to the 'north and 


(0 Properly Tiriairappalli, tho city o i the throo-hoaded 

C'AUkWELL’s Dm.iJmji Grain mar, page 485. 


( Ratohcta ).—Dr. 
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Ciupter I. Kulittalai to the south of the Cauvery, 2 while Trichinopoly is 
General divided by that river into two almost equal portions. 

Features, &c. sur f ace of the country is generally very flat. It is, 

nmi u ?n£ n8 however, broken here and there by a number of protruding masses 
of crystalline rock, bosses of gneiss, of which the Trichinopoly 
rock in the centre of the fort, and the Golden Eock near the 
Central Jail are the best known. There are, however, many 
others scattered over the district, of which that known as 
Batnagiri, in tho limits of Sivayam village near Kulittalai, and 
Perumalmalai, not far from Turaiyur, may be instanced as the 
most remarkable. The only hills of any importance in the 
district are the Pachamalais, which lie between the northern 
portions of the Musiri and Perumbalur Taluqs, and extend into 
Ahtiir Taluq in the Salem District. The altitude of these hills is, 
however, by no means great, being generally not more than about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and they are very feverish 
and unhealthy. A narrow valley separates these hills from 
another range, the Kollimalais, which is of considerably greater 
elevation, reaching in some parts to about 3,500 feet. Tliis range, 
however, does not extend into Trichinopoly District, but merely 
forms the boundary between it and Salem. The south and south¬ 
west portions of the Kulittalai Taluq, and especially the Kadavur 
Zemindari, are more uneven and hilly than the rest of the district, 
but they are not traversed by any range of hills worthy of special 
note. 


Stivers. The river Cauvery and its branch the Coleroon 3 constitute the 

only important hydrographic features of this part of the country. 
Tho former of these rivers enters the district at its western 
extremity and traverses it from west to east. It forms the 
boundary between the Kulittalai and Musiri Taluqs, and then flows 
through Trichinopoly Taluq. At about eleven miles to the west 
of the town of Trichinopoly it separates into two branches, one 
of which, flowing south-east, retains the name of Cauvery, while tho 


(2) Properly K&veri. Staled by Dr. Caldwell to be so called from KAvcr, turmeric, 
on account of its muddy color. Dr. Caldwell also suggests the possibility of the origin 
of tho name Kfiveri from the Dravidian KAvi (c$/ra9), red ochre, or Kit (Kuvi), a 
grove, and ere, a river (Telugu), or eri, a sheet of water (Tamil).— Dravidian 
(Jrnmv or, page 450. The river Cauvery is mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography us 
Xd/3 

(3) Properly lvollidam ((daiT6ve$ULh) f the place of slaughter. I have not been 
able to discover tho origin of this name. The current tradition regarding it is 
as follows : On*. of the Ch«'»Ju kings is said to have built the grout Vishnu temple in 
Srirangam island, arul to have employed many laborers at the work. When it was 
finished ho had not the m ms to pay the men their wages, so hr inveigled thorn into 
boat? which were upset as soon ns they had reached tho middle of the liver now 
known us the Coloroon. Hence tho river was culled Kollidnm, or the place of 
daughter. —Taylor. Quintal MSS., Vol. Ilf, page 522. 
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. or, running to the north-east, is termed the Coleroon. These Chaptesi. 
rivers almost rejoin at a distance of about ton miles to the east o£ 
Trichinopoly Town, near the village of Koviladi in Tanjore Pis- Fea turk? ! > &c - 
triet, where it has been found necessary to separate them by an 
artificial bank. The portion of land enclosed by the two rivers is 
known as the island of Srirangam, famous for its extensive pagoda 
dedicated to Vishnu. To the west of this island the Cauvery is 
called the Agunda or Broad Cauvery. After its separation from 
the Cauvery, the Coleroon flows in a north-east direction through 
the taluq of Trichinopoly, and further on forms the boundary 
between the Udaiyarpalayam Taluq and the Tanjore District. 

The river Vellar forms the northern boundary of a portion of the 
district, separating Perumbalur Taluq from South Arcot, but it 
does not flow through any portion of it. A few villages in the 
extreme west of Kulittalai Taluq are irrigated from the Ambra- 
vati, which forms the boundary between that taluq and Coimba- 
toro. A detailed descriptive account of each taluq in the district 
will now be given. 

Trichinopoly. 


Trichinopoly Taluq is divided into two almost equal portions General 
by the river Cauvery, which crosses its entire length from west to f « atur08 - 
east. Prior to the introduction of Mr. Peily’s scheme in 1861 
the portion of the present taluq lying to the north of tho river 
was termed the Ldlgudi, and that to the south tho Eonad Taluq. 

The area of the taluq is 519 square miles, its greatest length from 
cast to west being about 36 miles and its greatest breadth from 
north to south about 30 miles. Of the 43G villages in the taluq, 

386 are held on ryotwari tenure, and 50 are inim. There are 
no zomindari villages in it. The portions of the taluq along the 
Cauvery are irrigated by numerous channels from that river and 
are very fertile. The remainder of the taluq is, as a rule, imirri- 
gated, and is, in many parts, sandy and hilly. It is, however, on 
tho whole very flat, and there are no mountains or hills of any 
importance to be found in it. To the south of the taluq there 
are 15 villages, known as the Iluppur Division, separated from 
the rest of the district by the Pudukottai Territory, which com¬ 
pletely surrounds them. 

The soil of the groatcr portion of the Bolds irrigated by tho Cltiv.fca 
Cauvery and its channels has beon enriched by alluvial deposit 
and is most productive. Mr. Puckle, however, who, when engaged 
in drawing up a scheme for the revision of the revenue system of 
the district had great opportunities of observing the nature of the 
soil in different localities, was of opinion that in some of the 
irrigated villages it had been much impoverished by an excessive 
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f ChiATTEK I. mixture of river-sand deposited during the frequent inundations to 

Featv iuhT&c w ^ c h ^ ie ^ U< 1 was subject before it was properly embanked. 1 
sATLMb, x. Aq re gaT ds the villages in the taluq to the north of the Cauvery, 

Mr. Puckle considered that, from the upper anicut to the Madras 
trunk road (No. 3), the soil was light and sandy and the irri¬ 
gation good, but not first-rate, while, from the same road as far as 
L&lgudi, the soil was richer and the irrigation excellent. 4 5 In 
the Uuppur Division the soil is hard and gravelly, interspersed 
with tracts of land so impregnated with saltpetre as to be almost 
bare of vegetation. There is, however, a considerable amount of 
cultivation earned on under tanks and wells in this portion of 
the taluq. 

Paddy is the principal grain grown in the taluq, no less than 
68,000 acres being cultivated with it every year. The most 
important dry grains are eholum, varagu and cumbu; oil-seeds, 
r&gi, gram and dlioll are also grown to a less extent, while a 
considerable quantity of land, especially in the villages to tho 
north of the Coleroon, is cultivated with sugar-cane, indigo and 
cotton. A large amount of rice is exported every year from 
Trichinopoly principally to Madura and Tanjore. The dry grains 
grown in the taluq are not sufficient to supply the local demand, 
and these grains are therefore imported to a slight extent. Tho 
staple food, however, of the mass of the population of the taluq is 
rice. Statement No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the extent 
of land in the taluq cultivated with each of the principal grains 
in Fasli 1285. 

The rates of assessment on irrigated land in Trichinopoly Taluq 
vary from 1 Rupee to Rupees 7-8-0. The mass of the fields 
irrigated by the Cauvery and its channels are charged either 
Rupees 5 or Rupees 6 per acre, while tank-irrigated lands pay, as a 
rule, Rupees 2-8-0. The dry rates range between 4 Annas and 
Rupees 3-8-0, more than two-thirds of the land of this description 
in the taluq being assessed at 1 Rupee per acre or less. 

The principal sources of irrigation are the Cauvery and its 
channels The following statement gives certain details regarding 
the villages irrigated by the most important of these channels 


Bates of 
asticsbincni 


Irrigation. 


(4) Paragraph 16 of Appendix B attached to Mr. Pucklo’s letter ua Deputy 
Director of Ko venue Settlement, to tho Director, (latod 28th October 1860. 

(5) Deputy Director, to Director, dated 30tli May 1866, paragraph 20. 
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The principal tanks are Kuttapp&r with an ayakat of 498 acres, 
paying a yearly assessment of Rupees 1,562; Kiliyur, ayakat 808 
acres, assessment Rupees 2,039; and Valavandankottai, the tank 
into which the Uyyakondan channel finally flows, ayakat 651 
acres, assessment Rupees 2,150. Statement No. 4, given in the 
appendix, show’s the extent of land cultivated under each source of 
irrigation, and the assessment charged on it. 

The following statement shows the revenue derived from each Revenue, 
of the different sources in Tricliinopoly Taluq for the last five 
years:— 


Items. 

Fnsli 1231, 
1871-72. 

1 Faali 1282, 
1872-73. 

Faali 12S3, 
1873-74. 

Faali 1284, 
1874-75. 

! Fasli 1285, 

| 1875-76. 

Land Revonuo 
Miscellaneous 

Ahkari 

Stamps 

Road Fund .. 

RS. 

4,07,180 

23,308 

80,300 

3,667 

31,550 

RS. 

4,30,737 

21,217 

98,100 

4,638 

31,776 

RS. 

4,27,500 

15,475 

98,100 

22,900 

31,902 

RS. 

4,34,786 

22,100 

98,100 

27,806 

31,601 

RS. 

4,33,844 

23,522 

36,060* 

33,184 

31,463 


The South Indian Railway runs across the taluq from west to Communi- 
east, the stations on it being Elamanur, Tricliinopoly Fort, c ^^ on3 * 
Tricliinopoly Junction, and Tiruvarambur. Of the tw r o stations in 
Triohinopoly itself the former is close to the native part of the 
town, while the latter is at no great distanco from the cantonment 
where the European residents live. The same railway also enters . 
the taluq at its south-western extremity and runs through it as 
far as Tricliinopoly Junction, the only station on this portion of 
tlio line in this taluq being Kolattur. 

The following are the principal roads in the taluq : Road 
No, 3, the Madras trunk road, runs from Triohinopoly almost due 

Hum refers to toddy alono, as, since Fasli 1284, the right to vend arrack 
arougbout tho whole district has been sold in one firm, and as it is therefore impossi- 
I ° aJl0W revenue derived on account of tho sale of this commodity in each 




m 

5S 

fcp 


Ayakat (Irrigable Area). 


rQ 

Names of Channels. 

EPS 

Government. 

In dm. 

l 


o .§> 
o| 

& 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

1 

TJyyakonddn 

89 

ACRES. CTS. 

16,457 21 

RS. A. 

91,751 5 

ACRES. CTS. 

2,179 25 

RS. A. 

6,336 0 

2 

Elanda Vattalai .. 

7 

1,919 82 

10,100 12 
54,136 G 

7 14 

19 8 

3 

Ayyan VOykkal ,. 

66 

9,855 43 

518 21 

1,983 15 

4 

Poravala do. 

97 

12,964 59 

48,815 10 
18,572 14 

701 27 

1,448 12 


NOttu do. 

15 

3,335 35 

123 85 

335 9 
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north as far as the limits of the Perambalur Talnq. It is in 
excellent order, and metalled and bridged throughout. This road 
crosses two fine bridges over the Cauvery and Coleroon. The 
former of these has 32 arches of 49 feet span each, and its total 
length is 1,936 feet. It was built in 1849 at a cost of about a 
lakh of rupees. The bridge over the Coloroon has also 32 arches, 
but they are of 60 feet span, and its length is 2,685 feet. It was 
constructed in 1852 at a cost of about 1 h lakhs. At a distance of a 
few hundred yards from the north end of the bridge over the Cole¬ 
roon, Road No. 4 branches off from the Madras trunk road, and 
nms in a north-eastern direction across the taluq, passing through 
Ldlgudi and Pullambadi. It is in good order, and metalled and 
bridged throughout the portion of it that is in Trichinopoly Taluq. 
Road No. 1 also leaves the trunk road at the same point as that 
just mentioned, and, running in a westerly direction, enters the 
Musiri Taluq close to the uppor aniout ; it is in good order, 
and metalled and bridged throughout. It crosses the Ayy&r, 
which is at that point the boundary between Musiri and liiehino- 
poly Taluq, by means of an iron girder bridge which was erected 
in 1873 at a cost of Rupees 72,868. Road No. 2 branches off 
from this road at a distance of about a mile from the C oleroon 
bridge, and passing through Mannachanellur, runs through Musiri 
Taluq and thence to Ahtur in Salem District. Roads Nos. 9 and 
10, from Trichinopoly to Madura and Dindigul respectively, run 
through a portion of the south-western port of the taluq. The 
former of these is kept in good order, and is metalled and budged. 
The latter is not bridged in somo places, and is not, as a rule, kept 
in first-rate repair. The traffic on these roads has been greatly 
diminished since the opening of the southern extension of the 
South India Railway in 1875. Road No. 11, the Karur road, runs 
along the south bank of the Cauvery from Tnchmopoly to ho 
boundary of the Eulittalai Taluq. It is in good order, and metalled 
and bridged throughout. Road No. o leaves the Madras trunk 
road in the Srirangam island, and runs m the grand ameut in the 
Tanioro District to Combaconum. Road No. 7, the Tanjore road 
from Trichinopoly to Tanjore, via Tiruvarambur, is one of the 
oldest roads in the district, having been made m l849. It w in 
good order, and metalled and bridged throughout. Road No. 19 
rU)1 , from Pullambadi on Road No. 4 to Arumamukunchi on tho 
hank of the Coleroon. Road No. 20 from Sirudaiyiir ou Road 
No 4 passes through L&lgudi and goes on to Songaraiyfa on tho 
Coleroon. It is intended to extend this road along the Coleroon 
bank by the Nandaiyar ameut and TirumalavA.li, till it joins tho 
road already constructed along tho bank of that river from the 
lower anient as far as a village named Vappur in UdaiyM* 
hyam Taluq. Road No. 21 extends from Samayapuram on the 
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Madras trunk road to Irungalur, the head-quarters of an S. P. Or. Chaotbii I. 
Mission. Road No. 8 runs from Triclxinopoly to Pudukottai „ Gunkbal 
O nly six miles of this road are in the Triehinopoly District, and " —IT ’ 
these are metalled and kept in good order. Road No. 6 extends 
from Triehinopoly to Combaconum, via Sarkarpdlayam, Of this 
road only live miles run through Triehinopoly Taluq, while the rest 
is in Tanjoro District. Road No. 23 passes from Triehinopoly to 
Alliturai, a village to the south-west of the head quarters of the 
district. It is hoped that funds may be provided in time to 
enable the Local Fund Board to push on this road as far as Toga- 
malai, a village in Kulittalai Taluq on Road No. 25. 

The only public bungalow in the taluq at present is the one Public 
in the Triehinopoly cantonment, which is under the management bungalow8 ‘ 
of the Municipality. Three other buildings, formerly used as 
public bungalows, situated at Tuv&gudi on the Tanjoro road, at 
bamayapuram on the Madras trunk road, and at Nugamangalam 
on the Madura road, are at present under the charge of the Public 
Works Department. The question of transferring these build¬ 
ings to the Local Fund Board is under the consideration of 
Government. In addition to these there was formerly a public 
bungalow at Sirugambur, not far from the upper anieut, but, as 
it. is off the line of road, it is of no use ; and for this reason the 
Local Fund Board in 18/ / declined to take over charge of it. It 
is now rapidly falling into ruins. 




Weekly fairs are held at the following places in Triehinopoly Fairs and 
Taluq: at Uraiyur in the Triehinopoly Municipality every Sunday ; mur ^ ct8 
at Tuvagudi and Pirattiyur on Monday; and at Kolattur on 
Tuesday; at Puliyur, Sirugaiiibur and in a tope in Sirudaiyur, 
on Road No. 4, close to the Lalgudi Deputy Tahsildar’s Office on 
Friday ; and at Samayapuram and Duppur every Saturday. 

Ihe most important towns and villages in the taluq are Principal 
Triehinopoly, population 73,893; Srirangam, population 11,271 j towiw * 
Lulgudi, population 4,355 ; Pullambadi, population 3,371; Iluppur, 
population 2.968, and Mannaehanellur, population 2,960. 


A lengthened account of the capital of the district is not neces¬ 
sary here, as all the information that it has been found possible to 
collect regarding its past history is given in Chapters VI to IX, and 
as an account of its present condition, together with a summary of 
the efforts that have been made of late years towards the improve¬ 
ment of the town, are given in the chapter on the municipalities 
XIX ^ ie district. Triehinopoly Fort is situated on the right bank of 
the Cauvery, about a mile south of that river, and at a distauce in a 
direct line of 56 miles from the sea at its nearest point. The 
iort is a rectangular figure, measuring about a mile by half a mile. 


—Trichi- 
nopoly. 



Chapter I. Till recently it was surrounded by ramparts and a ditch; the 
GrNERAL wails have now been completely levelled and the ditch filled in. 

Flatire^, &c. Qjjtire space enclosed by the fort is densely populated. The- 
streets in this part of the town are narrow, but have been on the 
whole regularly laid out. Inside the fort is the Trichinopoly Rock,, 
which rises abruptly out of the plain to a height of 273 feet above 
the level of the street at its foot. An account of the temple and 
other buildings on this rock is given in the chapter on ancient 
temples and buildings. A few hundred yards to the south of the 
rock is the building known as the Nawab’s palace, which was* 
restored in 1873 at a cost of Rupees 36,181, according to a 
suggestion made by Lord Napier when he visited Irichinopoly 
in 1871 as Governor of Madras. The building now affords 
accommodation for the offices of the Tahsildar, District Munsif,. 
Town Sub-Magistrate, District Registrar, and the Municipal Birth 
and Death Registrar. The Fort Police Station is also locatod 
in a portion of the building. It was originally intended that the 
Audience Hall should be converted into a Municipal Office, but the 
Commissioners declined to purchase it, and it is now made use of 
as a Normal School-house. Between the rock and the north-west 
entry to the fort, known as the Main Guard Gate, there is a 
handsome teppahdam in the houses round which the officers of 
the garrison lived during the stirring times when Trichinopoly 
was first a military station. One of these houses is still pointed 
out as having been Lord Clive’s house, but whether he overlived 
in it or not may well be doubted. The Tahsildar’s Office was till 
quite recently located in an old mantapam a few yards to the 
north of the tcppakulam, where the Town Munsif still holds his 

court. 

The portion of the town whore the troops aio stationed, and 
whore the civil and military officers reside, known as the canton¬ 
ment, is situated about 1 i miles south of the iort. Dining the 
t; m e for which Trichinopoly has been a military station the site 
of the cantonment has gradually been entirely changed. At first, 
as already stated, the officers lived round the teppakulmi in the 
fort, and this portion of the town was not completely abandoned 
by the military till quite recently. In Dr. Ranking’s Report on the 
Civil and Military Station of Trichinopoly, written by him as Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner in 186/, it is stated that the guaid formerly 
kept up at what is still known as the Main Guard had been 
abolished only quite recently, and it is strongly urged in the same 
report that the arsenal, which up till then had been stationed in 
the fort at the loot of the rook, should be removed to the canton¬ 
ment, and all the native guards withdrawn from the fort. Ihis 
suggestion was carried out in IBoJ. The fust Collectors of 



Trichinopoly held their offices in Uraiyiir * * 6 and also lived there, CsAmn I 
and to this part of the town the greater portion of the troops in the Geneiuj. 

station appear to have been removed shortly alter our nrst occupa- - 

tion of Trichinopoly. For a considerable time the pagoda in 
Uraiyiir was occupied by troops, but it was eventually relinquished 
on the earnest entreaties of its priests and managers. 7 The 
Uraiyiir parade ground is still to be seen, although the officers’ 
quarters, mess houses, &e., with which it was surrounded have 
entirely disappeared. After they had remained in this portion of 
the town for many years, the troops were moved to the site they 
now occupy, which is from every point of viow greatly superior to 
the one which has been abandoned. With the exception of the lines 
in Puttur occupied by a Native Infantry regiment, all the troops 
in the garrison are now stationed to the south of the Uyyakondtin 
irrigation channel. The military force quartered in Trichinopoly 
consists at present of one battery of Artillery, a detachment of 
European Infantry, and three Native Infantry regiments. Of these 
tw r o Native regiments are quartered to the extreme south-east of 
the cantonment, while the third occupies the Puttur lines to the 
north-west, the European troops being stationed in the centre. 

The Collector’s Office is held in a building formerly used as a 
dwelling house, but which has been considerably enlarged and 
improved since it was purchased by Government. It is a commo¬ 
dious building, and on the whole well suited for the purposes to 
which it is applied. The Municipal Office is located in a small 
building close to it in the same compound. Tho Court of the 
District and Session Judge is held in a large building close to the 
Uyyakondtin channel, which was also formerly a private residence. 

The Cantonment Magistrate and Small Cause Court Judge holds 
his office in the same building as the District Judge. 

Srimngam is situated almost in the centre of tho island of tho — Srirangam. 
same name, and about two miles north of Trichinopoly. The greater 
portion of the houses in the town are inside the walls of the temple, 
of which a full account is given iu the chapter on ancient temphs 
and buildings. An account of the Srirangam Municipality will 
bo found in the chapter on municipalities. The Trichinopoly 
Taiuq School, the only school of this description in the district, is 
held in Srirangam. 

Ldlgudi, the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar of the taiuq, —Ldlgudi. 
is situated twelve miles north-east of Trichinopoly on Hoad No. 20, 


(>•) Dr. Caldwell says that this name means literally “ The city of habitation.''' 

It i.> mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography as ’O/>0o>a.—C aldwell’s 

(Iniinmur, Introduction, pages 17 and 9C. 

(7) Letter from Collector of Trichinopoly to lio-ud -if Revenue, dated November 

a7th, 1RQ3. 
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and at a distance f>f about half a mile from the point whore it 
branches off from Road No. 4. The country round the village is 
highly irrigated and very fertile, and, as it is studded with tamarind, 
coeoanut and other trees, it has a green and cheerful appearance. 

In 1873 an office was built for the Deputy Taheildar, on the new 
standard plan, within the limits of Sirudaiyur village, at tho place 
where Roads Nos. 4 and 20 meet. A sub-jail is attached to the 
building, and two latrines, a cooking room, an hospital building, 
and a ryots’ shed have been erected in the compound round the 
central office building. The cost of the office and tho several out¬ 
houses was Rupees 15,063. The hospital shed having been 
found to bo perfectly useless for the object for which it had been 
intended, was converted into a building which it was proposod 
should serve as an office-for tho Special Sub-Registrar who is stationed 
at Ldlgudi. This officer, however, lias now been given a room in the 
main building, and has consequently not availed himself of the shed 
intended for him. The Police Station is located in Ldlgudi itself, 
in the building formerly used as an office by the Magistrate. 
There is a Middle-class Anglo-Vernacular School at Ldlgudi, 
which is well attended. Ldlgudi seems to have been at one time 
fortified to some extent, for it is mentioned in Qxme’s History 8 
as a mud fori. No traces of the walls are now to bo found. 

Musiri. 

Musiri Taluq lies entirely to the north of the Cauvery. Its area 
is 667 square miles. The villages in this taluq along tho north 
hank of the Cauvery, being well irrigated by channels from that 
river are very fertile. The centre and northern portions of .tho 
taluq are, as a rule, unirrigated. In addition to the Cauvery, tho only 
rivers of any importance in the taluq are tho Ayydr and the Karai- 
pottdndr ; tho former of these rises in a gorge between tho 
Pachamalais and Kollimalais, and receiving numerous tributaries 
from both these ranges of hills, after a course of about 30 miles 
falls into tho Cauvery near the upper anicut. Of the tributaries 
of this river the best worth mentioning is fbo laligai. lhe Karai- 
pottandr flows through the Kdttuputtur mittah and a number of 
Government villages situated at the extreme west end of the taluq, 
and falls into the Cauvery. 

The surface of tho taluq is, ns a rule, flat, the °nlj laiifjo of hills 
in it being tho Tachamalais, which separate it. from Porambalur 
Taluq Tho Kollimalais form its boundary at tho north-west corner, 
hut they are entirely in the Salem District. South-west of tho 
Kollimalais there is another hill, the Talomalm, which forms the 


(8) Okmk’h nuorycfunxl^, Vol. !. W 222. 
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boundary of the district at one point, although it lies entirely Charter 1 
outside it. This hill is frequently visited by Fmopeans from General 
Trichinopoly, as the climate is much cooler than that of the plains, 1 KA TV&E ^ kr ' 
while the view from the summit is beautiful. Mr. Onslow, when 
Collector of Trichinopoly, hud a small bungalow built on the top of 
this hill, and was in the habit of spending a portion of the hot 
weather there every year. On leaving the district he sold this 
bungalow to his late butler, whom he had appointed Tahsildar of 
Musiri, by whom it was sold to the Kattuputtur mittahdar. The 
building is now completely iu ruins. There is another small hill, 
not far from Musiri, called Tiruvengimalai, that may be mentioned. 

It is situated a little north to the road from Musiri to Salem, 
and about three miles from the former place. It is about 270 feet 
high, and has a temple on the top, leading up to which there is a 
flight of 500 steps. A good view of the valley of the Cauvery 
may bo obtained from the summit of this hill. 


* ^ ore one zemind&ri in the taluq, that of Turaiyur, which 
comprises 33 villages, and pays a merely nominal peishcush of only 
Rupees 700 a-vear. The Kattuputtur mittah in the south-western 
comer of the taluq has already been mentioned. It is the only 
estate of this description in the district, and was transferred from 
‘Salem in 1851. It comprises eight villages, and pays an annual 
peishcush ob Rupees 15,901-7-11. 


The portion of the Musiri Taluq lying along the Cauvery River Cultivation, 
possesses a most fertile soil and excellent means of irrigation. The 
country north of the valley of the Cauvery and south of the 
Pachamaiai hills is very uniform in character. The soil is black 
m the hollows, and red on the higher levols and in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the hills. Water is to bo found, as a rule, near the surface 
and both tanks and wells abound, especially in the Turaiyur 
Zemindari. The principal grains grown in the taluq are paddy, 
eholum, oumbu, ragi and horse-gram; varagu is found here and 
there, but it is not extensively cultivated. The staplo food of the 
peoplo in the villages all along the Cauvery is paddy. Further 
north dry grains, especially eholum and cumbu, arc largely 
consumed. Statement No. 7-A in the appendix shows the extent of 
land in the taluq cultivated with each of the principal grains in 
Fasli 1285. 


Tho rates of assessment on irrigated lands range’from 1 Rupee flat** of 
Rupees 7, the greater portion of these lands being charged osseaaiiKiU. 
oil her Rupees 4-8-0, Rupees 5 or Rupees 6. Tho dry rates vary 
from 6 Annas to Rupees 3-8-0, one half of these lands in tho taluq 
hoiug assessed at 1 Rupee. 

principal sources of irrigation are the Cauvery, Ayyar and IlTiKntio „ 
Jiampott&nar. The following statement gives some details regard* 
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General channels from the Cauvery :— 
Features, <Src. _ _ 




No. of 


Ayakat. 


No. 

Name of Channel. 

Villages 

irrigated. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

1 

NSdtuvaykkul . 

9 

ACRES. 

1,850 

CT8. 

97 

ns. 

10,916 

A. 

3 

2 

StrinivasanallGr Channel 

2 

328 

33 

2,388 

14 

3 

Tottiyam Fcriya Vaykkul 

8 

1,311 

99 

8,012 

9 

4 

Tottiyam Chinna Vaykkal 

12 

1,562 

69 

10,139 

7 

5 

SipiKiputtOr Channel 

2 

G88 

83 

4,628 

2 


There are 53 tanks in the taluq, of which the most important 
aro Jamheri, which has an ayakat of 1,147 acres, paying an assess¬ 
ment of 5,708 Rupees a year; the large irrigation tank in the 
Turaiyur Zemindari, close to the head-quarter village, ayakat 
3861 cawnies, assessment Rupees 3,066 ; Tirutalaiyur tank, 
ayakat 614 acres, assessment Rupees 2,182; and Murungakalattur, 
ayakat 766 acres, assessment Rupees 2,557. Statement No. 4, 
given in the appendix, shows the extent of land cultivated under 
each source of irrigation in the taluq and the assessment charged 
on it. 

Boronuc. The following table gives the revenue derived from the differ¬ 

ent sources in the taluq diming the last five years- 


Items. 

Fusli 1281, 
1871-72. 

Fasli 1282, 
1872-73. 

Fasli 1283, 
1873-74. 

Fa?li 1284, 
1874-75. 

Fasli 1285, 
1875-76. 

Land Revenue 
Miscellaneous 

Abkkri 

Stamps 

Road Fund 

RS. 

2,90,462 

19,492 

17,500 

5,905 

28,506 

its. 

3,02,211 

17,422 

16,200 

6,922 

28,346 

R8. 

3,05,561 

11,586 

15,200 

7,600 

28,138 

us. 

3,08,883 

17,354 

15,200 

7,012 

28,585 

ns. 

3,04,000 

22,950 

1,650* 

7,281 

28,607 


Communi- There is no line of railway through any portion of the taluq. 
cations. g^tion on the South Indian Railway at Kulittalai is, how¬ 

ever, almost exactly opposite the taluq head-quarters, and, as 
thero is a ferry across the river at this point, there is a 
considerable amount of traffic from the taluq by this station. The 
Liilapettai Station is vory similarly situated with respect to 
Tottiyam, as there are ferries across tho river from Kattapalli to 
Sipilaputtur and from Katlai to Aiyalur. ^ Tho following arc tho 
principal linos of road in the taluq : Road No. 1 enters the taluq 


» This refers to toddy nloue, for tho reason given in the notice of Trfchinopoly 
Taluq- 
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at its eastern extremity ami crosses it from oast to west, passing Chat-tub I. 
through the head-quarters of the taluq und Tottiyam. From Gbnerm. 

Tottiyam it runs in a north-west direction till it enters the ___ 

Namakal Taluq of the Salem District, the last village in Musiri 
being Harikistnavari. It is in good order, and metalled and 
bridged throughout. Road No. 13 runs from Musiri direct to' 

Turaiyur, a distance of 18 miles. It is metalled and, with a iew 
not very important exceptions, bridged throughout. A line bridge 
on tliis road was built in 1873 over the Ayyar at Kannaniir, 
formerly the head-quarters of the Turaiyur Taluq. Road No. 2 
enters the taluq at its south-eastern corner and runuing right 
across it via Turaiyur, enters the Alitiir Taluq in the Salem District 
at its north-western extremity. This road is metalled, and is in 
fair order. Road No. 12 from Sippil&puttur to Valayapatti in 
Salem District ci& Kattuputtur. This road is under construction; 
the portion from Kattuputtur to the border of the Triohinopoly 
District having alone been finished. It is hoped that it may be 
possible to induce the Salem Local Fund Board to extend it from 
the point where it enters their circle to Valayapatti on Road No. 

1 . It has been proposed to extend Road No. 13 from Turaiyur to 
Porambalur. At present there is only a bandy-track, which 
in wet weather is almost impassable, between these two important 
villages. 

There are at present no public bungalows in the taluq. The Public 
building at Tottiyam, on Road No. 1, formerly used as a public bimgalu * 8, 
bungalow, on the abolition of the old Public Bungalow Fund, 
was handed over to the Public Works Department to be UBed as a 
store-shed and inspection bungalow. The question of transferring 
this building fiom that department to the Local Fund Board is 
under consideration. There was formerly a public bungalow at 
Musiri, but that building is now used by the Head Assistant 
Collector as an office. 


The following are the woekly fairs held in the taluq: a£ Fairs and 
Chettikulam, at the foot of Subramaniasw&mi hill, on Sunday, and marketa 
at Eragudi on the same day; at Tottiyam on Tuesday; at 
Musiri on Wednesday : at Kannaniir, on the bank of the Ayy&r 
river, on Thursday; and at the foot of Perumalmalai near Turaiyur 
on Saturday. 

The most important villages in the taluq are—Musiri, population Principal 
4,018 ; Nagayanalliir, population 3,337 ; Uppiliyapuram, popula- towaB * 
lion 3,234 ; Tiruppangal, an In4m village, population 3,489; 
Kattuputt ur, in the mittah of the same name, population 4,331 ; 
Turaiyur, the residence of the zemindar of the same name, popula- 
1 ion 6,308; and Kirambur andSikkitambur in the same zeniindari, 
population 1,145 and 3,670 respectively. Of these villages Musiri 
and Turaiyur are the only places of any importance. 
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ClIAPTEll I. 


Gkheual _ _ 

Fbatums,4c. K^ttalai. 
—Mueiri. 


Mueiri, tlio head-quarters of tlie Talisildar of the taluq, is a mode¬ 
rate, sized village, situated on the Oauvery, almost exactly oj)poeite to 
Since 1867 it has also been the head-quarters of the 
Head Assistant Collector and Magistrate, whoso division compre¬ 
hends the two taluqs of Musiri and Kulittalai. It is also the 
head-quarters of the officer of the Public Works Department in 
charge of No. 2 Range. Musiri is a neat and healthy village, but 
it is a place of no importance whatever, and was selected as the 
divisional officer’s head-quarters probably because of its central 
position in the division. The taluq office is an old one. It is, 
however, in good order, and the accommodation in it is sufficient. 
A sub-jail, with a latrine and cooking-room and an hospital building, 
now used as a resting-place for persons who come to the office, 
wore added to the building in 1872. The Police Station was in a 
small thatched building opposite the taluq office till quite lately, 
but it lias now been removed into the centre-room in the sub-jail 
building. In 1874 tho Local Fund Board determined to open 
a small hospital in Musiri, and built a thatched house for tho 
Hospital Assistant in cliargo. The dispensary is at present held in 
a portion of the old public bungalow', but it is intended eventually 
to locate it in a suitable building, which it is proposed to erect 
as soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming. The Local Fund 
Board has promised to assist, and it is hoped that it may bo 
possible to raise a considerable sum from the wealth} 7- landholders 
in and about the village. An imposing-looking Roman Catholic 
Chapel wns built here in 1876. In the same year the Local Fund 
Board did a good deal towards tho general improvement of the 
village : dust-bins and latrines were erected, tho principal roads 
wero gravelled, culverts were built, and tho side-drains cleared out. 
Up to this tho condition of the village roads had been very bad. 
In 1875 three flights of steps leading down to the Cauvery for tho 
convenience of the villagers in washing and getting drinking-waiter 
wero built by funds raised by the Talisildar from local subscrip¬ 
tions, assisted by the Local Fund Board. 


—Turuiyur. Turaiyur, the head-quarters of a Deputy Talisildar and Sub- 

Mngiotrato, is the largest village in tho taluq. The head-quarters 
of the old Turaiyur Taluq was Kannanur, a village six miles from 
Turaiyur on tho road to Musiri. The office in Turaiyur was formerly 
held in an old mantapam, but a new building, on tho standard 
plan, was erected in 1874 a little to the south of tho village, by the 
side of the road from Musiri. There is a sub-jail attached to tho 
office, and in the compound two latrines, one for tho use of the 
prisoners in the sub-jail and one for the general public, a cooking- 
room, and a shed for persons who come to the office to w ? ait in, 
have boon built. The cost of tho several buildings, including 
compensation for the land taken up for them, was Rupees 12,043. 
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There is an Anglo-Vernacular Grant-in-Aid School, which is hold Chatter I. 

in a building belonging to the zemindar. A good doal was done for General 

the improvement of the village in 187 6. The largo teppakulcmi, the 1 KATt nE “' &c 

water of which is used by tho greater part of the villagers for 

drinking, was cleared out at the expense of the villagers with the 

assistance of tho zemindar, two latrines were built near the town 

by tho Local Fund Board, and tho roads were put in order. Not 

far from tho tcppakiilam just mentioned, there is a very fine 

irrigation tank, which, howover, is unfortunately very much out of 

repair at present. In the centre of tin's tank (hero is a curious 

and picturesque building three stories high,in which tho zomindars 

used formerly to live for short periods when tho tank was full of 

water. It is now out of repair and rapidly falling iuto ruins. Tho 

house in which the zemindar lives is an ordinary building, of no 

interest whatever either from an historical or architectural point of 

viow. Tho house in which the zemindars formerly lived was 

pulled down by tho present owner in 1868 bocauso ho had quar- 

rellod with his adoptive mother who used to livo there, and in 

consequeuce had taken a dislike to the building. 


The Pachamai.ai Hills. 


i ho 1 achamalai, or Green If ills, are situated partly in Musiriand Ooncrol 
- partly in Perumbalur Taluq. A small portion of tho range is in featurcB - 
Salem District. These hills are tho most important in the district, 
but. they do not roach a greater elevation than about 2,000 feet, or 
in some parts 2,600 feet above the level of tho sea. Their 
groatost length from north to south is about 20 miles, measuring to 
tho extremities of the spurs at either end. In shape the range has 
a slight resemblance to an hour-glass, being nearly cut in two 
by ravines of groat size and depth opening to the north-east and 
south-west. Of tho two parts into which the range is thus divided, 
the north-eastern is the larger, and, as a rule, reaches a higher level, 
than tho south-eastern. Besides the rambling shape of the range, 
its most striking physical feature is tho great steepness of tho 
western slopes compared with those on tho east, which are rarely 
precipitous, and are broken by several long spurs which project far 
into the low country. 0 The climate of the Pachamalais is 
notoriously feverish and unhealthy. No inhabitant of tho plains, 
whether Native or European, cun sleep a night on them without 
being almost certain to get a bad attack of fever. 

As the hills are ascended from the Muairi side they are found to Natural 
bo covered on the slopes with jungle, consisting principally of P roduel,) - 
usilei ( Acacia nmara ) ; higher up the jungle becomes denser, and 
bamboo trees are to be seen intermixed with dense masses of 

'■0 Memoirs ,f the Geological Survey of India. Vol. IV, Tart II, page 1C. 








Chaptjsb. I. thorny bushes. On the summit there are, in parts, forests of con- 
n Geneual siderable extent, consisting of vengai ( Pterocavpus marsiipium), 
*batvk™,&c. teak (Tectona grandis), blackwood {Dalbcrgia lot {folia) , and 
sandalwood {Santaturn album). In the interior the hills are 
covered with a dense jungle with bamboos through it. Hound the 
scattered villages to be found on the hills patches of land have 
been cleared, in which cumbu, cholura, ragi, varagu, castor oil, 
pumpkins and beans are cultivated in small quantities. The jack 
tree {Artocarpus integrifolim) is also extensively grown in these 
villages. The system of cultivation is the same as is found to 
prevail on other hill-ranges A fow acres of jungle are burnt and 
cleared, the ground scratched up, and a few seeds scattered. The 
first season a fair crop is obtained, the second year the crop is inferior, 
and in the third season it is scarcely worth gathering. The field 
is then deserted and another patch cleared in the same manner, 
the relinquished land not being returned to till ten or twelve years 
have elapsed. If the hills are ascended from Arumbavar in the 
Pcmmbalur Taluq, a dense bamboo jungle with vengai and small 
teak trees through it will be met with. 10 In addition to what 
has been already mentioned, the principal products of the hills are 
gall-nuts, a bark called vembadam-pattai, from which a red dye is 
extracted, the fruit of the hill gooseberry {Rhodomyrtm tomeniosa) 
and honey. 


Ai an<l The hills have never been surveyed, and their area cannot bo 

population, ascertained with any approach to accuracy. In Fasli 1286 
(1876-77) 5,179 acres were held on puttali, but this does not by any 
mean 9 represent the area over which cultivation extends, as under 
the system of cultivation prevailing there, an account of which has 
been already given, the same land is cultivated for not more than 
two or three years running, and is then allowed to lie fallow. As a 
rule, about an equal extent of land is taken up and relinquished cadi 
year. For example, in Fasli 1281 lands assessed at Rupees 1,087 
were abandoned and lands paying Rupees 1,087 newly taken up. 
There are three villages on the hills: Vannadu, with 27 hamlets 
attached to it; Tembaranddu, with 20 hamlets; and Kombai, with 6 
hamlets. The population of these villages, according to the consus 
of 1871, amounted to 13,418 persons. It is very doubtful, however, 
if this return can be depended on, as it was taken by the village 
karaams, who very seldom visit the hills, and most certainly made 
no attempt to go through the villages, house to house, on the occa¬ 
sion of the census being t aken. 

A* lament. The cultivated land on the hills is divided into two classes : 

ulavukadu, land capable of being ploughed, and ptmalk&du, or 


(10) Loiter from Deputy CoB&orvalor of Foroi.ta to Collector, No. 2oS, elated 
6th. February 1873. 
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land which cannot ho ploughed and the cultivation of which is Chavtek I. 
carried on by grain being dribbled in among trees and rocks wlier- , Ghnical 

ever a fow feet of soil is to be found. The former of these descrip- ' _’ 

lions of land pays 8 Annas and the latter 4 Annas an acre. The 
produce of the hill forests, excluding grain and the produce of the 
fruit-trees, was formerly rented out by Government, but latterly a 
seigniorage has been collected by rangers appointed for the 
purpose on all fuel, charcoal, bamboos, &c. brought down from the 
hills. By this means Rupees 3,089-4-2 were realized in the five 
years from 1868 to 1873. The hill-tribes are allowed to cut what¬ 
ever wood they may require for domestic, purposes. A tax is also 
raised on the honey produced on the hills, from which about 60 
Rupees a year is collected. 


Kulittalai. 

The Kulittalai Taluq lies altogether to tko south of the river o. u. rJ 
Cauvery, which forms its northern boundary and separates it from f «‘ turCrt - 
Musiri Taluq. It is the largest taluq in the district, having an 
area of 930 square miles ; its greatest length from north to south 
is 44 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 23 miles. A 
narrow strip of laud in this taluq, running along the Cauvery and 
varying in breadth from one to two miles, is irrigated directly by 
channels from that river and is very fertile. With this exception, 
however, the taluq is, as a general rule, unirrigated and the soil by 
no moans productive. 

The northern and central portions of the taluq are flat, wliile 
the west and south-west are hilly in parts, and presont a somewhat 
varied aspect. The wildest part of the taluq, and, indeed, of the 
whole district, is the Kadavur Zemindari, which lies to the oxtremo 
south-west of the taluq. The village of Kadavur is situated in fho 
south of the zemindari, and is completely surrounded by hills, 
none of which, however, attain to any great altitude. Although all 
this portion of the taluq is covered with hills, there is no range 
of any importance to he found in it. Tho principal one is that 
called Semmalai, running through the south-western portion of 
Iho taluq, the most remarkablo peak in which is that known as 
Tekknmalai. Two of tho large bosses of gneiss with which the 
district is studded are to be found in Kulittalai Taluq; one of 
these, called Ratnagiri, is within the limits of Sivayum village, 
close to the road from Kulittalai toManapparai, and about five miles 
distant from the former place. A flight of 952 steps loads up to 
the top of this hill, which commands a magnificent view of tho 
surrounding country. There i9 a small temple dedicated to Siva 
on 11l(1 summit, an inscription on which states that those steps 
iuhI the wall round the temple were constructed in S. S. 1710 

3 
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Omatteb I. (A.D. 1788). The other, close to Togamalai, does not rise to nearly 
Gkn-eual s0 ,r r eat a height. The southern portion of the taluq, consisting 

Featciie.s,&c. of ^ Z emin<Mri 0 f Marungaptiri and 32 Government villages, 
comprised the old Manapparai Taluq, and was transferred from 
Madura to Trichinopoly in 1856. 

Cultivation. In the portion of the taluq irrigated by tho Cauvery the soil 
is very fertile, as it is enriched by river-deposit. In the few 
villages to tho extreme west of the taluq, irrigated by tho 
Ambravati, the soil is not so good, as that river does not appear to 
possess the fertilizing qualities of the Cauvery. The supply is 
also irregular and scanty, and the land has constantly to be left 
waste for want of water. In tho centre and south of the taluq 
the soil is very poor, and is impregnated to a great extent with 
soda and saltpetre. The principal grains grown in the taluq aro 
rice, chdluni and cumbu; ragi, horse-gram, varagu and dholl 
are also cultivated, but not to as great an extent as tho other 
grains just mentioned. In the irrigated portions of the taluq rice 
is the staple food of the inhabitants, but in the Manapparai 
Division tho people, as a rule, live on chblum and cumbu. ^ But 
little grain is exported from, or imported into, tho taluq. State¬ 
ment No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the actual extent of 
land cultivated with each description of grain in tho taluq in 
Fasli 1285. 

Irrigation. The principal sources of irrigation in the taluq are the Cauvery, 

Ambravati and Mamundi rivers. The following statement gives 
some particulars regarding the villages irrigated by Ihe principal 
channels from the Cauvery 



1 

No of 
Villages 
irrigated. 

Ayakat. 

No. 

Names of Channels. 

Government Lands. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

I 

1 

2 

3 

Jk 

M'.rudur Nittu VXykkdl .. .. 

Mahddfmapuram do. •• •• 

Kri Inaravapurani Nattn A &ykkal •• 

y/, r i. i./i . 

21 

4 

6 

4 

ACHES. CT8. 

5,526 89 
945 68 
1,227 30 
1,587 67 

ns. a. 
37,423 14 
6,707 1 
7,353 6 
3,834 7 

U 

5 

rv.tT.ru V ayKhai • • • • 

Nangapuram YAykktU . . 

4 

2,041 99 

10,848 14 


There are 307 tanks in the taluq ; none of them, however, are 
of any great importance. The two largest tanks in the taluq are 
Maravanur, with an ayakat of 378 acres, paying an assessment of 
Rupees 957 per annum; and Sevahir (supplied from the Mamundi 
river), ayakat 2C6 acres, assessment Rupees 666, Both these 
tanks are in the Manapparai Division. Ihoie fuo a largo number 
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of tanks, some of which are of considerable size, in this division ; Chapter I. 
but they are, as a general rule, much silted up and in bad order, ^ ^ K l N J r J u u v . 
and, owing to the deficiency of their water-supply, it would not _* 
pay to repair them. Only a small portion of the ayakat under 
these tanks is, as a rule, cultivated, and of the crops sown a large 
part is withered every year. The cultivators are a hardy race, but 
they are miserably poor and have been impoverished by frequent 
bad seasons. In fact a good season in Manapparai, either for the 
dry crops or the wet under tanks, is a very rare occurrence. 

Statement No. 4, given in the appendix, shows the extent of 
land under the several sources of irrigation, in the taluq, and the 
assessment charged on it. 

The rate of assessment charged on wet lands in the taluq Ratos of 
range from 1 Rupee to Rupees 6-8-0 per acre, the greater portion 
of the irrigated fields under the Cauvery being charged Rupees 5, 

5-8-0, or 6, while those under the Ambravati are assessed at Rupees 
2-8-0. The rates on dry lands vary from 14 Annas to Rupees 
2-12-0, almost one half of the lands of this nature in the taluq 
being charged only 6 Annas per acre. 

The following table gives the revenue derived from the Revenue, 
different sources in the Kulittaloi Taluq for the last five years 


Items. 

Fasli 1281,! 
1871-72. 

Fasli 1282,' 
1872-73. 

' Fasli 1283, Fasli 1284, 

! 1873-74. 1 1874-75. 

Fasli 1286,' 
1875-76. | 

Land Revenue 

M iseellunoous 
i Abk&ri 
| Stamps 

1 Road Fund 

RS. 

1,78,172 

23,834 

12,500 

9,829 

22,937 

Rfi. 

1,85,654 

12,315 

11,104 

11.450 

18,620 

Its. 1 KS. 

1,86,110 - 1,85,367 

0,586 | 10,300 

11,100 l 11,100 

15,263 1 18,112 

22,633 | 22,031 

its. 

1,85,720 

11,630 

2,03ft* 

24,351 

21,737 


The Kulittalai Taluq is on the whole well provided with roads.Comnmni- 
and other means of communication, and is especially fortunate in ' ‘ tioiUj 
being traversed in two directions by a railway. The line from 
Erode to Triehinopoly rims through the taluq from west to east, 
ami has stations within its limits at Katalai, Ldlapdttai and 
Kulittalai. The southern portion of the South Indian Railway 
crosses the taluq from north-east to south-west, running through 
rii 1 Manapparai Division. The stations on the lino in Kulittalai 
.1 aluq are Manapparai and Yaiyampatti. The following are tho 
loads at present kept up in the taluq : Road No. 11, from Trichi- 
rmpoly to Earur, known as the lvanir road, crosses the taluq 
i<>m oust to west,' running through the Kasbah station. This 
is metalled and bridged throughout. Road No. 25, from 


Diis refers to toddy ;doiic, for th- rcu-ion already given. 
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Chapter I. Kulittalai to Kovilpatti rid Manapparai. This road is metalled 
Fev ; N - i- A &c tllrou g hoilt an< ^ * 3 Mvl y wo ^ provided with bridges and culverts, 
except that a bridge is required over the Mamundi river at the 
point where this road and the Dindigul road meet and cross 
this river about a mile north of Manapparai. Road No. 10, from 
Trichinopoly to Dindigul, known as the Dindigul road, traverses 
the south-eastern portion of the taluq, running through Manap¬ 
parai. It is metalled throughout, but a few more bridges are much 
required on it. The Madura road, No. 9, from Trichinopoly to 
Madura, also traverses a small portion of the south-eastern extremity 
of the taluq, running through Kdvilpatti and Tuverankurichi. A 
small branch road has been lately constructed by the Local Fund 
Board, leading from the Madura road to Marung&puri, the place 
of residence of the zemindar of the same name. There are remains 
of what must have been once a fine road from Manapparai to 
Tuverankurichi rid Puttanattam. This road runs through that 
portion of the taluq that was transferred from Madura, and it is 
generally believed that it is one of the many roads that 'were 
laid out under the orders of Mr. Blackburn, when Collector of that 
district. It also appears to bo on tho whole probable that the 
main road from Trichinopoly to Madura formerly took this line. 
In 1877 the portion of this road from Manapparai to Puttanattam 
was put in order by the Local Fimd Board, and it has been 
proposed that, as soon as funds are available, tlie remainder 
should bo repaired as far as Tuverankurichi. In 1876 a short road, 
intended as a railway feeder, was made from the Dindigul road 
to tho Vaiyampatti railway station. There are no roads in tho 
Kadavur Zemindari. There are two handy tracks, each about nine 
miles long, leading to Kadavur village, one of which runs from 
Vaiyampatti, and the other from Aiyalur in Madura District. 
Those tracks are utterly impassable to spring carts, and it is only 
with great difficulty that an ordinary country-cart can be got 
over them. 

There are public bungalows in the taluq kept up for the 
accommodation of travellers at Kovilpatti and Tuverankurichi on 
the Madura road, and at Manapparai on the Dindigul road. Tho 
buildings at Maimv&si on the Karur road and Pudupalayam, close 
to the road from Kulittalai to Manapparai, and about 1J miles 
from the former village, are at present under tho charge of the Public 
Works Department. In addition to these, there were formerly 
public bungalows at Nangapuram and KaJpatti. The former of 
these buildings is on the old Karur road, which crosses the taluq at 
a distance of about one mile south of the present line. When Ihe 
old Hue was abandoned it became of no use, and w r as accordingly 
sold* Tito bungalow at Kalpatii was handed over to the Police 
Department to be used as a station-house in 1876, 


Public 

Imugulowa. 
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The following are tlie weekly fairs held in the several villages CnAm.it I, 
in the taluq: on Sunday at Pothampatti in the Kadavur 
Zemind&ri, Kovilpatti in the Marungapuri Zemindari and at Ivulit- —1 ’ 

talai itself ; on Monday at Yalanadu in the Marungapuri Zemin- 
dan, Nangapuram and Chintamampatti in the Kadavur Zemindari; 
on Tuesday at KattapaUi* close to the Katalai railway station, 
Aniyappiir and Puttanattam; on Wednesday at Manapparai, 

Nadupatti (near Kalpatti), and Kosur; on Thursday at Periyapatti; 
on Friday at Togamalai and Palaviduthi in the Kadavur Zemin¬ 
dari; on Saturday at Sivayam, Elangakuriehi and Tuveran- 
kurichi. * 


Tlie largest towns in the taluq are Mahadanapuram, population principal 
G,0I6; Vaiganallar, attached to Kulittalai, population 3,048; towns - 
Nangapuram, population 4,264 ; Sevalur, of which Manapparai, the 
head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar, is a hamlet, population 
3,113 ; Roddiyapatti, of which Elangakuriehi is a hamlet, population 
2,752 ; Kilappagudi, in the Kadavur Zemindari, population 3,915. 

The largest village in the Marungapuri Zemindari, according to 
tlie census returns, is Ponnampatti, of which Tuverankurichi is u 
hamlet, population 2,566 ; Kulittalai, the head-quarters of the 
Tahsildar of the taluq, lias a population of only 1,398 ; hut, if the 
population of Vaiganallur, Manattattai, Muttubupalasamudraxn 
and the Imim Village Kadambarkovil, which are attached to 
Kulittalai, and in reality form with it one town, are added, the 
total is raised to 7,071. 

Kulittalai, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar of the taluq and a —Kulittalai. 
railway station, is situated on the river Cauvcry. The greater 
part of the land round the village is highly cultivated, and thero 
arc numerous clumps of coeoanut and other trees in and about it. 

This gives the place a green and fresh appearance, especially as 
the villago is one of the neatest and best laid out in the district. 

I'ho village streets are on the whole good. In 1876-77 the Local 
Fund Board had a number of them gravelled and tlie side-drains 
cleared out. In the same year a good deal was done for the 
sanitation of the town, and two latrines and thirty dust-bins were 
built. The Tahsildar’s Oilico is prettily situated in ;m open piece 
of ground, surrounded by coeoanut trees, close to the Karur road, 
between Kulittalai and Kadambarkovil. It was built in 1875, 
according to the now standard plan, at a cost of Rupees 2ft,0 J6-7 -8. 

A sub-jail is attached to it, and in the compound there are a ryot’s 
R hed, a sub- jail, cooking-room and latrino, and a public latrine. 

Llie old taluq office in the centre of the villago is used as the 
A n glo-Vernacular Grunt-in-Aid School-house, The Police Station 
L close to it. Kulittalai is tlie head-quarters of a District Munsif, 
whose jurisdiction extends over the taluqs of Musiri and Kulittalai 
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and a portion of Trichinopoly. Ilis court is held in a building' 
formerly used as a private dwelling house, for winch a monthly 
rent is paid. Up to 1874 the Tahsildars of Musiri and Kulittalai 
were Sub-Registrars for their respective taluqs. In that year the 
registration work was taken from them, and a special Sub-Registrar 
appointed, with jurisdiction over the whole of the two taluqs,. 
exclusive of the portions under the Sub-Registrars at Turaiyur 
and Afanapparai. His head-quarters are at Kulittalai. 



—Munap- Manapparai, the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar of the taluq,. 

is a hamlet of Sevalur and a very small village, with a population 
of only 318 persons. It is, however, a station on the South Indian 
Railway Extension Line, and this, added to the fact that it is the 
Deputy Tahsildars head-quarters, has of late made the place of 
some little importance. The Deputy Tahsildar’s Olfice is built on 
the old standard plan. A sub-jail forms a portion of the building, 
and there are an hospital shed and a sub-jail, cooking-room, and 
latrine in the office compound. The Police Station is located in 
the Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, and the lines are close to it. There- 
is a ehattram in the village, which was repaired by the Local Fund 
Board in 1874, and is of great use to travellers. Up to 1877 the 
village site and all the land round Manapparai were grown over 
with prick ly-pear to an extent scarcely to be equalled in any other 
village in the district. In that year, however, the plant was 
completely removed, and the village has now a cheerful and neat 
appearance. The public bungalow in Manapparai is the only one 
in the district that was not built by the English. It lias a lofty 
circular dome, and resembles in its style of architecture the large 
hall in the building in Trichinopoly, known as the Nawab’s palace. 
It is, however, of course, on a much smaller scale. The building 
appears to be of Hindu origin, and is said to have been built by 
Mangammal 11 as a ehattram. 

Seven miles north-east of Manapparai, and about two miles off 
the Dindigul road in the village of Kuppanarpatti, a hamlet of 
Periyapatti, the remains of a small military station are to be 
found, which appear worthy of mention. The ruins consist of tv/o 
buildings, evidently onoe used as barracks for European troops and 
quarter’s for their officers, stables, a magazine, a guard-room, and 
three w'dls. The ground on which these buildings have been erected 
rises considerably above the surrounding plain, and is about 10 
acres in extent. It is evident that it was once fortified to some 
degree, and it is probable that it was an outlying-station from the 
garrison in Trichinopoly, used to keep the wild tribes in tho 
zemindaries in order. 


(U) MnngummAl governed Madura und Trichinopoly as regent towards tho* 
do ho of tho N&ynk dynasty. 
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Perambalur. 


Ch apter I. 


Perambalur Taluq lies between Mnsiri and ITdaiya.rpalay am Fe^tTue^A'i 
T aluqs, and to the north of Triehinopoly Taluq, by which it is — 
bounded on the south, while the river Yelldr forms its northern features, 
boundary and separates it from Salem and Soutli Arcot Districts. 

It has an area of 690 square miles, its greatest breadth from west 
to cast being 21 miles and its length from north to south 42 miles. 

The general aspect of the taluq is flat, the north-western portion 
being, however, more rugged and hilly than the rest. There are 
no mountains or hills in it of any importance, with the exception 
of the Paohamaiais, which separate it from Musiri and run for a 
short distance into the taluq. Twenty-two villages of the Ari- 
valur Zeminddri are in Perambalur, but the rest of the taluq, 
with the exception of nine inam villages, is held directly under 
Government on ryotwari tenure. 

From the Paehamalai hills along the banks of tho Yollar Cultivation, 
and stretching up as far as the Udaiyarp&layam Taluq, there is a 
continued plain of black cotton soil, in which there are large tracts 
of stiff black clay. In tho southern portion of the taluq border¬ 
ing on Triehinopoly, the country is rocky and the soil, as a ride, 
poor. Perambalur is one of the Kaddrambam, or upland taluqs, 
and thero is but little irrigated land in it. Only two villages are 
directly irrigated by channels from the Yelldr, but the tanks in a 
few other villages get their supply from this river. Thero are 
two affluents of the Velldr that irrigate a small portion of tho 
taluq. Across one of these, the Kalldr, two calingidas have been 
built for the irrigation of Yembctvur and Kottattur villages. 

The other, the Chinndr, rises in the Paehamalai hills in the limits 
of Lddapuram village, and falls into tho Velldr at Kalingardya- 
nallur. Across it three calingulas have been built, from which 
writer is taken off for the supply of the tanks in some of the neigh¬ 
boring villages. There is a considerable extent of cultivation 
under tanks in the taluq. The most important of these tanks :»vo 
the Attiyiir tank, with a cultivated area under it of 607 acres, 
paying a yearly assessment of Rupees 3,411 ; Okftlur tank, ayakat 
649 acres and assessment Rupees 4,643 : and tho tank in Ammbaviir, 
ayakat 398 acres and assessment Rupees 2,136. Statement No. 

4, given in the appendix, shows the extent of land under each 
source of irrigation, and the assessment charged on it Less rice is 
grown in Perambalur than in any other taluq in the district, 
i ko principal dry grains cultivated there are vnragu, rdgi and 
enmhu. 24,000 acres are under cotton, being half of the total 
m Vil which this crop is raised in the whole district. Cholum, 

(hull and horse-gram are also grown to a slight extent. Statement 
ino. 7--A, given in the appendix, shows the extent of land in 
• to taluq cultivated with all the principal crops in Fasli 1285 . 
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u hatter I. Tho rates of assessment charged on wet lands in Per a mb a 1 ur 

y ^ <K ™ h k vary from Rupees 1-12-0 to Rupees 7-4-0, only 23 acres, however, 

' being assessed at the higher rate, while the mass of the irrigated 
lUUs of land in the taluq pays 4 Annas an acre. The rates on dry lands 
absubsmcn . ran g e between 4 Annas and Rupees 3-8-0, the great bulk of the 
land of this description being charged at rates varying from 
7 Annas to Rupees 1-12-0. 

Revenue. The following table gives the rovenue derived from the several 

sources of irrigation in Perambalur Taluq in the last five years :—* 




Items. 

Fasli 1281, 
1871-72. 

Fasli 1282, 
1872.73. 

i 

; Fasli 1283, 
1873-7-1. 

Fasli 1284, 
1874-76. 

Fasli 1285, 
1875-76. 

Land Revenue 
Miscellaneous 

Abkuri 

Stamps 

Road Fund .. 

RS. 

2,41,553 

10,972 

12,801 

14,056 

20,309 

RS. 

2,26,440 

20,573 

8,000 

12,731 

20,137 

Rfl. 

2,26,001 

13,148 

8,003 

25,599 

18,159 

RS. 

2,25,173 

14,522 

8,003 

20,687 

19,079 

RS. 

2,35,494 

18,309 

530* 

17,934 

20,014 


Communi¬ 

cations. 


Public 

bungalows. 


Principal 

towns. 


There are only two roads of any importance in Perambalur. 
Road No. 3, from Trichinopoly to Madras, traverses the taluq 
from south to north, passing through Perambalur and Valikanda- 
puram villages. It is in good order, and metalled and bridged 
throughout. Road No. 15 connects Ariyalur and Peramba¬ 
lur, and then crossing through the north-west portion of the taluq, 
enters tho Ahtur Taluq in Salem District. It 16 riot metalled or 
bridged, and, as it runs for the most part through cotton soil, it 
is by no means a pleasant road to travel over in the rainy season. 

There are at present no public bungalows in the taluq. Tho 
question of transferring the bungalows at Tore man galam, close to 
Perambalur, and Valikandapurnm, which are at present under the 
Public Works Department, to the Local Fund Board is under 
consideration. There was formerly another public bungalow at 
tJttattur, a village in tho south of tho taluq, on tho old trunk 
road to Madras. When, however, tho line of the road was 
changed, this bungalow became of no use to travellers, and it was 
accordingly sold in 1861 to the S. P. G. Mission at Irungaliir, ' 
by whom it is used as a place of worship. 

"Weekly fairs are held at tho following places in Perambalur 
Taluq: at Siruvachur every Monday; at Perambalur itself on 
Tuesday; and at Krisfuapuram on Wednesday. 

Tho most important villages in Perambalur Taluq are Kumni- I 
baler, population 5,112; Perambalur, population 3.186; A rumba- 
viir, population 2,466; and Valikandapuram, population 1,165. 


‘ This rofers to toddy alone, for tho reasons already given, 
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Curmnbaliir, ike largest town in the taluq, is situated at a ChambrI. 
distance of about five miles from Perambalur. It is noted for the Fe ®^’^ c> 
ornamental'vessels and plates of brass and zinc inlaid with silver and 1 

copper that are made there. Perambalur, the head-quarters of the 
Taksildarof the taluq, is situated almost in the centre of the taluq 
on the old trunk road (No. 3) from Trichinopoly to Madras. 

The Taluq Office is on the old plan, and is the worst in the district. 

An estimate has been sanctioned for the construction of a new office, 
but the building has not as yet been commenced. Perambalur is 
also the head-quarters of a District Munsif, whoso jurisdiction 
extends over TJdaiyarpalayam and Perambalur Taluqs. The 
village is considered an unhealthy one and is greatly disliked 
by native officials. They, principally complain of the water-supply, 
which is very indifferent, Valikandapuram, the place that saw 
Vali, was the head-quarters of a taluq that comprised the northern 
portion of the present Perambalur Taluq till the introduction of 
Mr. Pelly’s scheme in 1861. It is now an unimportant village, 
although sacred in the eyes of Hindus as the place where legends 
say that Rama met Vali when on his way to Ceylon. It is 
frequently mentioned in Orme’s History as one of the most 
important forts on.the main, road from Madras to Trichinopoly. 


Udaiy Crpalayakt. . 

The TJdaiyarpalayam Taluq lies to the extreme north-east of General 
the district. It is bordered on the north- and south by the rivers ftat ' uia ‘ 
Vellar and Coleroou respectively, on the east by the Chidambaram 
Taluq in South Arcot, and on the west by Perambalur Taluq. Its 
area is 777 square miles, its greatest breadth from south-west to 
north-east being 45 miles,, and its greatest length from north to 
south 29 miles.. The general aspect of the taluq is flat, and there 
are no mountains or even hills of any importance to be found in it. 

Of the total area of the taluq 222 square miles are included 
in the Hdniy&rpalayam and Ariyalur Zemind&ries, of which the 
former is entirely in this taluq, while the latter is divided, between 
it and Perambalur. 

The soil in Udaivarpalayani 1 is for the most part a mixture of Cultivation, 
red sand and clay. There are, however, strips of black soil running 
along the hanks of the Vellar and Coleroon rivers, and to the west 
of the taluq and throughout the greater part of the Ariyalur 
Zemindfiri the soil is black cotton, thinly spread over a substratum 
of limestone. About 13,750 acres in the taluq are covered with a 
jungle of low brushwood. There is but little wet cultivation 
in the taluq. The principal dry grains raised are varagu, cumbu 
and ragi, and of these the two former ore the staple food of 
the people. Dholl, horse-gram, gingelly oil seed and iinligo are 

4 
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also grown. 


Rates of 
assessment 
—Irrigation. 


Statement No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the 
extent of land in the taluq cultivated with each of the prin al 
grains in Fasli 1285. There is hut little exportation or import n 
of grain, but large quantities of firewood are carried for sale from 
different parts of the taluq to Comhaconum and other villages in 
Tanjore District. To such an extent indeed is the exportation of 
this article carried on, that the jungles with which the country 
is covered, especially those in the XJdaiyarpalayam Zemindari, are 
rapidly becoming denuded. 

The rates of assessment on irrigated lands in the taluq vary 
from Rupees 2-4-0 to Rupees 5. The Ponneri channel from the 
Coleroon irrigates 17 villages, the greater part of the land under it 
being assessed at Rupees 3-12-0. The Kandradittam channel, 
taken off at the Nandaiyar anieut in Trichinopoly Taluq, irrigates 
seven villages. The tank-irrigated lands in the taluq, which are, as 
a rale, poor, are for the most part assessed at 3—4 an acre. The 
most important of these tanks are the Kandradittam tank, with an 
ayakat of 749 acres, paying an assessment of Rupees 2,654 per 
annum; the tank in Sripurandan village, ayakat 411 acres. 




assessment Rupees 1,765 ; and Sukra tank in Ivamarasavalli village, 
ayakat 551 acres, assessment Rupees 1,644. An anieut is 
under construction across the Yellar at Pelandorai, which will 
irrigate four -villages in this taluq. There are near the -village of 
Gangaikandapuram the remains of what must have been once a 
magnificent tank scarcely inferior to the \ j ran am tank in South 
Areot District. The embankment of this gigantic reservoir, 
extending almost across the taluq from north to south, and about 
16 miles in length, is still to be seen. It appears to have been 
supplied with two channels, one from the Coleroon, which entered 
it at. the southern end, and another smaller one from the Vellar, 
which flowed in at the north end. Traces of these channels remain, 
but the tank has been abandoned for years, and the bed is now 
almost entirely over-grown with jungle. An account of a remark¬ 
able pagoda near Gangaikandapuram is given in Chapter XXI, 
Statement No. 4, given in the appendix, shows the extent of land 
cultivated under each source of irrigation, and the assessment 
charged on it. The rates of dry assessment in this taluq vary 
from 10 Annas to Rupees 3-8-0, more than two-thirds of the dry land 
being charged 1 Rupee per acre. The dry lauds in the taluq are, 
as a rule, indifferent. There are, however, some lands along the 
Coleroon bank and the South Arcot frontier, where the soil being’ 
compounded of black sand and loam, is superior to those found io 
the rest of the taluq. 

The following table gives the revenue derived from the 
different sources of irrigation iu the taluq during t in. Inst fi 
years:— 


Revenue. 
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Items. 

Fasli I2S1, 
1871-72 

Fasli 1282, 
1872-73. 

Fasli 1283, 
1873-74. 

Fasli 1284, 
1874-75. 

Fasli 1285,' 
1875-7G. 

I^nd Revenue. ., 

Miscellaneous 

Abkari ,. 

Stamps 

Koad Fund . . 

US. 

2,M,295 

10,929 

14,508 

1,773 

19,663 

RS. 

2,11,944 

16,922 

8,001 

1,667 

19,312 

us. 

2,15,278 

10,910 

8,000 

1,9G9 

22,059 

RS. 

2,17,759 

13,295 

8,001 

2,378 

23,080 

RS. 

2,10,852 

21,396 

530* 

2,911 

23,185 
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The following are the principal roads in tho taluq: Road No. 6, Communi- 
from Trichinopoly to Mann&rgudi in South Arcot, traverses the 0,1 l0U3 ' 
taluq from west to east, passing through Kilapaluvur, TJdaiyar- 
piilayam, Joyamkondasolapiuam, and Ganguikandapuram; Road 
No. 15, from Tirumanur to Kristnapurnm in the Perambalur Taluq, 
on the confines of the Ahtur Taluq in Salem District, crosses tho 
taluq from south to north-west. It starts from Tirumanur on 
tho Ooleroon, and passes through Kilapaluvur and Ariyalur ; 

Road No. 17, from Madanakuri Id via Jeyamkondasolapuram 
to Rajendrapatnam, also traverses the taluq from south to 
north; Road No. 18, the Combaconum trunk road, from 
Combaconum to Madras, crosses tho eastern extremity of tho 
taluq. Tliis is the only road in the taluq that is metalled. Road 
No. 20 runs along the bank of tho Colcroon, from tho lower anicut 
as far as Yappiir. It is intended that tills road should eventually 
be extended as far as Sengaraiyiir in Tricliinopoly Taluq, so as to 
moot the road from Sirudaiyur to that village. There are no 
public bungalows in the taluq. There are only two weekly fairs 
in this taluq ; one of these is held every Sunday at Ariyalur, and the 
other every Monday at Jeyamkondasolapuram. 

The most important villages in the taluq are TJdaiyarpalayaru, 
population 5,879; Ariyalur, population 5,852 ; Jeyamkondasdla- 
puram, population 2,729 ; Vilandai,population 3,263, and Kilapalu¬ 
vur, population 1,750. 

«Toyamkondasolapuram or the city of the Victorious Chola, the Principal 
head-quarters of the Tahsildar of the taluq, is situated on Road towng — 

No. 6, about five miles north-east of Udaiyarpalayam. The village seiapumm!* *" 
is an unimportant one, and the people in it are poor. The Tahsildar’s 
Cilice is on the old st andard plan, but a new sub-jail and out-houses 
have boon built round it recently. The Taluq Sheristadar is Sub- 
Rogkl rar for the whole taluq. There are two curious Jain figures to 
be seen in the village, an account of wliich is given in Chapter XXI. 

Ariyalur is a more important place. It is the head-quarters —Ariyalur. 
ot the Deputy Collector and Magistrate of the district, whose 
charge comprises the taluqs of Perambalur and tTdaiyarptdayam. 

* This refers to toddy aloao, for the reasons already given. 
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Chapter I. It is also the chief village in the Ariyaliir Zemindari and the 
Fextvw&^c res ^ ence the zemindar. The so-called palace in which he lives 
’ is, however, a miserable building, almost in ruins. A commodious 
office was built for the Deputy Collector in Ariyalur in 1875, at a 
cost of -Rupees4,098-9-11. Up till then that officer had to hold his 
court in an old mantapam. There is also a Branch Post Office 
and a Local -Funds School in the village. The Local Fund Board 
have recently opened a small Branch Dispensary there under the 
medical supervision of an Hospital Assistant. Ariyaliir is a healthy 
town, but its appearance is dreary, and there is nothing of any 
interest connected with it. A considerable extent of the village 
site was covered with prieldy-pear up till 1876, when it was removed 
by the Local Fund Board. 


—TYmiyrfr- Udaiyarpalayam is the place of residence of the zemindar of the 

.pilayam. same name. It is also the head-quarters of the Public Works 
Department 'Officer in charge of No. 3 Range, which consists of the 
taluq of Udaiyarpalayam alone. The village is a large one, but 
it is badly built, and there is nothing worthy of notice about it. 
What is known as the palace of the zemindar is an uninteresting 
building of no architectural beauty whatever. 

-Kflapahi- Kilapaluvur is situated on Road No. 6, and is distant 22 miles 
from Lalgudi and 23 from Jeyamkondasolapuram. It was 
formerly the head-quarters of a taluq, and is now of the Deputy 
Tahsildar of Udaiyarpalayam Taluq, which was transferred 
here from Rajendrapatnam'in 1873. The Deputy Tahsildar holds 
his court in a building on the old standard plan, formerly used as 
the taluq office. A sub-jail on the new plan and out-houses have 
been recently built near it. Kilapaluvur is a small village, with 
nothing of historical or archaeological interest about it. It is, 
however, prettily situated, and is a pleasanter camping-place than 
most of the villages in the taluq. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


Introductory.—Part I, Plant-bods.—Part II, tittattftr Group, Coral-reef lame- 
stone. Part III, trttattur Group, Ijttattur Beds.—Part IV, Trichinopoly 
Group.—Part V, Ariyalur Group.—Part VI, Post-cretaccous Rocks (Cuddalore 
Sandstone).—Part VII, Hetamorphic Rocks.—Part VIII, Crystalline Rocks.— 

Part IX, Superficial Deposits and Soils.—Part X, Economic Geology. 

Of the geology of Trichinopoly but little was known before chapter n. 
the investigations of tbe officers of the Geological Survey of India Geoiooy 
411 tl)at of the country commenced. Indeed, the Reverend ASP SoiL3 - 
Dr. Muzzy, of Madura, appears to have been the only geologist who 
travelled over the Trichinopoly District before their arrival, and 
his observations, however valuable, were almost necessarily frag¬ 
mentary, his attention having been directed to tho mineralogy and 
petrology of the district rather than to tho elucidation of its 
geological structure. The Geological Survey of India began their 
researches in Trichinopoly in 1857, and concluded them in 1860. 

The following pages have been abridged, with slight alterations, 
from Volume IV, Part I, of their Memoirs by Mr. II. F. Blandford 
and Part II by Messrs. W. King and R. Bruce Foote. 

The general geological conformation of the country is very General 
simple. The greater part of the area is occupied by metamorphic <» n f"rmutioa 
rocks belonging to the gneiss family, and resting on these are county- 
three great groups of sedimentary rocks belonging to different 
geological periods, and overlying each other in regular succession 
from west to east. The first of these great groups belongs to 
the cretaceous era. Resting upon these cretaceous rocks are> 
secondly, a group of rocks whose exact age has not as yet been 
determined owing to the absence of organic remains, hut which 
arc provisionally distinguished as the post-cretaoeous rooks. Resting 
on theso again are the beds of the fluvio-marine alluvium of the 
coast and river deltas. The sedimentary formations form great 
hands, running in a north-east by north to south-west by south 
direction, and widening generally as they extend southward. 

The igneous and older sedimentary rooks of the district, as sedimentary 
regards their classification and mode of occurrence, will he described rock*. J 
fust. These sedimentary rocks comprise several distinct groups 
of deposits resting unconforraably on each other and representing, 
m broken sequence, a long geologic period. As developed in 
Trichinopoly District they are five in number, three of which axe 
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Geology 
am) Soils. 


undoubtedly of cretaceous age. Taken in descending order they 
may be enumerated as follow : — 

Tertiary . . . . Ouddalore Sam_.tones, 

^ ( The Ariyalur Group, 

Cretaceous .. .. } The Trichinopoly Group, 

/ The Uttattur Group, 

Doubtful . . .. | The Uttattur Plant-beds: plant 

l remains and other fossils, 

and to these may be added a very remarkable and interesting 
formation, the “ coral-reef limestone,’ ’ which occurs at a few points 
at the base of the Uttattur Group, apparently formed under some¬ 
what different conditions, but physically associated with it. 

The lowest and therefore oldest beds, the “ Plant-beds,” are 
seen in the neighbourhood of Uttattur, in the south of the 
Perambalur Taluq, cropping out irregularly from beneath the base 
of the Uttattur Group, and occupying the south-western comer of 
the sedimentary area. From this point, if we proceed either east¬ 
ward across the strike, or north-eastward along the general 
boundary of the sedimentary rocks, we meet with all the members 
of the above series successively overlapping each other, and 
dipping at a low angle with much regularity to the east. The 
highest group, a mass of coarse, ferruginous grits of unknown 
thickness, which has been termed the Cuddaloro Sandstones, occu¬ 
pies a large area to the north-east, including nearly the • whole of 
the Udaiyihpalayam Taluq. A few outliers of those rocks aro 
scattered hem and there over the cretaceous rocks to the -west, of 
the principal formation, and are, in general, easily recognizable by 
their coarse grain, their mottled colors, and the universal absence 
of any fossil remains. 



Part I.—Plant-beds. 


Extent and 
position oi Iho 
pJuiUkdh. 


The oldest of the stratified portion of the series aro, as has 
already linen stated, the plant-beds of fJttuttur, and of those a 
desoripf ion will now he given. The small group of shales and sand¬ 
stones, which have hoen designated the Uttattur plant-beds, aro 
seen at several points cropping out in five or sis separate patches 
from beneath the beds of the Uttattur Group. Altogether they 
extend about 12 miles in a north and south direction, being finally 
overlapped by tho (jitatt'ur Group at Kalpptidi on the north, and 
near Neykulam, a few miles south of Uttattur, in the opposite 
dhaction. As a distinct group they are of small extent and of 
little importance, but they become of muoh interest owing to the 
’their IV. s il contents, which, with a few doubtful exceptions, 
consist of plant-impressions, principally PaLro z/niiia, all in a 
very fragmentary condition, aud, owing to the softness of their 
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slialy and safely matrix, very readily obliterated by friction or Chapter* IT. 
carnage. T lie position of these plant-beds proves only that they are ( ; eolog 

older than the Uttattur Group, which is -probably of middle-- 

cretaceous age. Anything beyond this must be determined by 
other evidence. 

These plant-beds were first noticed in the neighbourhood of First noticed 
Uttrttur, where the lowest beds are well seen in a little ravine ttt tfttatttir, 
about a mile to the east of the building, formerly used as a public 
bungalow, near that village. At this spot they appear cropping 
out -from beneath the soft yellow gypseous clays of the XJttattur 
Group, which for some distance form the left hank of the nullah, 
while a thick greenstone dyke, against the denuded face of which 
the latter were originally deposited, courses along the right hank, 

It is at the extremity of this dyke, where two small branches of the 
nullah meet, that the plant-beds crop out ; and in the broken 
ground, drained by the upper branches of the nullah, the coarso 
sandstones, with intercalated bands of soft white and grey shale 
of which they consist, are exceedingly well exposed. The bottom 
bed is a coarse ferruginous sand, containing pebbles and largo 
blocks of gneiss, the latter always much decomposed. It is, indeed, 
a noteworthy fact that at this locality, and, indeed, generally 
where the plant-beds rest on the gneiss, the latter rock is 
decomposed to a considerable distance, and frequently to such an 
extent that, where the foliation is well marked, the decomposed 
gneiss has been mistaken for a bedded micaceous sandstone. 

Elsewhere, in the country immediately around, this decomposition 
of the gneiss is not usual, and it is also rarely seen whore beds of 
the other groups rest on that rock. 

The conglomerates are succeeded by a series of fine micaceous 
shales, alternating with sandy shales and coarse semi-consolidjaied 
ax to that which forms the matrix of the boulder bed. ^ 

These beds are exposed in section in the banks of several lit 1 lo 
ravines, and dip generally at an angle of five or six degrees away 
from the gneiss, but without much regularity as regards direction. 

In the finer beds, especially tho soft grey micaceous shales, the 
impressions of Pahvo zamia fronds are tolerably abundant, the 
venation being well exhibited in freshly-broken specimens. The 
vegetable matter lias entirely disappeared, and the softness of the 
shale is such that it is almost impossible to pack specimens for 
carriage without somewhat obliterating the more delicate parts of 
the impressions. Near the bottom is a band of ferruginous sand, 
similar to several which are intercalated in the shales, in which, 
together with some small pebbles of gneiss, several of an indurated 
clay, evidently derived from some earlier formed bed, were found. 

This cannot, however, be regarded as proving the former existence 
of a more ancient sedimentary formation, The fragments are 
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small and few in number, and identical in appearance with some 
thin bands intercalated in the sands with which they occur. In 
thin shallow deposits where the level of the water, owing to local 
circumstances, is fluctuating—and such may well have been the 
conditions under which the plant-beds were formed—notMng is 
more common than to see these deposits of mud, which have been 
laid bare to the sun and dried afterwards, broken up and embedded 
in a subsequent deposit. 

Mr. Blandford has described in detail some other plant-beds 
similar to that just notieed, discovered by him in several other 
Villages in the Perambalur Taluq, and also in Neykulam in Musiri 
Taluq. It does not, however, appear to be necessary to repeat his 
description of these beds here. 

Part II. —^Tttattur Group, Coral-reef Limestone. 

The peculiar formation that has been designated coral-reef 
limestone occurs in isolated ridges and bosses at several points 
along the boundary of the cretaceous rocks, the lowest beds of 
which are heaped around it, and occasionally, in a great measure, 
formed of its debris. It rests sometimes on the plant-beds, and 
sometimes, and more frequently, on the gneiss or on the lowest beds 
of the Uttattur Group, and appears to belong exclusively to the 
earliest portion of the Uttattur period, during which the clays and 
argillaceous limestone of the Uttattur Group, abounding in the 
various forms of cretaceous cephalopoda, indicate the existence of 
a moderately deep sea. 

About a mile to the south of Tiruppattiir in the Musiri Taluq 
and to the east of the shallow nullah that flows down from that 
village, a broad rocky ridge, rising several feet above the level of 
the surrounding land, marks the boundary of the cretaceous rocks. 
The rock of which this ridge is composed differs strikingly, both in 
structure and external appearance, from the ordinary sedimentary 
rocks of the district. It is a compact splintery limestone of a pale 
pink or cream color, sonorous and brittle under the hammer, and 
breaking with a moro or less conchoidal fracture with equal facility 
in any direction. In general it exhibits no distinct bedding, but 

1 mally a thick slab-like structure is perceptible over a limited 
area. Small irregular cavities sometimes occur in it, which are 
partially or wholly filled with crystallized calc spar. Externally 
the roc k is much eroded and often deeply honey-combed by the 
action of the atmosphere; it is sometimes pale, sometimes black 
on the suj lace, and rarely exhibits to the naked eye any trace of 
organic structure. In some places it* contains a few small bivalvos 
and corals, and occasionally a coarsely-ribbed pieten of a species 
peculiar to this rock. In other parts, and especially towards the 
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base, it exhibits a mass of irregular white streaks, from a few lines Chai tir II. 
to two or three inches in thickness, preserving an irregular paral- 

leli6m to each other and nover intersecting. No organic structure k *- 

is porcoptible in these streaks to the naked eye, and the rock shows 
no tendency to break along them in preference to any other 
direction ; but an occasional weathered surface shows that they are 
corals of various species of Astroea , seen in section, evidently in 
situ , and embedded with the rock on which they successively grew. 

The total length of the Tiruppattur Ridge is about half a mile. Form and 
It is divided in the middle by a small nullah, and in the interval xirupputWr 
are deposited some soft grey shales much resembling those of the Ridge, 
plant-beds, but which appear to belong to the Uttattur Group. On 
the western half of the ridge they lap round the base, and are seen 
in a small field drain resting against the highly inclined face of 
the rock at angles of 20° to 30°, with one or two lenticular calcare¬ 
ous bands at their base, enclosing a few pebbles of the limestone. 

About fifty yards from the limestone they are covered up by tho 
coarse conglomerate that occurs at the base of the Trichinopoly 
Group, and this latter also is full of pebbles and boulders of tho 
limestone. In the interval between the two main divisions of the 
ridge, a small isolated boss of the limestone, which has probably 
been separated from tho main ridge by denudation, is exposed in 
a little gully which cuts through the Uttattur shales, and the 
latter are clearly seen dipping away in all directions from the 
boss. Passing to the north-east along the boundary of the 
tJttattur Group, we. meet with a few masses of limestone similar 
to that above described on the old Madras road not far from 
Noykulam, close to an old ruined temple. So far as can he made n, ykulam 
out, these appear to he surrounded by the tJttattur clays, which lud S° 
occur quite at the base of the group, and are exposed in tho 
gullies close by. Their relations are not, however, very clearly' 
seen, as the limestone only is visible, except in one instance, 
projecting above the soil. 

Again, about a mile to the north-east of Karai in thePerambaliir Karai Ridgo. 
Tftluq, a prominent ridge of limestone is met with, part of which 
presents the characters of the coral-reef limestone, and part evidently 
belongs to the tJttattur Group. The ridge, which rises some 20 
or 30 loot above the average level of the soft shales around it, runs 
at right angles to the general strike of the Uttattur bods, the 
limestone beds of the latter having been deposited around a ridge 
similar to that of Tiruppattur, and concealing a great part of its 
surface. The coral-reef limestone is thus only exposed at its . 
western extremity, where the Uttattur bods have been removed by . 
denudation, and where it rests apparently on some calcareous 
shales, the relations of which arc by no means clear. It is full of 
corals, principally of various forms of Astnvudw^ among which .a 
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Dimorphasfrrea is very common, and which stand out prominently 
on the weathered surface of the limestone, their lamella sharp and 
distinct, reminding one of the silicified corals of the English 
mountain limestone. The overlying limestone beds of tho 
Uttattur Group, the mineral characters of which are quite local, 
and due evidently to their material being derived principally from 
the old coral reef, are also full of corals, and except that they aro 
distinctly bedded and dip eoncordantly with tho overlying shales, 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the massive limestone on 
which they rest. 

Again, near Sirukambur in the Triehinopoly Taluq, on tho 
north bank of that branch of the Ayydr river which flows past the 
village, there is a range of little bosses of coral-reef limestone. 
They are very small, the largest being only 30 feet across, and 
appear to rest on a mass of gypseous shales, which in mineral 
character are undistinguishable from the local shales of the Uttat- 
tur Group, while they are certainly imconformable on the plant* 
beds, close by. So far as the dip of the shales can be relied on, they 
appoar to underline the limestone. Moreover, on the opposite side 
of the limestone, and where the limestone is absent, on the shales, 
there rests a bed of conglomerate limestone, full of Uttattur fossils, 
and containing fragments of the coral limestone, whereas neither 
fossils nor pebbles occur in the shales below. This bed of lime¬ 
stone, which is very conspicuous, may be traced across tho 
nullah striking to the south-east, and the shales beneath it, some¬ 
what changed in mineral character, are also well exposed to tho 
south of the nullah, whore they undoubtedly overlie the Varagup- 
pidi Iiidge. It would seem, therefore, as if the coral-reef limestone 
were partly of subsequent formation to the lowest beds of the 
Uttattur Group, in which, as shall be seen presently, small local 
unconformities, indicating irregular deposition, are of very 
froquent occurrence. 

All the coral-reef limestone ridges hitherto described occur 
unquestionably at the base of the Uttattur Group, either resting 
on gneiss or on the plant-beds, or possibly, in one or two cases, 
on some of tho first-formed deposits of the Uttattur Group. 

We now pass on to the limestone at Kallakkudi, a village on 
the confines of the Udaiydrpdlayam Taluq, which is in all respects 
the finest example mot with of this peculiar rock. It forms a 
broken ridge or series of ridges, about 3/r miles long, extending 
along tho edge of tho crotacoous rocks from near Pullambadi to 
u point about a mile arid a half north of Kallakkudi. Of the main 
ridge. that part immediately to the north of Kallakkudi is most 
clearly expose], and is that ir which the peculiar oharacteristics 
of this singular formation arc best to be studied* Its greatest 
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widtli is about 250 yards. It rises with a gentle slope from the Chapter II.. 
gneiss, presenting a rugged surface of close-packed limestone 

masses. Towards its base no definite structure is perceptible, the - 

great protruding hummocks being pitted and honey-combed 
into a variety of irregular forms by the action of the weather, but, 
in the middle and upper parts, a very distinct bedded structure is- 
manifested in the arrangement of the masses, although there is no 
corresponding change in the mineral character of the rock. 

At the summit of the slope the rock disappears beneath regur, 
and a short distance boyo?id this the Trichinopoly beds, resting on 
the limestone, are seen wherever broken giound exposes the under¬ 
lying rocks. The rock of which the greater part of the ridge is 
composed bears a close resemblance to that of Tiruppattur. I he 
streaked coralliferous variety is occasionally seen towards the base, 
and elsewhere the rock is either white or of a pale flesh or yellow 
color. The first of these three varieties presents rather an earthy 
or chalky fracture, and, so far as can be judgodby the eye unaided 
by chemical tests, would seem to be an almost pure indurated 
calcareous mud. This, however, is never seen in large masses, but 
only in the interior of blocks of tbe flesh-colored variety, which is 
hard and subcrystalline, being, in fact, the white rock altered by 
the infiltration of a calcareous solution. The third mentioned 
variety is the most common, and derives its color from the admix¬ 
ture of an oelireous clay, similar to that which occurs so largely in 
the bedded deposits of the Tjttattur Group. In this variety, which 
occurs both at the base and in tbe higher parts of tbe ridge, fossils 
are occasionally found, and sometimes a great part of the stone 
consists of comminuted shells. Close to the bottom a few pebbles 
of gneiss, apparently derived from the underlying boulder-bod, are 
occasionally met with. 

The fossils noticed are not very numerous, but are of interest Foaflila found 

as tending* to confirm the view of tho Uttattur age of the limestone ; Knihfckudi 
fo Ridge. 


they consist of-— 


Coials 

Ehynchonella 

Ostroa 


Peoten 

Poh-innites 


1 species. 

1 „ 

1 ,, elongated and plioatod like 

0. larva , much resem¬ 

bling a species common 
in the Uttattur Group. 

1 ,, tho large-ribbed species 

noticed at Tiruppattur. 

I M not determinable. 


Following the outcrop of the Triehiilopdly bode to tho north¬ 
west, another patch of the coral limestone is met with at the south 
of Dio nullah that drains the Kallukkudi \ alley. It, is low and flat 
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Ohamer II. and resembles in all respects the limestone of the lower part of the 
and sal* ls. -^ a ^ a ^ n( ii Eidgo, the streaked eoralliferons rock being common 

-- both m situ and in the boulders of the rock, which are enclosed in 

the overlying Trichiuopoly conglomerates. It is, in fact, the base 
of a ridge, the upper part of which has probably been denuded. 
Ihe southern edge of the Kallakkudi llidge terminates somewhat 
abruptly, and the Trichinopoly beds are exposed in one or two 
little nullahs dipping away from it usually at a high angle. Ad¬ 
joining the camping-ground at Kallakkudi, at a distance of about 
Further 200 yards from the main ridge, we meet with another small ridge 

Sj'i'stonc! of lbnestono > on which the village is partly limit, consisting in 

part of the eoralliferous form of the limestone. A break of about 
a mile then intervenes, which is occupied by the boulder-bed, and 
we then come to the Yadugapettai Ridge, which extends for about 
a mile to the hank of the Pullnmbadi nullah. The rock of this 
ridgo is much concealed by the soil, and tho summit close to the 
village, which is the most elevated point for many miles round, is 
thickly covered with an isolated patch of ferruginous sand, similar 
to that, which occupies the high ground of the Udaiydrpflayam 
jungles. Some of the rock is, however, exposed on tho western 
slopo, and, close to the village, the same variation in the character 
of the rock is observable which obtains elsewhere. The eoralliferous 
form of the limestone occurs only at the base of-tho ridge, w r hero 
tho coials are veiy abundant, and the rock massive in structure and 
honey-combed on the surface. The upper part, on the other hand, 
exhibits, when viewed on the ground, a decided bedded structure ; 
and when broken, a subcrystalline fracture, being composod of 
broken corals, shells, &c., cemented into a compact limestone. 

At the tase of this ridge a peculiar rock of a pisolitic structure 
‘ occurs in great quantity. It is made up of small pisiform nodules 
formed by the deposition of successive coats of calcareous matter 
round fragments of the limestone, and cemented together by 
similar material generally into a compact stone, with occasional 
irregular cavities. It is probably formed in part beneath the soil, 
whore tho latter is thin, for, in a section exposed in a small quarry 
in tho Trichinopoly beds (hero also limestone), a layer of tho 
pisolitic rook, about six inches thick, was found beneath the coti 
sml, and resting on about two feet of little rolled fragments of tho 
different varieties of tho limestone. 


fctriK'tnr* of 

tiir* H‘uittu¬ 
rn 1 k. 


The nuclei of the individual nodules are most frequently mere 
groins, and the nodules vary from the size of a pea to that of a 
hazelnut; but sometimes the rock is mad ■ up of limestone fragments 
ot ® Z0H > U P t<» four or live inches in diameter, and not unfre- 
quenl Iy masses of the pisolite itself are seen imbedded in a more 
r.wont formation of a similar nature. This rock, although more 
abundant here than elsewhere, is by no menus peculiar to this 
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ridge. Limestone Mocks, both of the coral-reef and purer Chapter II. 
sedimentary varieties, are also occasionally found with a similar ^uloov 

calcareous coating, ono or two inches thick, in which the pisolitic * J_ 

structure is largely seen, and where it is difficult to imagine that 
any accumulation of calcareous matter could take place mechani¬ 
cally or chemically. 

That tliis rock is of sub-aerial and recent formation there can Ago of the 
bo little doubt, for it occurs coating the limestones in situations P isolltic 10C ^- 
where no accumulation of water is possible. Moreover, in a speci¬ 
men presented by Mr. Cunliffe to the Geological Museum, a speci¬ 
men of Hcllix fallaciosa, one of the commonest living snails of the 
country, was thoroughly embedded. There is, however, some 
difficulty in understanding how successive coats of calcareous 
matter could bo deposited round a number of nuclei so as to form 
pisolite, if the nodules were not freely suspended in the formative 
fluid. 


Part III. — TJttattur Group. IJttattur Beds. 

The Uttattiir Group is the lowest of the three main sub- Extent of 
divisions comprised in the great fossiliferous series of Trichinopoly tittuttfir 
abovo the plant-beds. It occupies a strip of country about 30 Tlullp ’ 
miles in length and 3 or 4 miles in average width, and extends in 
a north-east direction from the neighbourhood of the village of 
Tiruppattur in the Musiii Taluq, to within a few miles of the river 
Vcllar, where it is overlapped by the Ariyaliir Group just before 
tho entire series disappears beneath the great deposits of regur and 
alluvium which occupy the valley of that river. Along the wholo 
of its western boundary it rest3 with undisturbed stratification 
cither on the gneiss or on the plant-beds and coral-reef limestone, 
but on the south, where it abuts against the confines of the grani¬ 
tic region of Taehankurichi, a village in the Trichinopoly Taluq, * 
it is cut olf by a system of little parallel faults and concealed 
beneath the beds of the Trichinopoly Group. That it originally 
extended ffir to the westward and southward of its present limits 
seems very probable when wo regard the lithologic characters of 
the existing formation and the evidences of extensive denudation 
afforded by tho abundance of its debris in the conglomerates of the 
higher groups. No traces of it have, however, been found any¬ 
where to the westward or southward of its prosent area, and on 
tho north-east, in the district of ►South Aroot, it is equally 
wanting. 

In lithologic character the Uttattiir hods present much variety. lithological 
Pino silts, calcareous shales, and sandy clays, frequently ooncro- 
tiouary and more or less tinted with ochreous mailer, predominate 6lU1 ’ 
tlu'oughout the group, and, as far north as Kemdamangalam and 
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Gypsum not 
contempora. 
neouH. 


CirArTEa II. Karai in tlie Perambalur Taluq, constitute almost the entire bulk 
Hlolooy of the deposit. To the north of these villages limestone bands 
become intercalated in the lower or western part, of the group, and 
sands, grits and conglomerates in the upper or eastern part; these 
changes in mineral character being accompanied by a great 
enrichment of the fauna in the one case and an impoverishment in 
the other. Conglomerates are of rare occurrence in the lower part 
of the group. Indeed, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the coral reefs, scarcely anything that can be called a conglomerate 
is to bo met with in the bottom beds, which consist of soft shales 
formed of the finest sediment, and resting at varying angles and 
with most irregular stratification, on the uneven gneiss bottom. 

Gypsum occurs in most of the argillaceous beds, and is, to a 
certain extent, characteristic of the tJttattur Group. No inter- 
stratified bands of this mineral, or any that could be regarded as of 
contemporaneous formation, have, however, been met with. It 
either forms plates of irregular thickness intercalated iu the beds 
and.filling cracks in the clays and shales with which it is associated, 
or it is found.segregated in concretions and occasionally replacing 
the original shells around casts of Nautili , Ammonites , and some 
of the thick-shelled mollusca. In all cases it appears to have 
crystallised out subsequently to the formation and partial desicca¬ 
tion of the enclosing strata, and has probably been introduced by 
waters in filtered from the surface. 

Iho stiatification of jhe Uttattiir Group, although tolerably 
regular on the whole, and exhibiting a general dip to fho south¬ 
west, presents many anomalies which lead to the conclusion that it 
is by no means due to regular superposition of sediment deposits 
on a horizontal sea-bottom, but rather to the banking of successive 
layers of sedimentary matter; the dip of which is, with few excep¬ 
tions, due to the shelving form of the banks on which they were 
formed. 


Stratification. 


fitHtftt ^ fauna of th 0 Ettattur Group is especially rich. Its prin- 

</r u u l .. ir characteristic is tire abundance and variety of its cephalopoda 

and in this respect it may be held to equal, if not to surpass, tho 
remarkable fauna of tho Valudaiyar beds of Pondicherry. Tho 
forms, however, are nearly all different, and for the most part 
peculiar to this group. One or two species of Ammonites, and 
possibly one of Anci/loccrmi (Hamites, Forbes) occur in the Uttat- 
tur beds, but, as a rule, tho Ammonites bear more resemblance to 
upper-orctacoous spoeios and are in some cases identical with 
green sand and oven white chalk forms of Europe. Some few of 
cm also pass through into the Trickinopoly Group, but. tho 
ntim tcr of these does not appear to exceed a very few species. 

loo specific development of the genus Ammonite is not the 
on 3 instance ol tho richness of the cephalopod fauna. Ancyioeaw, 
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Scaphites, Turr Hites, {Samites ?), Pft/choccras , and Baculitcs all C iattkr II. 
furnish representatives. Nautilus also is represented by seven 
species and a great abundance of individuals, while of Belcmnites , 

(the only Dibranchiate genus) only three species have been 
distinguished. 

The remaining classes of the mollusca, the Gasteropoda, Con¬ 
ch ifer a and Brack iopoda , are all well represented, as will be seen 
by the following provisional generic list. Those, the species of 
which aro numerous, are marked with an asterisk, and a great 
abundance of individuals is noted by the mark t- 


Gasteropoda . 

Conch if era. 

* Bostellaria.t 

* Ostrea.f 

* Fuses. 

* Pecten.f 

Voluta. 

Lima. 

* Natica.f 

Spondylus.f 

Nerincca. 

Plicatula. 

Turritella. 

Inoceramus.j 

Turbo. 

Pinna. 

Phasianella. 

* Arca.f 

Pleurotomaria.f 

Pectunculus. 

Dentalium.t 

Nu cula. 

Ccrithium. 

Leda {doubtful) 

Patella. 

Trigonia. 

Emarginula. 

Eadiolites. 

Cinulia. 

* Oar drum. 

Acteonella. 

* Cy there a. 

Tornatella. 

Teredo. 


Brachiopoda. 

Terebratula. 

Bhynchonella. 

Crania. 

The above list is, in all probability, very imperfect, as may be 
expected from the nature of the materials from which it has been 
drawn up, and it is likely that there aro many omissions which 
will become apparent when the collections aro fully examined. 

Such as it is, however, it is characteristically cretaceous. The 
presence of such genera as Qinulia , Acteonella and Itadiolitrs, and 
the great abundance of hwcerami, no less than the absence of most 
genera especially characteristic of oolitic: or tertiary times, fully 
respond to the indications afforded by the cephalopoda of the 
cretaceous age of the fauna. 

Of other forms of life there nrn many instances. Corals of Othor form® 
several species occur in the lower beds, many of them derived 0 * lli0 * 
from the wreck of the reef limestone, but some also of con¬ 
temporaneous origin. Of Annehos also thorn aro several species, 
some of them peculiar to, and very characteristic of, the group. 


misfy 
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Wherever they occur they are always in great abundance, and 
are very characteristic of certain beds. Of the Crustacea no 
examples have been met with. The “ crustacean” remains 
mentioned by Dr. Muzzy as occurring in great abundance in 
the Belemnite clays of TJttattur are concretionary nodules, as are 
also the fossil turtles mentioned by the same observer. The 
remains of vertebrate animals are also very scarce, tho vertebra 
and teeth of a shark and a few bones of doubtful nature being tho 
only instances of their occurrence. 


Plant remains in the form of drift-wood, sometimes bored by 
the teredo, abound in certain parts of the group. The wood is 
cycadaceous and exogenous. 


Part IV. — Trichinopoly Group. 


Extent of the 
Trirhi nopoly 
Group. 


The Trichinopoly Group, the middle sub-division of the cre¬ 
taceous series in the Trichinopoly District, is, like tho tJttattur 
Group, confined to that district, where it occupies a narrow strip of 
country between the tJttattur and Ariyaliir Groups. Its greatest 
width Si miles, is near its southern extremity, whore, overlapping 
the faulted boundary of tho TJttattur beds, it rests immediately 
on the gneiss extending down to the alluvial plain, of the Cauvery. 
Its width diminishes gradually as it stretches northward; thin¬ 
ning out, and not apparently overlapped, until all trace of it is 
lost beneath the cotton-soil in the north of the district, beyond 
which wo find the Ariyaliir Group resting on the TJttattur beds. 
It is, therefore, distinctly unconformable to the TJttattur Group, but 
it is not strikingly 60 except at its southern extremity, where 
tho latter group had suffered some disturbance in the interval 
preceding the formation of tho Trichinopoly Group; while, with 
respect to the Ariyaliir Group, no decided unconformity of bedding 
is to be detected, owing possibly to tho want of good sections at 
tho junction of the two. The distinction between them rests at 
present solely on the evidence of the fossils, coupled with the fact 
that the Ariyaliir beds extend beyond the Trichinopoly Group and 
rest on tho gneiss at both extremities of the latter group. 


rhyHicnl 

< uiiditi»mH of 
th* dupomia of 
th<* HOUthflll 

part of tho 

gtuup. 


Tho Trichinopoly bods are even more characteristically than 
those in tlic TYttuttiir Group the deposit ■> of a shallow sea. As for 
north Kerudumangalamin the south of tho Pommhalnr.Taluq tho 
stratification preseuts the greatest irregularity, an irregularity 
evidently due to tho shifting of currents, and yet, owing to the fine 
and regular lamination of th* beds over large areas, most puzzling to 
tin geologist, who, having followed an apparently regular scries of 
stratified d.-posits f or a distuuce of a mile <»r more, suddenly meets 
with an iue:*cplieabh \i neon fortuity ■which bailies all his attempts to 
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trace it out, and which is yet of such magnitude that it is only after Chapter II. 
the constant repetition of such failures that lie can convince himself (teolohy 
that he has to deal with the local irregularities of a drifted deposit. 

The difficulty of gaining a clue to the real state of things is the 
greater that, in the area within which these irregularities are the 
greatest, fossils are scarce, and those met with are by no means 
characteristic, belonging to such species as are either common to 
other groups, or so closely resemble Uttattur and Ariyalur species, 
that, without a more critical knowledge of them than can be gained 
in the field, it is impossible to accept them with confidence as 
indicative of the Tricliinopoly Group. As regards lithologic 
character, there is but little to distinguish these from the under¬ 
lying Uttattur beds, or from the lowest beds of the Ariyalur Group, 
except in one peculiarity which the conglomerates of the Trichi- 
nopoly series have in common with the Ariyalur beds, but which 
is not met with in those of the uttattur Group. 

A broad band of barren stony ground, marked with conspicuous rvnili.uity 
ridges of bare rock, pink and glittering with abraded quartz and ^ 
felspar, stretches for many miles along the north flank of the allu- Ariyalur 
vial valley of the Cauvery, its course coinciding with that of the con s lome- 
river and of the gneiss folia and bedding over the whole of the low 
country between the Kollimalais and the hills in the Madura 
District. Of the rocks composing this ridge no fragments have 
been met with in the conglomerates of the Uttattur Group, which 
consist exclusively of the debris of the gneiss and coral-reef lime¬ 
stone, and it is probable that the Uttattur sea therefore strotched 
far up the present Cauvery valley, and that, if the granite was 
exposed anywhere in the land of the epoch, it must have boon too 
far away to the westward to admit of recognizable traces of it being 
carried to the existing deposits of the area. The faulting which 
occurred at the close of the Uttattur period must have brought 
tliis ridge above the level of the sea ; and accordingly the conglo 
merutes of both the Tricliinopoly and Ariyalur Groups arc full of 
pebbles of felspar, quartz, and the granite itself, and also of the 
highly-foliated hornblende schists which are associated with the 
granite, and do not occur elsewhere in the neighbourhood. In tho 
two later groups, also, frequent masses of loose unstratified .gravel, 
composed almost exclusively of granitic debris, are found ; and in 
places beds of rolled pebbles, almost without any admixture 
of liner materials, composed of the quartz of this rock mixed with 
gttoiss pebbles, and closely resembling in its features of accumu¬ 
lation an ordinary recent shingle-beach. The greater part of tho 
Tricliinopoly beds, however, consist of line sands and clays with 
infiltrated kunkur much resembling those which constitute some 
of tho soul hern tJttatur beds, and bands of limestone of tho 

15 
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different varieties met with in the Uttatturs are also occasionally 
intercalated, though less common. 


Northern 
portion of 
ihc jjroup. 


Farm a. 


Between Alnndalaippiir and Kerudamangalam, two villages 
in the south of the Peramhalur Taluq, or rather in the country to 
the east of these places, the beds begin to assume a definite 
strike parallel to the longitudinal axis of the group. Regular 
bands of shell limestone become intercalated in the lower beds, 
and hence to the northern termination of the group, regularly 
stratified alternations of sands and sandy clays and shales, with 
bands of shell limestone, calcareous grit and conglomerate, consti¬ 
tute the whole of the group with unimportant exceptions. 

The fauna of the Trichinopoly Group is, as might he expected 
from the peculiarities of its stratification, characterised by an 
abundance of shallow-water forms. A generic list of the fossils 
collected in this group by the Geological Survey is given by 
Mr. Blandford in the Geological Survey Memoirs, but it does not 
appear to be necessary to insert it here, as a list of those discovered 
in the TJttattur Group has already been given, and as those found 
in the Ariyalur Group, considered by Mr. Blandford to be of great 
interest, will bo noticed further on. 


The fossil flora of the Tricliinopoly beds is, liko that of the 
associated groups, remarkable for the preponderance, if not the 
almost exclusive occurrence, of exogenous or cycadeous forms, as 
indicated by the wood which is abundant in the lower beds of the 
group and is met with in drifted logs of many feet in length. Not 
a single undoubted specimen of endogenous wood was found among 
the numerous specimens noticed in the field. 


Part V.— Ariyalur Group. 

rvonl, 1 ° f thc ^ ie Cxten * / *k e Ariyalur Group in the Trichinopoly District 
alone considerably exceeds that of both the groups previously 
treated of, and, unlike them, it extends beyond the limits of the 
district and occupies a large area to the north of the Vellar in the 
South Arcot District. In Trichinopoly it occupies a broad strip 
of country in the Perambalur and Udaiyarpalayam Taluqs, 
extending from the banks of the Yolldr nearly to those of tho 
CV Ieropn, and comprising an area of about 200 square miles. In 
tho vicinity of the latter ri ver it is concealed by superficial deposits 
(rogur and alluvium), and at Tanjore, where the older rocks 
reappear to tho south of tho Cauvory delta, (hose consist of tho 
Cuddalore sandstones, a group of doubtful age, but newer thau tho 
cretaceous rocks upon which they rest in Trichinopoly and South 
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'IvLueh of the. Ariyalur beds are concealed beneath cotton soil, ChavtkhII 
and sections are even rarer in tliese beds than in those of the older Ukolov v 
groups. They consist in great part of white unfossiliferous AM, ^ IL *' 
sands and green argillaceous sands with casts of small fossils in Lith,,: - i( - ' 1 
the unconsolidated matrix. Bands of calcareous grit and nodular ta *" ’ 
calcareous shales are frequent in the lower beds, and these abound 
in fossils, and similar shales reappear in some of the higher 
beds. 


Indeed, although there are no very definite boundaries between Zonal mh- 
the sub-divisions of the group, there are in the Ariyalur Group of divi81,,ns * 
Triehinopoly three tolerably well-defined zones, the lower and 
uppermost of which are fossiliferous and characterised by distinct 
fauna, while the middle zone, consisting chiefly of white and grey 
sands, is almost without fossils. These zones pass into each other 
in South Arcot, but it wall be convenient to observe the distinction 
in describing the more extensive deposits of Triehinopoly. 

Conglomerates are of comparatively rare occurrence in the CVmglomcr. 
group, and except near its southern boundary, those frequent utr! ' 
irregularities of bedding, which characterize a large part of the 
Triehinopoly Group, are not met with. The dip of the beds is 
generally very low, the highest (6°) only prevails in the lower beds 
of the group, where they rest on Triehinopoly beds. Elsewhere 
dips of 2° and 3° are prevalent, the inclination being towards the 
north-east. At its northern and southern extremities the group 
rests on gneiss, overlapping the older groups on which it rests in 
the interval. Its thickness is not easily ascertainable, but not only 
its low angle of dip, but also the fact that the gneiss bottom pro¬ 
trudes through the beds at more than ono spot, more than a mile 
from the boundary of the group, warrant the inference that its 
thickness is nowhere very great, probably not exceeding 1,000 
feet. 


The constituents of the Ariyalur beds were derived in part from Sourer of 
the granitic band of Tachankuriclii, in paid from the gneiss; and a m -' t, ‘ ,lttllf 
fe w pebbles of yellow marl, in the conglomerate bods, show that the 
older, probably tlie fjttattiir beds, were also undergoing denudation 
to some extent at the time of its formation. As compared with the 
lower groups, the bedding of the Ariyalur Group is very uniform, 
and the beds thick and homogeneous* 


The fauna of the Ariyalur Group is one of great interest. That F:um*. 
of the lower beds includes many of the commonest forms of the 
Triehinopoly fauna, and a few of theso range through a large paid 
o:f the group, but are associated with a largo proportion of 
now and peculiar forms, and, as a whole, the fauna offers many 
striking points of contrast to those of Iho lower group?. It is 
essentially upper cretaceous, and in many points reminds one 


misT^r 
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Chapter II. strongly of that of the white chalk of Europe, especially in the 
asi>^oil< a ^ un ^ ance Bnjozoa, Echinida , Brachiopoda, and small Corah, and 

the occurrence of such forms as Crania and Marsupites, both of which 
ace absent in the lower groups. Ammonites are common in the 
v. low r er beds, chiefly of peculiar species, but including a few, such as 
A. Sugata, Forbes, and A . Mantelli , which have passed up from 
the lower groups. Nautili are numerous both in species and 
individuals, all of them peculiar to the group as regards our 
Indian formation, but including some European forms, notably 
N. JBouchardianus, N. Clementinas and N. JDanicus. The occurrence 
of this last in the highest beds only in Trichinopoly, is remarkable, 
not only in the mere fact of its occurrence, but also in its associa¬ 
tion with an ovulum, and a fauna having as much of tertiary as of 
a cretaceous aspect, and peculiar to the beds in question. 


Ilamites , Baculites and possibly TurnUtes reappear in the lower 
part of the Ai’^alur, having been nearly or entirely absent from 
the Trichinopoly deposits, and Radiolites of more than one species 
are extremely abundant at a particular zone; 6qualoid teeth 
( Lamna , Sfc.) are found in some of the lower beds, but the most 
remarkable and interesting occurrence is that of remains of the 
Megalosaunts, a reptile which in Europe has not been found to range 
above the Wealden formation. These remains consisted of bones 
in so bad a state of preservation, however, as to have little 
recognizable form, and one tooth, upon the discovery of which the 
identification of the reptile therefore rests. 


Fossil wood is not uncommon in the fossiliferous beds of the 
Ariyalur Group, but is less abimdant than in the Trichinopoly 
beds. Its nature has not been ascertained. 


The following generic list of fossils, drawm up, as in previous 
oases, from field-lists, will convey a general idea of the character of 
the fauna:— 


Vertebrata. 


Kept ilia, 
Mogaloaaurus. 


Pisces. 

Squaloid teeth. 
Lamna. 

Corax. 

Ofodus. 

Oxyrliina. 

Odontaspis. 


Articulata. 

Crustacean claws. 

Annelids (Serpula, Spirorbis, $c.) 
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Mollusca. 


Cephalopoda . 
Nautilus.* 
Ammonites * 
Baculites. 
Turrilites. 

Hamit os. 


Brachiopoda. 

Torobratula.* 

Rhyncbonella. 

Crania. 


Gasteropoda. 

Rostellaria. 

Pyrula. 

Fusus. 

Voluta* 

Ovulum. 

Natica * 

Pyramidella. 

Cliemnitzia. 

Cerithium. 

Norinoea. 

Turritella. 

Scalaria. 

Solarium. 

Nerita. 

Turbo. 

Trochus. 

Rotella ? 

Pleurotomaria. 

Cinulia. 

Acteonella. 

Bulla. 

Cylicbna ? or a new genus. 


Concliifcra. 

Ostria.* 

Peeten.* 

Lima. 

Spondylus.* 

Plicatula. 

Yulsella. 

Terna. 

Inoeeramus.* 

Pinna. 

Mytilus. 

Modiola. 

Area.* 

Poctunculus, 

Trigonia. 

Eadiolites.* 

Cardium.* 

Lucina. 

Corbis. ^ 

Cyprina. 

Astarte. 

Craseatilla. 

Opis. 

Oardita. 

Cytberea. 

Corbula. 

Pboladomya. 


Biiyozoa.* 


Radiata . 

Echinodermata. 

Spatangus * or Micaster. 
Nucloolites * 

Catopygus. 

Oidaris ? 

Echinus? 

Protozoa. 

Foraminifera. 

Plants®. 

Fossilwood, sp. ? 


Marsupites. 
Crinoid stems. 
Polyp iaria. 
Ftmgia. 
Turbinolia, &c. 


<SL 
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In the above list only the genera most abundant in individuals 


Chapter II. 

am,'S on*. ^ ave ^ eon m:u ’hed -with an asterisk, the data being insufficient to 
-make it possible to note specific abundance also. 


Arens in 
which these 
rocks occur. 


A tfo of tho 
rocks. 
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Part VI.— Post-Cretaceous Rocks (Cuddalore Sandstones). 

This name lias been assigned by Mr. Blandford to an important 
series of rocks resting immediately on tho cretaceous formations 
found in the South Areot and Trichinopoly Districts. 

This series of rocks occurs in four distinct areas, separated by 
the valloys of tho Penn6r, VelMr, and Cauvery rivers. Tho four 
areas are, in all probability, parts of a great continuous deposit over 
the eastern side of the Kamatic, which was cut through, and in 
groat part denuded away, during the formation of tho valleys 
now occupied by the above-named rivers. They have the form of 
low table-lands or plateau, terminating in low but abrupt head¬ 
lands on their northern and eastern sides, around which tho beds 
of the present alluvium have been deposited. 

On the south side of the Cauvery the Cuddalore series appears 
to rest immediately on the metamorphic rocks; the cretaceous beds, 
if they ever covered those parts, having been in great part, if not 
entirely, denuded away previously to the deposition of the post- 
cretaceous formations. 

Owing to the absence of any fossil remains, the exact ago of 
this rather extensive formation is as yet undecided, fossil traces 
not offering sufficient data whereby to refer these beds to well- 
determined horizons amongst the recognized tertiary or quar¬ 
ternary formations. 

As indicated by the name “Cuddalore sandstones,” this 
series of rocks consists mainly of more or less ferruginous sand¬ 
stones associated with mottled grits, containing numerous cavities 
filled with clay and occasionally beds of clay. Resting upon 
these, occurs very generally a highly ferruginous conglomerate 
deposit of indurated clay, well known as laterite. This laterito is, 
in many places, apparently-inseparable from the soft mottled grits, 
and seems to pass downward into them by imperceptible grada¬ 
tions. 

The laterite deposits occur very generally on the top of the 
grits series without any apparent unconformity. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, this intimate association of tho laterite with 
the grits, there appears to be an unconformity when their relation 
over a larger area is considered, and this wo shall endeavour to 
illustrate after having considered the general lithological character 
of tho deposits This brown ferruginous deposit, usually called 
laterite, occurs in two forms over the district as a regular aqueous 
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deposit of great extent, or as the effects of decomposition in situ Ch after II. 
of highly ferruginous roelcs. ^d°Soil 9 

The latter variety has been observed in two or three localities - 

south of the Cauvery as an assemblage of blocks in the beds of 
streams, where a small quantity of water almost constantly 
remains ; and that it is essentially decomposed gneiss in situ, is 
evident, since the foliation is distinctly visible, as well as the 
gradual change from a dark reddish brown friable surface of 
sandy clay to the true rock internally, the folia of quartz still 
remaining as needles or ridges in tlio decomposed parts of the 
block. 

The laterite proper consists essentially of an agglomeration of 
little rounded particles, cemented together by a ferruginous sandy 
clay, the little nodules or concretions being more distinct in their 
form" towards the upper surface, where they 7 become darker in 
color, gradually changing from yellowish-red to dark brown or 
black, eventually becoming quite polished, and assuming a semi- 
metallic lustre. Generally these consist of ferruginous sandy clay, 
concretionary in structure, but in many cases they are composed 
of iron ore, showing a grey metallic surface when broken ; grains 
of sand also are frequently included in the mass, which sometimes 
assumes a true conglomeratic character. The matrix or cement¬ 
ing material increases in quantity from the interior of the bed to 
tlio surface, the latter being harder and less friable than the 
interior, which is clayey. In its least compact form this forma¬ 
tion occurs as a gravel-like accumulation of small rounded pellets 
of impure, clayey, brown haematite, for which tlio very suitable 
name of “ pisiform lateritic gravel” has been proposed by 
Dr. Oldham. Beds or large nests of pale yellow and * white clay 
occur with the laterite, and would seem to indicate an underlying 
variety or lithomnrge, but no section has been found sufficiently 
deep to show the relation between the clay and the underlying 
rock, which is gneiss. 

Where the deposit is thoroughly exposed on all sides, the •»»«. i 

vortical section shows a regular pisiform structure throughout, eharacUi. 
accompanied by tubiform cavities, though of a more ferruginous 
character towards the upper surface. It is mainly on the sides 
and under-surfaces of blocks that the tubiform character is seen ; 

Ihe upper allowing it less frequently. Of the cause of these iubi- 
vermitfular cavities no altogether satisfactory solution has 
ynt been offered, nor have the phenomena observed suggested any 
as yet unobserved cause to which to attribute them. 

Though of so uniform a structure over a groat part of its Conglomcr- 
extent, the laterite becomes highly conglomeratic in many places, alw ** ttnto * 
especially in (be outlying patches south aud south-east of 
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Tricliinopoly. Here, as on tko brigade-ground and a mile and a 
half south of the race-course, it encloses subangular fragments 
of quartz and gneiss of sizes varying from that of a small pebble to 
pieces of three or four inches in diameter. At times the quantity of 
these is so great that in the latter locality they almost make a 
pavement, having, as it were, its seams or joints of laterite. A 
conglomerate of quartz fragments is, however, the most ordinary 
form. Occasionally, the laterite is a coarse deposit of small 
particles of quartz in a matrix of ferruginous sandy clay. 

The laterite characterizes the country over which it is deve¬ 
loped by its peculiarly flat or table-land surfaces, which are some¬ 
times of great extent. Where the ground rises above the general 
level this deposit laps round it, leaving an island of the subjacent 
rock, or, where parallel streams have worn their way as they 
flowed down from the higher grounds, the laterite is found 
denuded from all but the low ridges between the streams, showing 
its scarped edges in contour lines along the sides and around the 
heads of the valleys. Most interesting examples on a small 
scale, of this last feature, are observable to the south of the 
Trickinopoly race-course. 

Tho probable unconformity of the laterite to the mottled grit3 
of Tanjore and Yallam is assumed for tho following reason, that 
the laterite greatly overlaps the grits, stretching for many miles 
westward over the gneiss rocks in the direction of Trickinopoly. 
Of the existence of the overlap there can bo no doubt what¬ 
ever, as tho contact of the laterito and gneiss is exposed to view in 
many places. 

Crossing the great bay of alluvium which runs south for some 
miles from the Erumbisvaram Rock, there is a large patch of laterite 
conglomerate which commences about a quarter of a mile north 
of the new Trickinopoly road, crosses the old road a little south¬ 
east of the Golden Rock, and, making a bend like tho lower limb 
of an S, terminates a few hundred yards west of Sandcpettai-malai 
and about mile south of the Fakir’s rock at Trickinopoly. 
Westward of the Koraiyar, an affluent of the Cauvery near 
Tricliinopoly, no latoritic conglomerate appears. 

There can be little doubt that this laterite south-east of 
Tricliinopoly is a true sedimentary formation like the laterito 
of Tanjore and Vallam, and is not to bo ranked among tho 
•ub-aerial psoudo-laterites, such as those of the Nilagiris and 
Shovaroys, which have resulted solely from the oxidization of 
weathered ferruginous materials, and mainly from the kornblcndie 
or amphibolitic rocks of thoso mountains. Should it bo imagined, 
liowovrv, that it is a laterite formed by the decomposition of 
tho gneiss rock in situ, there arc several valid objections to that 
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supposition, and it will most likely be established when the Ohapteu n. 
country around Pudukdttai shall have been surveyed to be of 
the same ago as, and a continuation of, the laterite lying on the * -—" * 
mottled grits of Valiant and Tanjore. 

The objections to the application of the decomposition in situ Objections to 
theory in this case,' are principally three :— sitL^V. lI'.T 

1st .—The underlying gneiss rock, when exposed, is almost theory, 
invariably quite fresh and undecomposed in contact with the bed 
of lateritio conglomerate; whereas, had decomposition in situ been 
the cause of the latter formation, there would bo evidences of such 
decomposition in the shape of only partially decomposed portions 
of gneiss at the line of junction. Such, however, is scarcely ever 
the case. 

2nd .—The formation of such masses of ferruginous rock 
could only take place by the decomposition of a rock containing 
an abundance of iron among its constituents, as, for instance, 
very hornblendie gniess, &c. ; but in this area highly ferruginous 
varieties of gneiss are almost unknown, quartzose or felspatho- 
quartzose gneiss forming the great mass of the country. 

3rd .—The position of the bed of laterite and its conglo¬ 
meratic structure containing rounded and subangular fragments, of 
quartz, are two points, both of whioh are opposed to the decompo¬ 
sition in situ hypothesis. The occurrence of rounded fragments, 
almost pebbles, of quartz in the conglomerate cannot be explained 
by supposing the edges to have been blunted by weathering; but 
there is no difficulty in obtaining an explanation if the pheno¬ 
menon is referred to a process of attrition previous to deposition, 
the whole of the materials composing the laterite appearing to 
have been conveyed from a distance. 


Part VII. — Met amorphic Rocks. 

Gneissost Rocks. 

<t. Varieties of Gneiss .—The metamorphic series, as dove-On. ml 
loped in the country here treated of, embraces a groat succession of 
gneissose rocks of vaiious kinds, chiefly of the hornblendie varieties, 

«'im. 1 of crystalline limestone in comparatively small quantity, 

1 Ms series constitutes the bottom rooks of tho country, no older 
Mrmatiou having been discovered, and is overlaid successively by 
or of aeooufl rocks, the Cuddalore sandstones, and superficial deposits 
°l MLuvium, &e. The different members of this series have 
undergone great contortion in some districts and have been 
broken 1hrough by numerous granite veins and traversed ly 
djhos of greenstone and other trappoan rooks, and by veins of 
quartz. 
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A very common and widely distributed form of these rooks is 
that of a dark-grey, hard, comnact, massive, sycnitoid gneiss, of 
quartz, hornblende, and felspar, in which the constituent minerals 
are pretty evenly distributed. It is this general type of rock 
which mainly constitutes the different mountain-masses in this 
part of the country. Allied to this type there is another in which 
hornblende occurs, only to a very limited extent, being often 
almost entirely absent. This is a massive quartzo-folspathic 
gneiss of a pale grey or buff color, and for the most part 
distinctly foliated. This variety is more particularly developed in 
that portion of the Trichinopoly District lying to the south of the 
Cauvery. 

Quartzites or quartzose gneiss occur only in one or two locali¬ 
ties, as for example close to Neyveli in the Musiri Taluq. 

Hornblende schist alternates very frequently with the quartzo- 
folspathic variety of the gneiss. Hornblende occasionally pre¬ 
dominates to such an extent as to constitute a regular hornblende 
rock, in winch any trace of foliation is generally most obscure, 
rendering the rock very like many igneous rocks. The bedded or 
banded structure of the mass, however, alternating as it does with 
the same structure in other varieties of the metamorphic series, 
readily" determines the true nature of the rock. 

Chlorito schists are to be found in the direction of Kannantir 
in the Musiri Taluq, and, among these chloritic schists, beds 
containing garnet in abundance occur at Tulaiy r anattam and 
Pudupatti in the same taluq. 

Associated with these chloritic rocks is a considerable develop¬ 
ment of a quasi-porphyrttic gneiss, highly quartzose, with imper¬ 
fectly formed crystals of drab, pink, or purplish felspar, these 
imperfect crystals disseminated in the general matrix, and 
frequently causing the mass at first sight to have much the 
appearance of a conglomerate; the foliation, however, is almost 
in variably well marked. A similar rock appears at Kattupputt nr 
iii the south-western portion of the Musiri Taluq, and also at 
different- localities between this and the places noted above, 
indicating the extension of beds of this variety across the country. 

South of the Cauvery gneiss of a similar character has been 
observed, but not to so great an extent, at Manikanda Choultry, 
eight miles south-west of Trichinopoly, and again further to 
tin west at Itaehiiiidiu'-Tiriinialai. At the former of these places 
tin irregularly porphyritic character of the rock is not so apparent, 
the felspar having become segregated as it were into bodies of 
an almond shape, which arc arranged closely and sinuously toge! her 
in lines parallel to the foliation. Many" of these segregated 
portions are binary compounds of quartz and felspar. r l hese are 
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some of the most marked varieties of the gneissose rocks in the 
district. 
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b. Crystalline Limestone— This rock is of rare occurrence 
in tliis district, being found only at a few places. It may be seen 
at Neyveli on the left bank of the Ayyar, in the Musiri laluq, 
and at Kallupatti in the Kulittalai Talucp In the feame taluq 
bands of limestone, extending over a length of more than 12 miles, 
and stretching far into the district of Coimbatore, are to bo 
found. Four of these bands may be seen at a spot about 1G miles 
south of Kariir. From tliis point they stretch in continuous lines 
in an east north-east direction to a large boss of gneiss, around 
which two of the limestone bands make a slight bend or curve and 
then pursue their original course, although occasionally covered up 
and concealed by alluvium and gneiss debris to a point south¬ 
west of Kiraniir in the Kadavur Zemindari. A great number of 
small bands cross the old boundary bank between the districts of 
Coimbatore and Trichinopoly, but these are eventually united into 
thicker beds or spread out into rocky surfaces of thirty or forty 
yards iu width, which disappear beneath tbo alluvial deposits of 
tbo two streams running to the north, and reappear as a nearly- 
equal number of beds crossing the country further to the east. 
Two beds also occur about two miles to the north-east of these at 
Kimnur, one of which was traceable only for a mile or so in a 
continuous lino. 


Variations in the color and texture of the limestone in tliis Colored 
locality are pretty frequent. Nearly pure white marble, both fine 
and coarse-grained, was observed lying immediately round one 
side of :i boss of gneiss noticed in this part of the country, while on 
the opposite side was a largely crystallized variety, in which 
separate crystals of carbonate of liiuc (calcite) were easily diotin- 
giiishable, generally of a pink color. A beautiful pink variety, 
admirably adapted for marble slabs on account of its close texture 
and absence*of folia of foreign minerals, is of frequent occurrence 
in several bands. East of Kiraniir also there is a bluish-colored 
band. 


Other minerals, such as chlorite and mica, enter moro or less included 
into the composition of most of the limestono df this part q! the 
country, hut in some beds these are very rare and sometimes totally 
absent. When occurring to any extent, they form lamina) running 
through the mass of the rock. Chlorite occurs largely in some of 
the pink limestone, dotting the surface with bright green, while 
glittering scales of yellow mica replace this mineral in the white 
varieties of the limestono. Detached pieces of gneiss and nests 
of (j \ lotimes occur enclosed in the hmbstone^ but these arc 

Very rare. 
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Although limestone occurs largely in the south-west part of this 
district close to many villages, some of which are even built upon 
the wider expanses of the rock, it does not appear to bo used in any 
way by the people, excepting as a stone on which to sharpen their 
knives and hatchets. They prefer the more stubborn gneiss as a 
building stone for them temples, and the more readily-collected 
little fragments of kunkur for lime. They admit tho superiority 
of the stone-lime, but say that a basketful of the ordinary kind is 
quite good enough for their work. At Neyveli in Musiri Taluq 
fine masses of limestone have been quarried, but for no other 
purpose than to enable the workmen to get more easily at the bed of 
quartzite which is adjacent on the northern side. The limestone, 
however, is undoubtedly a valuable material, and might with 
advantage be used when obtainable in sufficient quantity. As a 
material for building it is lighter than any of the gneiss rocks, 
and the finer varieties are not exceeded in durability by any of 
these. Neyveli is only seven miles from the Cauvery, down which 
river the stone could be carried in boats to Trichinopoly or into 
the Tanjore District. Indeed during the freshes in the river, the 
stone could be loaded close to Neyveli, where the Ayyar passes 
the village. 



Foliation and Details of Mrtamorphic Gauntry .—Over tho whole area surveyed 
the lamination of the metamorphic rocks is distinctly, visible, 
although more decidedly in the magnetic iron-beds than in tho 
hornblende rooks and schists. The general direction of this 
foliated structure is, for the southern and central parts of the area, 
east, north-east and west, south-west, but in tho northern part it 
tends to the north-east, north-east by north, and even north north¬ 
east. Great and frequent alterations are, however, as might be 
expected, observable in the neighbourhood of igneous rocks, as long 
the south bank of the Cauvery, around tho north-west of Togamalai, 
and in various parts of tho country where the strata give evidence 
of their having undergone immense pressure and Consequently 
extensive disturbance and distortion. Local changes in direction 
over a small area arc very frequently met with, but the original 
direction is almost immediately reassumed. 


Jointing* Two principal systems of jointing were observed, one running 

north, south, varying 5° or 10" to the east or west, and the other 
running cart, north-east, west, south-west. There aro also occa¬ 
sional cases of a system having a north-west, south-east direction. 
Tho north and south line of jointing is most constant and distinct, 
that runfling east, north-east, west, south-west, being often coinci¬ 
dent with the foliation. In the latter case, the constancy of the dip, 
about 7<)° southwards of the planes of jointing, was quite sufficient 
to distingueb if from the foliation. These various systems are 
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very well displayed round the base of the Pachamalais, and the Chapter IT. 
faces of many of the finest precipices of the other mountain groups Geoi.hoy 
coincide with some of the chief places of jointing. an d Soi ls. 

In some of the regions of trappean intrusion the'fissures of Joint fissure 
jointing have been the channels along which the dykes have been ^ p# e or 
formed, as in the set of dykes in the neighbourhood of Valikanda- 
puram, where the north-south system appears to have been the 
lino of least resistance, only three dykes in that locality being 
parallel to the east, north-east, west, south-west line. 


The sedimentary origin of the gneiss, as far as true bedding Sedimentary 
offers any proof, is very apparent in many localities. In the of thc 
country round the Talaimalai Hill, Tattaiyang&rpettai and Turai- w 
yur, in connection with the magnetic iron beds running from the 
Talaimalai into the Kollimalais, such a structure is very well 
exemplified. Beds of hornblende rock, quartzose gneiss, occasion¬ 
ally false-bedded, and hornblende schist, dipping at various angles, 
are easily traceable for miles across the level country as streaks 
of pale and dark rock, as well as on the faces of a few sharp 
ridges and conical hills. The Talaimalai is composed of highly- 
inclined beds, the hardest of which rim up to form the precipitous 
peaks which render the hill so characteristic from all sides of the 
country. Again, Pagalavadi Hill to the south of Turaiyur, when 
viewed from the west, shows the different beds dipping south-east 
by south at an angle ef 50°. Standing on any of the thick hom- 
blendic beds half-way up this hill, one may trace its descent to 
the plain, where it runs along eastward for miles, indicated by 
a ^ dark run of angular debris between similar rows of various 
width, hut of lighter color. 

As regards the succession or relation to each other of the Kdntinn of 
different series of beds or bands of the metamorphic rocks, very 
little can b§ made out at present, except conclusions drawn from 
local observations. 


The foliation, or, in other words, the indication of strike of 
lire rock masses, over the area now under consideration is, on the 
whole, from west to east, with a tendency always to curve round 
more to the north-east, until a nearly north-by-east direction is 
attained at the northern edge of the area. The. relation of the 
beds may then he studied, to a certain extent, by commencing 
at the southern limit and taking them according to their succession 
nod h wards. 


in tin • valley of the Cauvery it appears that the rooks of this Brels of :iv 
region are composed of two series, which extend along the vullov vm-'v' 
as throe hands in a nearly east— west direction, the most southerly 
and narrowest being one of hornblomlic rocks and schists. Along- 
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side of this is a broad belt of quartzose and quartzo-fclspafliic 
gneiss, associated on its northern edge with an extensive and 
nearly parallel development of granitic rocks. North of this 
comes the tliird band, which is very similar in its constituent beds 
to the first, namely, a hornblendic and schistose series, with 
intercalated beds of quartzose gneiss, and this borders the great 
band of massive syenitoid gneiss of the Kollimalais and Paelia- 
malais. 

Neglecting'the slight changes in the direction of the dip of 
the bedding which have been observed in those localities whore 
the intrusion of igneous matter has taken place, there is a very 
decided connection between the inclination of the beds and these 
different bands of rock described above. North of the Cauvery, 
and nearly up to the foot of the Kollimalais, the rocks have a 
general dip northwards, while about six miles south of the river, 
where the corresponding band of hornblendic rocks comes in, the 
dip is reversed, and the beds which lie between that and the 
northern part of the Madura District dip generally to the south. 
The region of quartzo-felspathic gneiss, lying between these two 
bands of the hornblendic series, shows the same change in dip on 
its two edges, thus indicating a great anticlinal fold, of which this 
middle band is the nucleus. 

Around Trichinopoly the country does not present so uniform 
a character in the dip of its rock-beds, while immediately south of 
the Pachamalais, as well as w T est of the Talaimalai and the Kolli- 
mahiis, the outcrops of strata traverse the country in great curves, 
which are distinctly traceable for many miles. 

The physical features of the country, in which the two divisions 
of gneiss are described as occurring, differ considerably. Tho 
peculiar rounded bosses and hills, so common on tho banks of tho 
Cauvery and south of it, e.g., the Tricliinopoiy Rock, the Golden 
Rock, Erumbisvaram Pagoda Rock, Retnagiri near Sivayam, and 
the rock at Togaraalfti are all composed of quartzo-felspathio 
gneiss, and owe their present form in great part to the hardness 
and mode of weathering of this variety of gneiss. Groat part of 
the surface of those bosses has been quarried as building material 
fur the religious edifices erocted on them, and the workmen have 
taken advantage of tho readiness with which the stone may bo 
split off in concentrio surfaces. The country around these hills 
is undulating and rounded in its surface, except where igneous 
rocks occur, when it becomes more rugged in character, tho 
region of hornblendic gneiss, on tho other hand, with its frequently 
alternating bods of schist and quart so-lolspathio gneiss, is diver- 
rili' d by numerous ridges and conical hills surrounded by an 
almost level country. 
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Taut YIII.—G ryst a t.t.t n e Rooks. 

G EOLOOY 

Of rooks of igneous or quasi-igneous origin, two classes aro am. Sou.,, 
represented within the Trichinopoly District, namely, 

(a) Trap-rocks. 

(h) Granites (quartz veins). 

Rocks of the first class are extensively developed in numerous 
dykes which traverse the country pretty generally in various 
directions, while those of the second class are 'confined 11101 c 
especially to the southern part of the area. 

(a) Trap Rocks.— By far the greater number of the dykes met 
with consist of coarse-grained black or bluish (or greenish) block, 
and very hard, tough, basaltic trap, but without olivine, except in a 
very few cases. 

Associated locally with this rock, as thin strings running into 
the adjacent gneiss, and often even permeating the coarser rock 
itself, is a fine-grained bluish-black trap, which is generally more 
split up by jointing than the basaltic or coarser variety. 

Columnar structure has not been observed well marked, but Columnar 
jointing is often developed to a great extent, frequently producing 
polygonal blocks, which sometimes pass into the common ball form 
so frequently seen in weathered dykes. The same systems of 
jointing as aro seen in the gneissic rocks are, with slight variations, 
seen in the trap. 

Green Stone or Diarite has been observed in several cases in 
which the rock was markedly porphyritic. One case occurred at the 
edge of a spread of laterite about a mile south-east by south of the 
Tuvagudi Travellers’ Bungalow on the road between Trichinopoly 
and Taujore. Another may be seen about six miles south-south¬ 
west of Trichinopoly, associated with some liirgo veins of granite 
and quartz. 

The distribution of the dykes is very irregular ; none of any 
size aro met with south of the granite region on the north bank of tuuwry. 
the Cauvery, while all over the country occupied by the u granitoid 
gneiss ” the trap-dykes are few in number and small in size. 

The general mineral character of by far the greater number of Mineral 
the trap-dykes is identical; they consist generally of a rather ^ 1 
coarse-grained, but exceedingly hard and tough, block basalt-like 
mass, hardly ever containing recognizable crystals ot any foreign 
substance. 

In a few eases the fresh fracture showed a greyish lustre, due 
apparently to nmnerous small crystals of a fel spathic mineral. 

Of the ago of the trap-dykes, all that is known is that they are GmK*i™i 
pro-oivtaceous, Thu evidence of this is found in the case of the 1,1 
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CnAPTEu II. groeii-stono dykes of tJttattur, all of which disappear under the 
cretaceous rocks without in the least affecting them. Had the 
- dykes been formed by intrusion of the trappean rocks after depo¬ 
sition of the beds of the cretaceous system, the latter must 
inevitably have shown signs of alteration at the point of junction 
even if they had not been penetrated themselves by the eruptive 
masses. From the great similarity of mineral character, it does 
not seem rash to argue the probability of the dykes, generally, 
being of pre-crotaceous age. 

(b) Granites and Quartz Veins .—The greatest development 
of granite in the Trichinopoly District occurs along the nortli bank 
of the Cauvery, in a band stretching from the neighbourhood of 
Iiungalur, m the Tuchinopoly laluq, as far west as Karur, and in 
all probability beyond that point. This band is from 4 to 6 miles 
wide, measuring from the edge of the alluvium northwards, and is 
made up of reefs of granite which run generally in a north-oast-by- 
north direction. The rock appears to have been intruded between 
the planes of bedding of the gneiss. It is, as a rule, largely 
crystallized with but little mica and very large felspar (orthoelase) 
crystals of a rich salmon color. 

itmary A.very common form of granite throughout the Trichinopoly 

District is a binary variety, consisting of felspar and quartz, in 
which the felspar is usually of a white or yellowish-white color ; 
though typical granite (quartz, felspar and mica) is of frequent 
occurrence. About seven or eight miles south-south-east of 
Trichinopoly, there is a very fine vein of this last, in which the 
crystals of felspar are very large, some of them being four or five 
inchos in diameter, with the mica occurring in long flat prisms of 
two-and-a-half inches in length. This vein, like another of identical 
character at Neyveli, a few yards south of the crystalline limestone, 
shows two structures ; the sides of the vein are irregularly crystal¬ 
lized, while internally.it assumes the Structure of graphic granite. 
Of the granite and quartz veins met with elsewhere, only a few 
require any separate mention on account of their having distin¬ 
guishing features. 

c, v ....| In several instances the quartz was found to be full of cavities, 

i • in which had evidently contained rhombic crystals of some accessory 
mineral, possibly carbonate of iron. Occasionally a rusty-looking 
mass of decomposed matter is found remaining in the comers of tho 
cavities which suggests the idea of its being the remnant of decay 
of th<‘ crystals which originally filled the cavities. In no case was 
any distinctly recognizable substance found occupying the cavities. 

Besides these distinct and probably latest intrusions of granite 
among the m. tarnorphic rocks, there arc distributed all over the 
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valley of the Cauvory, from Karur to Trichinopoly, and beautifuly Chapter IX. 
displayed on the numerous bosses and hummocks of quartzo- 

folspathic gneiss of that region, thin strings and veins of granite, ‘- 

varying from a few inches to a foot in thickness ; and of these there 
are two systems, one of which very often crosses the other. In 
the newer the walls of the veins are distinctly marked, while in the 
other tho lines of separation are seen with difficulty, these having 
been obliterated by remetamorphism. Enclosed fragments of 
gneiss tom off by the granite during its intrusion are by no 
means unfrequent. 

A very interesting example of this last feature may be seen in Endosod^ 
one of the most prominent granite ridges near Sinna Vangaram, of granite 
about three miles from Samayapuram in Trichinopoly Taluq, where ' ULS - 
a mass of well-foliated gneiss of irregular shape, but several feet 
in length, is visible, imbedded in the mass of the pink granite. 

Again, in the largo and extended outburst of granite which 
has taken place north-east of Togamalai, Kulittalai Taluq, immenso 
masses of hornblendic schist, 30 or 40 square yards in extent, 
appear to have been, as it were* floated about, while their ragged 
edges are lengthened out until felspar, quartz, mica, and horn¬ 
blende have been twisted into a thin rope of different-colored 
strands. In all cases the laminae of felspar appear to have been 
lengthened out and twisted to a greater extent than those of 
the other minerals. 


Part IX.— Superficial Deposits and Soils. 

Among superficial deposits there arc three more especially 
deserving of notice, because, though they often occupy merely tho 
position of surface soils, they frequently also attain to such extent 
and thickness as really to demand the rank of geological formations; 
and, further, they are almost peculiar to India, llieso are 
cot ion noil, and kunkur. In the country at present described 
latorite occurs more particularly associated with the post-oretace- 
ou8 rocks, and on this account this rook has been described in tho 
portion of this chapter relating to them. The peculiar phenomena 
observed in connection with cotton soil will ho touched upon when 
treating of soils considered with reference to agriculture. 

The greyish white calcareous deposit, generally known under Kunkur. 
tho name of kunkur, occurs commonly over the whole country, 
generally as little grains or concretions, or small agglomerations of 
such iu tho soil; very often also as a traAOi tin-like deposit on the 
surface of the rooks in river-beds, where it occasionally forms tho 
matrix of coarse conglomerates and breccias. Leg frequently it is 
to be seen as the result of decomposition in situ. 
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CiTArTER II . Tliis rock in some respects resembles laterite in its mode of 
Geology occurrence. It exists in like manner under two different forms, 

- which are the result of deposition from water m the one case, and 

Junkur™ ° f decomposition of the rock in situ in the other. 

Concretionary Tho first form is kunkur proper, and is more commonly 
observable as a semi-concretionary deposit of a white, grey, or 
light-brown color on the surfaces and in the joints of rocks, 
particularly on the rocks or in the beds of streams. The concre¬ 
tions are essentially composed of carbonate of lime in a matrix of 
the same mineral, but small grains of quartz and gneiss often 
replace these. Another form of occurrence is that of singlo 
pisolitic grains, or small accumulations of these, in the different 
soils, and cotton soil is so largely impregnated with it in some 
localities that it almost loses its distinctive character as “ regur.” 
Tho ordinary “ chunam ” is made from the small nodular concre¬ 
tions. The conglomeratic form of kunkur is not of very frequcnt 
occurrence to any large extent, but it may be well seen in tho 
banks of the river Taligai, a few miles south of tho low ridge, 
which forms the junction between the Kollimalais and the Pacha- 
malais. Hero for about two miles the banks consist of thick 
masses of conglomerate, in whicli fragments of almost every 
variety of rock of the neighbourhood may be detected. Tho 
conglomerate not unfrequently forms cliffs running along the 
water-side at a very equal level, and presenting the appearance of 
quays of artificial construction. Much more rare than tho conglo¬ 
merate cliffs are cliffs of concretionary limestone formed by 
infiltration of calcareous matter held in solution into sandy soil. 
Where tho infiltration process has beon active, a rude, brandling, 
and faintly coral-like mass of kunkur concretions becomes solid 
a yard or two higher up in the seotion, while in a downward 
direction the brandies become disconnected, and further down still 
the kunkur occurs only in pellets imbedded in the red sand. 
The horizontal extension of such aggregations of kunkur are 
generally limited to a few square yards, where the infiltration lias 
been but trifling ; only a few rudely cylindrical concretions may 
bo seen in a vertical position. 

Tho form of kunkur resulting from the decomposition 
of gneiss in situ has only been observed to any extent in sections 
exposed by tho digging of w r ells, and these are mostly in the 
neighbourhood of alluvial deposits, such as the cultivated flats 
below tank bunds and spreads of cotton soil, the difficulty in those 
cases being to find a fresh section. At Ranganudapuram, a lew 
miles north of Turaiyur, the following seotion was found in a 
recently dry tank : at the surface, cotton soil containing grains 
of kunkur; this, after a foot or so in depth, gradually changed 
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into a white semi-compact kunkury marl, having small grains of Chapter H. 
gneiss and quartz in it. There was about two feet of this, when 

another gradual change into true gneiss in situ appeared. In this - 

space of change, from kunkury marl to gneiss, there were remains 
of folia with fragments of undecomposed gneis3 in position, having 
their laminae parallel to the true direction of foliation. A like 
change is also often observable on the banks of streams, where 
the gneiss is decomposed into a white calcareous rock of marly 
appearance for some inches from the surface which still retains 
foliation marks and undecomposed laminae of quartz and mica, 
and occasionally sporadic garnets. 

The greatest development of both of the above forms of kunkur 
has been observed, as might be expected, where homblendio 
gneiss or basaltic trap prevail, there being about seven per cent. of. 
lime in homblendio rock, whilo as much as nine per cent, of the 
same mineral occurs in some basalts. Kunkur is generally of a 
dirty white color where pure, but the presence of iron renders it 
brown or reddish in hue. It occasionally assumes a pisolitic or 
botryoidal form, and is thin reddish-brown or dark-brown color, 
and very compact. 

As regards the age of this deposit, as far as has been seen, it Agc«f 
would appear to be essentially recent, and there can be little doubt 
that the formation of all the varieties of kunkur mentioned above 
■is now in progress in every part of the country where the calcefor- 
OUS rocks are being acted on by atmospheric agencies. 

Kunkur pebbles, formed by the wearing down of angular 
fragments or of large concretions, may be found in the upper 
courses of several of the largo rivers and streams in considerable 
quantity. 

Soil*.— Under this head are included, irrespective of their 
origin, those formations, generally but slightly coherent, which . 
form the upper surface of the country, and therefore come under 
the hands of the agriculturists. 

The various soils which occur throughout the district may be Four daflftc \ 
conveniently referred to the following four classes of S0lU - 

I. Rod soils. 

II. Alluvial soils. 

III. Black soils. 

IV. Mixed soils. 

These will he treated of in succession according to their relative 
importance as they are arranged above. 

I. First in importance, because covering by far the groatest BotUoil: Lfcl. 
ev. a, is the “Rod soil” ox Lai, which is for the most part a sandy 
soil, und is perhaps most typically seen on and in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Cuddalore Sandstones, where it is, on the whole, either 
the result of the weathering of the sands in situ, or a loose deposit 
of materials derived from the adjacent rocks. There it is a highly- 
ferrnginous soil, hut occasionally clayey, and then of pale yellow and 
greyish-brown color, and, on the whole, not very productive. 
Generally it is thinly spread over the surface, as in the Udaiydr- 
pdlayam Taluq, hut instances have been observed where it attains 
a thickness of four feet or more. It is, as a rule, very fine grained, 
but becomes coarser towards the bottom, where a thin layer of 
rounded quartz pebbles is of frequent occurrence. 

The surface is often hardened or caked, the furrows, even 
in freshly-ploughed fields, becoming compact after some days’ 
exposure. 

Red soil, especially the sandy variety, covers by far the greater 
area in the metamorphic regions. Around the foot of each of the 
mountain-ranges the red soil'occurs in a belt, a mile or two in width, 
forming a deposit of fine red sand, having a caked surface, like 
that observed in the soil covering the grits. 

It is generally four or five feet deep, but much greater thick¬ 
ness is often observable in the peculiarly deep and narrow gullies 
which have been worn in the deposit by the streams. 

The Lai is in many cases nothing more than the result of 
the decomposition of the underlying, or closely adjoining, rocks of 
the metamorphic series, which are all more or less ferruginous, and 
have a more irregular texture than the grits. 

The red and sandy soils are very largely cultivated for, and 
appeal’ to bo admirably adapted to, tho growth of dry-grain crops. 

With regard to tho connection of the red soil with the underly¬ 
ing rocks, it may be observed that where granite and quartz 
abound a coarse dry soil of reddish or brown color prevails, as 
is the case over 1 the greater part of the Trichinopoly District south 
of the Cauvery. Where hornblendic rocks prevail, the soil shows 
rapid alternations of red of all shades, some very bright, others 
toned by an admixture of brown. The presence of magnetic iron- 
buds renders the soil generally of a very dark-red or reddish-brown. 

Of the origin of the’red soils but littlo can bo said. A greet 
part, and probably by far the greatest part, is formed by the 
decomposition of more or less ferruginous rocks, especially the 
hornblendic varieties. Mr. Blandford considered them to have 
been chiefly formed in or on the sides of lagoons, a supposition 
which, however, in tho opinion of Messrs. King and Foote, did not 
appear to be borne out by the facts of the case generally, though to 
certain hods of limited area such an origin might be attributed. 

The red soils occurring on the several ranges of mountains 
which arc evidently formed by woutlu ring of the underlying* rocks, 
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cannot bo distinguished by the eye from the Lai of the plains, and Ou*» ‘ rt: TI - 
in both, the variation of the amount of ferruginous matter may Okoloov^ 
bo constantly seen to bo dependent upon the nature of the under- 
lying rocks. 

II. Second in point of area are the alluvial soils. 

Deposition of alluvium has taken place along the wholQ 
seaboard of this part of Southern India, forming a continuous 

belt varying in breadth, which, in a westerly direction, runs up 

the valleys of the three main rivers and of their tributaries ; while 
all along the edge of the seaward belt, and occasionally further 
inland, ridges of sand have been formed by the winds prevalent 
in these localities. 

The alluvium of the Cauvery oxtends over a very wide area, Alluvium of 
occupying a considerable pa it of tho Trichinopoly District, and 
by far the larger half of Tanjore, and it strikes up in a northerly 
direction to join the alluvium of th6 ellur in the South Aicot 
District. 

The delta commences at the head of Srirangam Island, The delta, 
ton miles west-north-west of Trichinopoly, where the Coleroon 
branches off, forming the most northerly of the many channels by 
which the water reaches the sea. 

Tho northern boundary of the alluvial valley is formed by Nortlarn 
metamorphic rocks which extend eastward, with a short intervening 
spread of cretaceous rocks, to within nine or ten miles south of 
Ariyalur. From tills point the cretaceous rocks, succeeded by 
Cuddalore sandstones, form the boundary ; tho latter formation 
gradually landing north and forming a low promontory between 
the alluvial flats of the Cauvery and Vellar Rivers. 

Along the sido of the delta, as well as on the north bank of 
the Cauvery, west of Srirangam Island, the alluvial boundary, 
owing to tho more gentle vise of the country (except in tno 
neighbourhood of the rugged granitic ridges of lrungalur, and the 
spread of granitoid metamorphic rocks to the eastwaid) and the 
uniform character of the rocks across which the tributaries ha\o 
worn their way, extends for a good distance up the courses of thoso 
rivers. On tho south sido the houndary is much less, sinuous, 
tho streams having more tho nature of torrents than of nvois , the 
country through which thoy flow rising rather rapidly and being 
lucre rugged than that on the left hank of the Cauvery. 

Almost tho whole surface of the alluvial plain is under wot ni 

cultivation. In many places the limit of this cultivation coincides Jl ' u “ v ‘" m ' 
with tho boundary of the alluvium ; in others it has crossed and 
covered up the natural line of boundary, rendering the exact, 
determination and laying down of the sue in a matter of great 
difficulty and sometimes an impossibility, lu the case of the 
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tributary streams from the north, this difficulty occurs pretty 
frequently, for bunds have been.built across the streams at various 
points, so as to form tanks, and those, with the artificial channels 
running parallel to tho river, have assisted in the formation of alluvial 
flats extending often a mile or more beyond the true boundary. 

Nature of the Alluvial Soils .—Two principal varieties of soil 
occupy by far the greater part of the surface of the delta, and are 
very nearly equal in extent of development first, dark humus; 
second, pale yellow sandy soil. 

The dark humus occurs chiefly above and about the head 
of the delta, the seaboard and adjacent country having a decidedly 
sandy character; many parts indeed, if not irrigated, would 
speedily become a perfect desert. The humus is, where dry, not 
unlike cotton-soil in appearance, but less friable ; when wet it has 
considerable plasticity without, however, in general, assuming a 
clayey character. The sandy districts, when well irrigated, arc by 
no means unfertile, though vegetation has not quite tho same 
unbounded luxuriance as on the dark soil. Clayey beds are very 
rare 

III. Black Soils . —Cotton soil (or regur), as the name implies, 
is one in which cotton is grown. But it does not follow that 
this vegetable'product is only grown on such a soil ; indeed, it is 
oftoiier and better cultivated on a dark-grey soil, in which there 
is a considerable amount of calcareous matter (kunkur). 

Iu tho neighbourhood of Valikandapuram, there are some 
extensive spreads of cotton soil flanking the north-cast side of tho 
Pabhamalais. It is also found to the south of these mountains 
where there is a large spread immediately south and west of 
Settikulam. 

In the Turaiyur Valley, between tho Kollimalais and 
Paeharaalais, regur occurs, in several detached and rounded 
patches, about three miles north-west of Kannamir, at Badarpettai, 
four or five miles south of Uppiliyapuram and at Ammapatti, throe 
miles south of Turaiy ur. 

The very black soil lies, as far as has been observed, on the 
higher undulations of the comparatively flat country. It is 
generally of a very dark-brownish black color, with occasionally 
greyish or bluish shades. Tho mineral composition of cotton soil 
varies considerably, some varieties being so sandy as to constitute 
a clayey loam, while others are marly, or still more rarely form a 
very still clay, all agreeing, as a rule, in the absence of coarse 
mineral particles. 

In dry weather the surface is seamed with gaping cracks, 
win eh break : t up into irregular polygonal figures, and the soil is 
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then very friable, but in wet weather it becomes a highly tenacious CTiaptiu II. 

1 v Geology 

mua * . and Soils. 

Many of the larger cracks extend throe or four feet m depth, - 

and, where numerous, render the ground unsafe for rapid riding. 

According to existing chemical analysis, there is very little <>8*^ 
organic matter in this soil, the mean result of observations being regur. 
about four per cent. 

Regur is principally devoted to the cultivation of cotton, but ^ c cultural 
dry grains are also extensively raised on it. 

IY. The least important of the four classes of soils that have Mixed Boils, 
been mentioned above is that of the mixed soils which occupy 
a small area, comparatively speaking, in the country now treated 
of. In tliis class the various transitions between red, black, sandy, 
and white soils and vegetable mould are included. These transi¬ 
tions are generally met with at the borders of great spreads of 
the several pure soils which commonly appear to graduate into each 
other, a process greatly assisted by the turning up of the soils in 
agricultural processes. In many cases the transition is very gradual 
and insensiblo, and it is often very difficult to decide what to 
consider as an impure variety of a pure soil, or what to class at 
once as a mixed soil. 


In connection with the regnr 
may be established. 


two classes of mixed varieties Mix«a 

regur Boil. 


First —Soils of organic origin, in which animal life was more 
prevalent than vegetable life, as proved by 1 he excessive quantity 
of kunkur formed by decomposition of shells, &o., and subsequent 
precipitation of tho carbonate of lime derived from them. Ibis 
class is one which undergoes many changes in its composition and 
toxturo, according to the greater or lesser amount of kunkur 
particles which may be distributed through it, becoming of a light 
grey or oven whitish color. 

Secondly .—Soils of an origin only in part organic are found, 
which assume a dark brown or reddish tinge, owing to the admixture 
of ferruginous matter derived from tho rock in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Somo of the transition soils are of great fertility, 
especially the dark chocolate-colored loams met with at the junc¬ 
tion of rioh red soils with black soils. 

Tho most ban-on of all the soils is the white or salt soil, White or .at 
generally a mixture of clay and sand in variable proportions, con- * 
tuimng considerable quantities of both soda and potash, together 
with some common salt. These salts are derived from tho docom- 
l ,0 *’h iou of the highly felspathio rocks in the neighbourhood. This 
wliito soil i, generally mot with in hollows or swampy plains, and 
often contains small but troublesome quicksands. 
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On the south bank of the Cauvery there are several spreads of 
this white soil, whore large nullahs, which have had a rapid course 
over the different beds of the metamorpliic series, suddenly come 
upon nearly level ground near the edge of the alluvium. The 
white soil occurs in many places all over tho country, but the 
spreads are very rarely of sufficient extent to be worthy of 
notice. 

As might be expected from tho very trifling amount of lime¬ 
stone occuning within the Tricliinopoly District, true marls arc 
almost unknown, unless some of the kunkury varieties of cotton 
soil be regarded as such. If this be done, they are not uncommon 
in the regur-covered districts before enumerated. 

Part X.— Economic Geology. 


No one can have travelled through any of the districts of 
Southern India in which large pagodas occur without having been 
struck by the admirable adaption to architectural purposes of 
several varieties of gneiss rock, as regards both the size and tho 
durability of tho blocks employed independently of their beauty 
when polished. 

Gntirt,. Fine masses of this rock might be obtained from several of the 

gneiss bosses near Tricliinopoly, such as tho Eriunbisvaram Pagoda 
Itock, tho Golden Rock, and the Tricliinopoly Rock itself, in all of 
which the jointing and foliation appear favorable to the quarrying 
of large rectangular masses of stone. 

Some of the finest carvings in the temple of Srirangam are 
executed in fine-grained pinkish-colored quartzo-folspathic gneiss, 
containing a few small crystals of magnetic iron. \ 

The entrance to the rock pagoda at Tricliinopoly may like¬ 
wise be mentioned as showing some fair examples of large-sized 
carved pillars of gneiss. 

Close to the travellers’ bungalow at Valikandapuram stands a 
fine old pagoda, now rapidly falling into ruins, tho base of the 
gbpuram and adjoining mantapam of which, as well as a small deep 
tank surrounded by a covered terrace, show some very beautiful 
carvings in gneiss on a largo scale. 

, ... .1 Tho crystalline limestones of this area, so far as is known, have 

liaijutHi'.'. never been put t.o any use in masonry, excepting perhaps a few 
rough blocks, loosely piled together, in the bund of a tank. If 
well selected, however, they are not only admirably adapted for 
general building purposes, but could advantageously be applied to 
decorative purposes, being susceptible of a high polish. Tho 
marble must, however, not be polished in the native method, which 
generally greatly defaces the stone by choking all the minute 
cracks between the crystals with some black substance. 
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The heels at each of the localities enumerated in Part YII are, 
it is believed, well worth quarrying both for building stones and 
lime-burning. In the former capacity their superiority to bricks 
is unquestionable, and they are so much more easily and cheaply 
dressed than any of the siliceous gneissic rocks that they merit 
every attention. The beds are, as a rule, singularly free from 
joints, and blocks of immense size might, in many places, be obtained 
with very little difficulty. ■ The natives, indeed, do not use the 
limestone even for the purpose of lime-burning, for which object, of 
air the various materials available, two only are made use of, viz., 
kunkur and shells. The intermittent process of burning is the only 
one practised and the quantity of lime burnt at one operation is 
usually small, frequently less than a hundred-weight. I he kilns 
are of mud and vary in construction. 


Ciiatt™ rr. 

Gkoi.ooy 
AM' Soils. 


The mortar prepared from kunkur is very hard and lasting. Km t.ur 
It appears, however, to ho but sparingly used in stone edifices. In 
some of the large pagodas the stones are either laid together 
without mortar, or so little is used that it is not seen at the surface 
of the work. The roofs of many of the chat trams and mantapams 
are constructed of long blocks of gneiss carried on joists of the 
same rock, which in their turn arc homo on the elongated capitals 
of the square columns, all, so far as can be seen, laid dry without 
mortar. The host and purest kunkur noticed during the geological 
survey occurred in the laminated sandy beds of the Triehinopoly. 
group to the west of Kallikkudi. Perhaps equally good is found in 
similar beds of the Uttattur group to the cast of Terani and 
Kami, and the mineral occurs more or less throughout the gypse¬ 
ous clays to the east of Uttattur, and to the south and south-east 
of the same place. On the Ariyalur beds in the east, of the district 
ii usually fonns a bed of one or two feet in thickness, being 
probably derived in a great measure from the denuded beds of 1 ho 
group ; and a similar bed frequently occurs in the same position 
on 'lie surface of the gneiss, where the rock is covered with rogur. 

In the old alluvium of the Vellar and the other large rivers 
kunkur always occurs to some extent, hut it is less abundant in tlie 
more recent deposits of the Cauvery Delta. It is probably in a 
great measure owing to the almost universal distribution of this 
mineral, and the ease with which it is collected, as much as to its 
excellence as a material for mortar, that the limestones so abundant 
tlu'oughout the district have been hitherto almost entirely neglected 
a source of lime. 


Vessels of all shapes and «'zes are made from blocks of pot-stone TM Mime 
° r compact steatite. The vessels are cut by means of various VC830lr 
chisel-shaped tools, while resting either on a pad of straw and 
or else on the operators lap. 
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CitArTKit II. Trap rocks aro used only as rough stones for tank-bunds, &e., 

< t couh> \ oras roa( j metal, for which latter purpose they are bett er tlian almost 
a. i> ... ils. other class of rocks, especially for roads exposed to heavy 

rses t.. which traffic. In addition to their exceeding hardnesB and difficulty of 
rocksure j»ut. working, there is a great objection to tlieir employment as 
building stones, namely, that in damp climates the basaltic 
varieties absorb and retain great quantities of moisture. 

Lntorito. Laterite, if well selected, offers a fair building stone, and, 

though apt to wear away soon under heavy traffic, it also makes a 
good road material, because of its strong binding qualities. It is 
quarried in various places for both purposes, especially along the 
road from Tricliinopoly to Tanjore. 

It is quarried at or a little below the surface, square blocks being 
picked out with a crow-bar, or the ordinary pick used by the 
natives, and then left for some time to become hardened. Whilo 
being quarried the stone is sectile, requiring but little troublo iu 
the dressing, but eventually it becomes quite hard. It is largely 
employed as a road metal. It is, from its very vesicular character, 
but rarely susceptible of anything like ornamental carving. 

On the subject of the value of laterite as a building stone 
a considerable diversity of opinion exists amongst those able to 
form a correct judgment on such a matter—by some its value is 
greatly extolled, by others it is rejected as a very untrustworthy 
material,—on account of its very varying degree of resistance to 
crushing power. The fact is, laterite frequently varies" greatly in 
quality even in different parts of the same bed ; hence, iu a work 
in which durability is an object, much circumspection should bo 
used in the selection of the laterite blocks to be employ ed, 
which should be neither very sandy nor yet wanting in iron. 
Where of poor quality the laterite soon crumbles away when 
exposed to the influence of weather and moisture. 

ILi.'k days. The only clays used by the natives for brick-making are those 
of the fluviatile alluvial deposits, and more rarely of the superficial 
deposits, which cover the gneiss of the low country. The latter 
are in general but little adapted for the purpose, consisting either 
of sand, with too small a proportion of clay, or of regur, which, on 
the other hand, is an almost pure loam. Where the two forms of 
soil moot and intermiuglo are the best spots for the purpose of brick- 
manufacture. It is only in towns and some few large villages that 
bricks are much used, the huts of the agricultural classes being 
built of mud with thatched roofs. The native process of briek- 
muking is a rude form of that commonly practised in other 
countries. The clay, which is always, so sandy as to enable the 
workmen to dispense with the preliminary process of pugging, is 
mixed by the aid of a shovel with sufficient water to render il a 
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semi-fluid paste, which is rudely aud rapidly moulded in a wetted Chaptfu II 
mould, and the bricks, being dried in tho sun, are burnt in a kiln 

in the usual manner. The native bricks are soft and bad, frequently- 

containing cavities and irregular in shape, but this is due to want 
of proper care in mixing and moulding and to insufficient burning. 

It is probable that the same clays used by them would yield 
excellent bricks under an improved process. 

The cretaceous rocks and plant-beds of Tnchinopoly yield Fine ciny* 
several fine clays well adapted for the manufacturo of pottery and ^ 

other materials used in the ceramic arts, viz., China stone and 
kaolin, felspar, flints, and gypsum, are all obtainable within this 
district. None of these are utilized by the natives, whose pottery 
(unglazed and porous) is made chiefly from sandy ferruginous 
clays, which occur at one or two places in tho superficial deposits, 

A fine pipe-clay occurs in the plant-beds between Terani and Pipe-day. 
Karai, forming a thick bed, which is exposed in cno of tho small 
feeders of tho Terani Tank, about a mile and half to the north-east 
of the village. The clay is a greyish-white dunch, with a fow 
stains of iron, hut, were a pure clay required, the stained parts 
might be easily separated by hand-picking. This clay when 
ground and kneaded w r orks w r ell, and when burnt assumes a bluish- 
white tinge. 

The granitic ridge to the north of the'Cauvery contains a large Felspar, 
quantity of felspar, and this mineral might be easily obtained free 
from any admixture of quartz. Large quantities are scattered over 
the stony parts of the ridge, and might he collected at small cost. 

It is apparently an arthoclase, but it has not yet been analysed. 


Flints, almost undistinguishable from fragments of English Flints, 
chalk, flints, are found at Kurichikulam, in tho Udaiy&rpalayam 
Tnluq, a few miles south of the Vollar. They occur in the highest 
exposed part of the cretaceous rockfi near the overlap of the 
Cuddalore beds, and probably form a continuous band running 
north and south. The country is, however, too thickly covered 
Tatli soil to admit of the flint-bed being traced throughout. Thc-.e 
flints are used by the natives of the surrounding villages for 
obtaining fire with a steel. 

This mineral is common in many parts of the cretaceous rooks Gypsum, 
ot Inch iuopoly, generally in the form of fibrous plates intercalated 
111 the bedding and of no great thickness, more rarely in concre- 
tions, and replacing the shells of Nautili Ammonites, and other 
fossils. A pure gypsum, fitted for the preparation of stucco or 
statuary casts, is with difficulty found, as it almost invariably 
contains a small proportion of clay, which cannot be separated by 
wa-hing, and which would destroy its whiteness; but it may be 
olii .uned in any desired cjtuuxiity of sufficient pvurity for the 
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CirArTEit II. preparation of moulds, such as are used in the ceramic arts, or 
iiKcn.ofiv indeed for any purpose in which, pure whiteness is not essential. 

It is most abundant in the Uttattur beds, especially in the belem- 
nite clays to the east of Uttattur, and in the unfossiliferous clay 
to the north-east of Maravattur. At the former place it occurs in 
fibrous plates of from half an inch to. two or three inches in thickness, 
and may^ bo collected in any quantity in the broken ground 
between Uttattur and Kerudamangalam. At Maravattur it occurs 
both in the fibrous form and in transparent plates (selenite) and 
crystals irregularly intercalated in the clays of the lower part of 
the group. Fragments of great purity may he easily selected, but 
it cannot be obtained in any quantity free from the argillaceous 
matrix. 

Suit and soda. Common salt effloresces from the soil and superficial rocks 
over a considerable area to the north of Lalgudi and is collected 
by the poorest of the village people for household use. It is very 
impure, containing apparently a considerable admixture of chlo¬ 
ride of calcium, which gives it a disagreeable bitter taste, and 
which the village people have not the art of separating. It is 
chiefly collected from the beds of nullahs, where, after a draught 
of a few weeks, it covers the sand with a thin efflorescence. The 
surface sand, having been scraped together by the villagers, is 
lixiviated, and the solution thus obtained evaporated to dryness 
in the sun on flat stones, round which a run of clay has been 
made to retain the solution. 


Soda is of widespread occurrence in the Trichinopoly District, 
chiefly on the gneiss and on the alluvium, more rarely on tho 
cretaceous rocks. It is, however, never derived from these latter 
rocks, hut from the decomposition of the many varieties of 
homhlendic and felspathic gneiss. It occurs in a whitish soil 
known as “dhobW earth,” which is usually found in marshy 
places. The earth is collected by washermen, and used instead of 
soap for washing cloth. The soda is frequently mixed with 
common salt and probably w r ith other soluble salts. 

lion The cretaceous rocks contain in several places ferruginous 

nodules, which mounds of old stags prove to have boon worked by 
tho natives at some former period. The greater part of the plains 
is now too denuded of jungle to allow of fuel being consumed 
in tho production of iron, however abundant its ores may be, and 
little or no iron is at present made in tho Trichinopoly District. 
Tho only place where the people have been observed engaged in 
this manufacture is at Talugai Village in tho Musiri Taluq. 
IVvrugiin us concretions, which have been at one time worked, 
occur'in the r Malt dr beds to the south of Uttattur and in the 
lower beds of the Ariyalur group to the south of Ariyaldr. 
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The gneiss in the neighbourhood of Olappadi and Veppur Chapter n. 
Villages in the Perumbalur Taluq shows frequent stains of Geoi.oc.y 
copper, and in a small nullah to the south of the latter village 
Mr. Blandford found two or three pieces of cupriferous veinstone, Copper ores, 
but was unable to discover their origin. The specimens were 
considerably water-worn ; they consisted of quartz with little nests 
of malachite, red oxide, fahl-erz and native copper, and were of 
sufficient richness to repay working were there any quantity of 
ore equally good. The gneiss around was found much penetrated 
by little cracks filled with quartz and calespar, and it is probable 
that the veinstone had been derived from one of these of unusually 
large dimensions. 

Under tliis head may be included the marbles which have been Ornamental 
described under the head of limestones, and a few varieties of &tonib * 
quartz of no great importance. The only marble worked by the 
natives as such is the shell marble of Kerudamangalam, a village 
in the south of the Perambaliir Taluq, of which table-tops, paper¬ 
weights, and similar ornaments are manufactured in Trichinopoly. 

When polished it is of dark-grey color, and is marked, like the 
well known purbeck stone, with white sections of the included 
shells. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FLOEA AND FAUNA. 


Flotia — Cereals.—Fibros.-^Tobacco, —Indigo.—Betel* vine. —Vegetables.— Timber 
and Fruit Trees. 

The Forest Department —Fuel Reserves.—Plantations.— Proposal to transfer the 
Pachamalais to the Forest Department. 

Fauna — Ferae Nature.—Mammals.—Fish.—Snakes.—Silkworm. 

Chatter III. The flora and fauna of the district have never been described, 
Flora and I ] ia ve not been able, either in the Collector’s records or else- 
AN i. >a* w ] iere> to get much assistance towards preparing an account of 
them. Such information as I have been able to collect will bo 
found in the following pages 

Flora. 

Cu* rli. The most important oereals grown in the district will he first 

described. 

The principal grain grown in tho district is rice (Oryza saliva ), 
of wdiich there are tw r o main varieties known as Samlri or Pisanam 
aud Kar. Samba, is the best description of rice grown in the 
district, and is consumed by all the well-to-do classes. It is some¬ 
times a five and sometimes a six months’ crop. When grown as a 
single crop, as it very commonly is, it is sown in July and Auguso 
and harvested in December and January. When cultivated as a 
second crop, it is sown in October and November and harvested in 
March and April. It is sometimes sown broadcast, hut, as a rule, is 
grown first in seed-beds and then transplanted. There are thirteen 
different kinds of Samba grown in tho district, of which the 
following are the Tamil names : —Sirumamyan (six months’ crop), 
Totakai samba (five months), Muttu samba (six months), Vattal- 
kundu samba (five months), Gerudan samba (six months), Anantan 
samba (five months), Palaimaniyan (six months), Kaivara samba 
(five months), Vangi 'six months), Piingar (four months), Sembalai 
(six months), Perumbisanam (seven months), Iramabanam (seven 
months). 

Kar is an inferior description of paddy, and is eaten principally 
by the lower classes. It is of four kinds, known as Kodaikar, 
Senkuruvai, Venkuruvai, and Marikar. Of these the throe first are 
four months’ crops, but the last takes five and sometimes six months 
to reach maturity, Marikar is sown in July and August and 




harvested in November and December, and the other three descrip- Chapter ITI> 
tion of Kar paddy are, as a rule, sown in November and December Flop a 
and harvested in March and April. A * r 

In addition to the above there is a bearded variety of paddy to 
be found in the district wliich is called Valan, from the Tamil 
word Val, a tail. It is an inferior description of rice, and it is eaten 
by the laboring classes only. It is sown in February and March 
and harvested in July and August. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 

134,007 acres in the district were cultivated with nee. 

The following are the dry grains grown in the districtRcigi 
(Eleusine coracana) (Tam. Keppai) is one of the commonest dry 
grains. It is a four months’ crop, and is sown in May, June, July 
or August, and harvested in September, October, November, or 
December. It is eaten by all classes in the dry villages, usually in 
the form of cakes. It is often grown on garden land, and watered 
by baling from wells. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 104,007 acres in 
the district were cultivated with ragi. 

Cholum (Holcus saccharatus) is extensively grown all over th 
dry parts of the district, especially in Kulittalai and Musiri Taluqs. 

It is a four months’ crop, and is sown in June or Jidy and harvested 
in October or November. It is boiled and eaten much in the same 
manner as rice. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 140,176 acres in the 
district were cultivated with cholum. Cumbu (Holeus spieatus) 
is the dry grain most extensively grown in the district. It is a 
four months’ crop, being sown in July and harvested in November. 

It is eaten in the same manner as cholmn. In Fasli 1285 
157,193 acres were cultivated with this grain. Yaragu (Pasjmtum 
' icntaccuni) is extensively cultivated iu Udaiy&rpalayam and 

arabalur Taluqs, and to a less degree in the dry villages in the 
^er taluqs. It is a four months’ crop, being sown in May, Juno 
or July, and harvested in September, Ootober, and November. It 
is boiled and eaten like cumbu. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 145,803 
acres in the district were cultivated with varogu. 

Tuvarai (Crtjanus Tndicus) is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Musiri Taluq, but not much elsewhere. It is a three months’ 
crop, and is sown in December aud harvested in March. When the 
husks have been romoved it is known as dboll (Tam. Paruppu), 
and is eaten in the form of cakes. It is a favorite flavoring grain. 

In Fasli 1285 28,028 acres were sown with this grain. Samai 
(Varncum miliaccuni) is extensively grown in Kulittalai Taluq, but 
is rarely met with in Perambmlur aud Udaiyarpalayam, It is a 
three months’ crop, being sown in August or September and 
harvested in November or December. It is boiled and eaten in 
the same way as cholum or cumbu. Ift Pasli 1285 24,809 acres 
were cultivated with Bitrnai. Ulundu (Plmeohs mtiatus) 9 black 
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CiiATTv.ii III. gram, is but little grown in the district, only 2,372 acres having 
F r'uN\ keen cu ^^ va ^ e ^ w ith it in Fasli 1285. The seed is pounded and 

.. ’ then made into cakes and eaten. It is a four months’ crop, being 

sown in September and harvested in January. 

Tinai (Panicum Italicum ), or Italian millet, is a three months’ 
crop, being sown in September and harvested in December. It is 
an inferior description of grain, and is but little cultivated, only 
2,372 acres having been sown with it in Fasli 1285. 

Mochai (Doliclm labial) is a six months’ crop, being sown in 
July or August and reaped in February and March. It is but 
little grown, and only 3,934 acres were cultivated with it in Fasli 
1285. 


Kollu (Dolichos unif orm), or horse-gram, is a four months’ crop, 
being sown in October and reaped in February. It is a precarious 
crop, as it requires frequent showers, and is destroyed equally by 
excessive drought or moisture. It is grown to a considerable extent 
in Kulittalai Taluq, but not much elsewhere. In Fasli 1285 
25,022 acres were cultivated with gram. 

Kadalai (Cicer arictinim )), or Bengal gram, is but little cultivated 
in this district, only 649 acres having been cultivated with it in 
Fasli 1285. It is a three months’ crop, being sown in December 
and harvested in March. Amanaku (Ricimis communis ), or castor- 
oil seed. There are tw r o varieties of the castor-oil plant known as 
Fructibm Mqjoribus and Minoribus . It is from the former of these 
that the lamp-oil, which is so much used, is made, while the. castor- 
oil used as medicine is prepared from the small-seeded variety. 
The large-seeded variety is cultivated throughout the dry parts of 
the district, and 24,321 acres were sown with it in Fasli I‘ 

It is a six months’ crop, being sown in July and harvested 
J anuary. 

An account of the fibres of the district will now be given. 

Fii/io 9 . The cultivation of fibre-producing trees and plants in Trichi- 

nopoly District is very limited. The principal descriptions to be 
found are the following :—The plantain (Musa paradmaca) (Tam. 
Valai). Although this treo is extensively cultivated, its fibre is made 
but little uso of. The palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis) (Tam. 
Panaimaram). This tree is but rarely to be met with, and but little 
fibre is made from it. (Hibiscus cannahmus) (Tam. Pulicharkirai). 
This plant is cultivated on dry lands and in gardens, as a rule, 
along with some description of grain. The fibre is very strong, and 
is used for maidng ropes, &c. Talai (Pandnnus odorattssimus). The 
leaves of tins plant abound in tough fibres, which are used for 
matting, Ac., eordago. It is not extensively cultivated in the 
district. Sunn (CJrotalaria juncta) (Tam. Sana!). The hemp manu- 
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facturod from this plant is imported into Triehinopoly, but it is not Chapter III. 

cultivated there to any extent. Flora 

.... and Fauna. 

Among other useful plants grown in the district the following - 

may bo mentioned :— 

Tobacco {Nicotiana tabacim) (Tam. Pugaiyilai) is grown to a Tobacco, 
considerable extent in Kulittalai Taluq, to a less degree in Musiri, 
Perambalur, and Udaiyarpalayam, and scarcely at all in Trichino- 
poly. The total number of acres cultivated with it in Fasli 
1285 was 1 ,26 i. The average quantity produced per acre is about 
lj candies. 

Tobacco is, as a rule, grown on permanently improved garden —Method of 
land, and a rich alluvial soil is that best suited for its cultivation, cultivation. 
The crop requires a considerable amount of water, which is, as a 
rule, raised to it by baling from wells. Cattle-dung is used to 
manure it. The seed is not sown broadcast in the fields, but in 
seed-beds. The seeds are sown about the middle of Octobor, the 
seedlings transplanted towards the end of November, and the crop 
generally cut towards the beginning of the following April. As 
a general rule the plant is not interfered with till it puts forth 
about ten leaves. These are then left, and all others that may 
sprout out afterwards are plucked off. When these ton loaves 
come to maturity the stem on which they are growing is cut down. 

As a general rule there is no second crop. In some coses, however, 
after the stems have been cut the roots remaining in the ground 
are watered, and a fresh crop thus raised. The leaves thus grown 
are, however, generally small and poor. 

The following is the account given of the manner in.which the —tho.i ••£ 
tobacco leaves are cured. When the leaves have come to maturity, 
one day towards evening the cultivators cut down all the plants 
without, however, removing them from tho fields. On the follow¬ 
ing morning these plants are collected and put in heaps, each con¬ 
taining twenty or thirty. These heaps are covered with varagu straw 
or sugar-cane stalks. In the evening the straw is removed and the 
plants are left exposed to the air till the following morning, when 
they arc again covered as before. They are thus covered and 
uncovered every morning and evening for six or seven days, when 
they are taken into a house and hung in bundles of four or five 
tied together with a string and fastened to tho beams of tlie roof. 

They are left thus for seven or eight days, when they are taken 
down aud placed in heaps of one or ouo and a half yardb: in height 
and covered with straw, weights being placed on the top of them. 

On the fourth day those heaps are opened and the plants changed 
to a different spot, when they are again covered and lighter weights 
placed on then). This is done four times, and the leaves are then 
taken off from tlic several stems and strung together in bundles of 

10 
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CuAPTET? Til. sixty or seventy each. Those are hung in the shado for three days, 
i loha a fter which they are placedinrows and covered with straw, over which 
light weights are placed. Thoy are left thus for fifteen days, when 
they are taken out and are then considered fit for use. The 
manufacture of cigars and cheroots is extensively carried on in 
Trichinopoly town, but, as the leaf grown in the district is not of 
a high quality, these are, as a rule, made of imported tobacco, the 
greater part of which comes from Dindigul. Manufactured tobacco 
is exported from Trichinopoly to all parts of India. 

Cotton (Gossypum Indicum ) (Tam. Parutti) is extensively culti¬ 
vated in the karisal or black cotton soil of Perambalur Taluq, 
but not much in other taluqs. It is sown in October or November, 
and the picking is carried on in February and March. In Fasli 
1285 46,526 acres were cultivated with cotton. Indigo (Indigo- 
fera tinctoria) (Tam. Avuri) is but little grown in the district, 
only 678 acres having been cultivated with it in Fasli 1285. It 
is sown in Ootober or November and cut in April and May. 
Betel-vine ( Chavica betel) (Tam. Yottilai) is extensively grown in 
the gardens near Trichinopoly town. It is a precarious but most 
remunerative crop. It requires constant watering and heavy 
manuring. Tho vine is generally trained up the agati treo 
(Agati grandiflora). Tho leaves mixed with lime are masticated 
by natives of all classes. Turmeric ( Curcuma longd) (Tam. 
Manjal) is grown extensively, as it is an almost invariable 
ingredient in curries. The crop takes about eight months to reach 
maturity, and requires irrigation. The following aro the principal 
vegetables grown :—Chillies, green and red ( Gapsicum annuum) 
(Tam. Milak&y) ; Brinjals (Solatium mclongena) (Tam. Katirikay) ; 
Cuoumber (Oucumis utilissimus) (Tam. Yelliri); Sweet potato 
(Batatas edulis) (Tam. Vallikilangu) ; Onions (Allium cep a) (Tam. 
Vengayam). Garlic (Allium sativum (Tam. Vellaipundu); and 
various sorts of greens called in Tamil kerai. 

Tho following is a list of the most important fruit and timber 
trees to be found in tho district:— 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

( 

Remarks. 

Acacia amara 

1 

Usilai ,. ». 

The wood is strong and close-grained and 
is used for ricc-poundcrs and in making 
cattlc-pcns. 

Acacia Arabica .. 

Karuvclam 

The Babul tree. —The wood is hard and 
is used for making carts, ploughs, &c., 
and largely for firewood. The hark is 
used as a tonic and the young leavc 3 as 
an astringent. The tree grows rapidly, 
and is to bo found in (ill parts of the 
district, especially in the beds of tanks. 

Acada_loucophloea. 

Yclvdlam.. 

The To. > lie led Acacia. —The wood is hard 
and is used for building purposes, agri¬ 
cultural implements, and for firewood. 
The bark is one of the ingredients used 
in the manufacture of arrack. 

Acacia planifrons .. 

Sdli 

The wood is used in making cattlo-pcnB 
and for firewood. 

Acacia sundra 

Karungdli 

The wood is hard and close-grained. It 
rarely, however, grows to a large size, 
and is used principally for posts and in 
making cots. 

/Eglo marmelos ., 

Vilva-maram 

The Bel tree. —Tho wood is useless. Tho 
fruit is nutritious and is used iis an 
alterative. A docoction unde from the 
fruit dried before it is ripo is used in 
cases of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Agati gvandi flora . , 

Agati 

Principally grown in betel gardens. The 
bark is bitter and is used as a tonic. 
Tho leaves are used as a fodder for 
cattle and the wood as firewood. 

Ailanthns excclsa. 

Pindri 

The wood is light and not durable. It 
is used for making planks. 

Alnngium decapa- 
t alum. 

Alinji .. 

The wood is handsome and valuable. 

Anocardium occi- 
dentulo. 

Muntirikai 

The Cashew Nut. —Oil is made from the 
nuts, tho kernels of which arc oaten by 
all classes. Tho wood is useless. 

Auona squamosa. 

Sitd-moram 

The Custard Apple tree. —Tho loaves when 
bruised and mixed with salt aro applied 
to tumours in order to ripen them. 
Tho fruit is oxccllunt and in eaten by 
Natives and Europeans. Tho tree is 
constantly met w ith in tho gardens in 
the irrigated parts of tho district. 

Artcw arpus intogri- 
f olios. 

Pild-maram 

The Jack tree. —Tho fruit, which grows to 
an enormous size and hangs by a pedun¬ 
cle springing from the trunk, is a 
favorite article of fruit with Natives. 
It has a sickening and offensive smell 
The leaves are given as fodder to goats 
and other cattle. The wo« d is much 
a- 4 for nmking furniture for which 
it is very well suited. 


Flora 
and Fauna. 
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Botanical Name. 


Tamil'Name. 


Remarks. 


Azadiraclita Indica. 


Bassia longifolia .. 


Bamljnsa arundi. 
nacea. 


Bauliinia acuminata 


Bauhinia tommtosa. 


BoragHiis flabelli- 
formis. 


Butea frondosii .. 


Voppa-maram 


Iluppai . ,. 


Mtingil ,. 


Kokumantdrai 

Kdttumantdrai 

Panfii-maram 


Pdv&rasu 


The Nim or Margosa tree .—Tlio bar!:, 
v/bich has a remarkably bitter taste, is 
often used as a substitute for cinchona. 
It is considered by Natives to bo a 
useful tonic in intermittent fevers. It 
is also the custom among them to cover 
patients recovering from small-pox with 
its leaves. The oil extracted from the 
fruits is extensively used for lamps, 
oil cakes, &c., and by Nativos for 
bathing purposes. The leaves are used 
as manure and as fodder for cattle. 
The wood is hard and very useful for 
economical purposes, principally be¬ 
cause it is proof against insects. It 
makes an excellent avenue tree. 

One of the commonest trees in the district. 
The wood is hard and durable, but not 
easily worked. Its great merit is that 
it is not attacked by insects. Oil made 
out of the ripe fruit, is very generally 
used. The smell of a topo of Iluppai 
trees at the season when the ripe fruits 
arc falling is most disagreeable. 

The Bamboo tree .—The bamboo ls applied 
to so many useful purposes that it would 
be difficult to mention an object to 
which strength and elasticity arc requi¬ 
site and for which lightness is no 
objection for which its stems aro not 
made use of. It is used largely for 
building purposes, ladders, basket- 
boats, rafts, &c. The roots aro diluent 
and the hark is a specific in eruptions. 
The seed is eaten and is known as 
bamboo rieo. 

A largo handsome shrub with white flowers 
which are used by Natives in their 
religious ceremonies. The wood serves 
as a fuel. 

The wood is used as fuel. Native physi¬ 
cians give the dried leaves and young 
flowers in cases of dysentery. 

The Paling,'a tree .—The sacc harine juice 
obtained by excision from the spadix, or 
young flowering branch, is when fri shly 
drawn before sunrise of a pleasant sweet 
taste. After fermentation it becomes 
an intoxicating di-ink known as toddy. 
Jaggery is made from the same juice. 
The wood i3 Largely used for rafters, 
joists, &c., being split In the direction 
of its length. The leaves are ordinarily 
used for thatching purposes. Strong and 
durable fibre sore made from tho petioles 
of the fronds, dffie tree is not much 
grown in this district, 

T/u Bastard teak .— This tree when in 
blossom lias a striking appearance from 
its sc irlot flowers fr mu which a yellow 
dye is made. The true rent hes no groat 
size And its wood is of little use. It is 
common throughout tho district. Whut 
is known commercially as the Ihtiea kino 
is made from a gum which exudes from 
tb< wood of this Iran 
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Botanical Name. 


Tamil Name. 


Remarks. 


Calophyllum iuo- 
pkyllum. 


Canarium strictum, 


Casuarina muricata, 


Catlmrtocarpus 

fistula. 


Chloroxylon swiet- 
onia. 

Citrus aurautium. 
Cocos nucifera ., 


Cratoova nurvala.. 


Dalbtrgia latifolin. 


Dalbcrgia sissu .. 


Dioapytoa cordi- 

folia. 

Eriodonrlron un- 
fractooHum. 


I’rytUrina Iudiea. 


KuRnnift jnml) U ] a . 

fife. 


Pinnai 


Karuppu kungili- 
yam. 

Savukku.maram . 


Konnai ., 

Kadapavuraeu 

Kolingi 

Tenna-maram 


Mavilingai 


Totakatti 


Soeha-maram 

Vakkanni 

Havam 

Marukkai 

NCival 


The Alexandrian Laurel . — Tho oil extract¬ 
ed from tho fruit is used for lamps and 
also medicinally. Tlic wood is close- 
grained and durahlo and serves for 
building purposes and as firewood. 

Black Da turner tree .—Tho tree yields a 
black dammer, which however is not 
much used. The wood is strong and 
well suited for building purposes. 

The Casuarina tree .—Considerable quan¬ 
tities of this tree have been planted by 
the Forest Department chiefly in the 
padugai (river deposit) land along the 
Cauvery. Tho main stems are most 
useful as posts and tho branches make 
excellent firewood. 

The Pudding Pipe tree .—The wood is used 
for mfters and similar purposes and for 
firewood. Tho flowers are used by 
Natives in certain religious ceremonies. 

The Satin-wood tree .—The wood is hard 
and durable and is used for building 
purposes, naves of wheels, axles, &c. 

The Orange tree .—Tho fruit is oaten by 
all classes. It is not, however, exten¬ 
sively grown in this district. 

The Coceanut tree .—To be found all over 
the irrigated portions of the district. 
There* is scarcely a part of the plant 
which is not applied to some use by 
Natives. Tho nuts are oaten both ripe 
and unripe, and oil, largely used foi 
culinary purposes and lamps, is made 
from them ; coir is tho fibrous rind of 
the nuts and is worked up into mats, 
cables, &c. Toddy and jaggery are also 
extracted from the tree in much the 
same manner as from tho palmyra. 
The wood is strong and dura 1 . 
is used for building and i 
thatching purposes. 

The leaves, bark, and roots are used medi¬ 
cinally. The wood is soft and easily 
worked. It is used for making plunk 
and as firowood. 

Black.wood tree .—Tho wood is most valua • 
hie, and when polished has something 
of tho appearance of r<>scwood. Chairs, 
tables, and ornaments of various kinds, 
especially vases, are made of this wood 
in Trichmopoly. 

The wood is light, but remarkably strong 
and durable. It is used for all ordinary 
economical purposes. 

The wood is hard and durable. It is used 
for firowood. 

Tho seeds oro embedded in silky cotton, 
which is used for stuffing beds, cushions, 
&c. The wood ig soft and easily 
worked. 

The Indian Coral ^ve. -Tho wood is soft 
and of but little use. Tho leaves arc 
used a* fodder for cattle. 

TV wood is brittle and not of much valu- 
It is iwod for firewood and for buikUmr 
purposes. n 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Remarks. 

Feronia elephan- 
tum. 

VelSnn 

The Wood-apple tree. —The fruit is eaten 
by all classes. A transparent gum 
exudes from this tree whidi resembles 
gum-arabic and is used by Native physi¬ 
cians in cases of diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery. The wood is white, hard, durablo, 
and fine-grained. 

Ficus glomerata .. 

Peyatti ., 

The wood is used for building purposes. 
The fruit is eaten by the poorer daises. 

A juice extracted from the trunk is 
used by Natives as medicine in cases of 
diabetis. 

Ficus Indica 

Alai 

The Banyan tree.-—' This tree is especially 
remarkable for the great size to which 
it constantly grows in the following 
manner :—A gummy kind of rootlet 
falls from the branches which, on reach¬ 
ing the ground, forms a support to the 
branch, and several of these extending 
and increasing year by year, forming a 
vast assemblage of pillar-liko stems, 
cover a considerable area round tho 
original trunk. Tho wood is used for 
building purposes, making doors, cartu, 
&c. It is brittle, light, and coarse¬ 
grained. The fruit is Bomctimoe eaten 
by the poorer classes. The leaves are 
commonly us,d by Hindus whin sowed 
together as plates to eat their food off. 

Ficus racemosa .. 

Atti 

The Fig tree.—' The fruit is eaten by all 
classes. The wood is brittle and < •<>ruin¬ 
grained. The tree is not extensively 
grown in this district. 

Ficus religiosn .. 

Arasu 

The wood is light and of little use. It 
however grows very quickly and makes 
a fair avenue tree. It is to be found 
all over tho district. 

Ilardwickia binata. 

A did .. ., 

The wood is hard, strong, and heavy. It 
is much used for building purposes. 

Inga dulcis 

Korukdpuli 

The Manilla Tamarind.— The fruit is 
eaten by the poorer classes. Tho wood 
is hard, coarse-grained, and brittle. It 
is used for economical purposes and as 
firewood. 

Maba buxi folia ., 

Tnunbuli .. 

Tho berries are edible. The wood is 
dark-colored, ham* durable, and useful 
for various economical purposes. 

Mangifcra Indica. 

Md-maram 

The Mango tree. —Tho wood is hard, close- 
grained, and durable. The fruit is tho 
best of all Indian fruits and is eaten by 
Europeans and Natives. Out of the 
unripe fruit tarts, preserves, pickier., 
and ehatnoy arc mado. The tree is 
common in the irrigated portions of 
the district. It is best propagated by 
grafting, but also grows from coed. 

Molia Azodarach.. 

Mulai Vcmbu 

Tho wood is hard and handsomely marked. 
It is used for many purport. Insects 
will not attack it. Tlio root is nauseous 
and bitter. When in flower it h/iv some 
resemblance to the Lila',, and lias boon 
called the Persian Lilac. 

Momecylon tincto- 

riuui 

Kiind ,, .. 

The wood is used for building and fire¬ 
wood. A yellow dyo is made from the 
leaves. 
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Botanical Name. 


Mimusops olengi.. 


Morinda umbollata. 

Moringa ptcrygos- 
perma. 


‘Musa paradisiaca. 


Naucloa cordifolia. 


Odina Wodicr .. 


PhyllanthuB cm* 
blica. 

Pongamia glabra.. 

I’rofcopiB apicigora. 


Psidium pyriferum. 


Pterocarpug marpu- 
pium. 

tantalum album ,. 


Kfdvadora Powicn. 



Tamil Name. 


Remarks. 


Chatter III. 

Flora 
and Faina. 


Magila-maram 


Nund 

Murungai 


The wood is used for building and 
firewood. The flowers are flagrant and 
aromatic, and an odoriferous water is 
distilled from them by Natives. 

A yellow dye is extracted from the roots 
of this tree. The wood is not much used. 

The Horse Radish tree. —The wood is 
useless except as fuel. The root of the 
tree is like English horse-radish. The 
leaves, flowers, and raw fruits are eaten 
by Natives. 


Vdlai 


Manj a kadambu .. 
Otiyam . . 


Nelli 

Pungai .. 

Vanni •« 


Koyyd 


Vengai .. 
Santanom 




The Plantain or "Banana tree. —The com¬ 
monest fruit treo in the district, grown 
in .all tho irrigated parts. The fruit is 
eaten by all. classes—Native and Euro¬ 
pean. The leaves are used for dressing 
blisters, and by Natives to eat their 
food off. Tho fibre is used as a substi¬ 
tute for hemp. 

Tho wood is soft, close, even-grained, and 
easily worked, hut not durable. It is, 
however, useful especially for furniture. 

A gum w hich exudes from this tree is 
applied to bruises, ulcers, and wounds. 
The wood is dark-colored and strong, 
but it is not of much use for econo¬ 
mical purposes. 

The fruits are eaten by Natives and also 
used medicinally. The hark is astrin¬ 
gent and the dried fruits laxative. The 
wood iB hard and durable. 

The oil extracted from the seeds is used 
by Natives in eruptive diseases and also 
for lamps. The leaves aro eaten V. 
cattle and used for manure. The woou 
is tough, fibrous, and coarse, and is used 
as fuel. 

The wood is of a dark-red color, durable, 
hard, and close-grained. It is viry 
strong and is used for building purposes 
and as firewood. 

The Guava tree. —The fruit is sw^eet and is 
eaten by all classes. Guava jelly made 
from it is an excellent conserve. Th 
hark of the root is used as an astringent 
and tho wood as firewood. It is grown 
in all parts of tho irrigated taluqe. 

The wood is very strong and durable. 
It is largely used for building purposeb 
and for making carts, &c. 

The Sandal-wood tree. —The wood is very 
flagrant and is burnt to perfume 
temples and dwelling houses. Boxes 
and ornamental cabinets, &c., are made 
from it. An oil is extracted from the 
wood, which in used for various pur¬ 
poses. Tho trio is to he found on the 
Pachanulai Hills, but not in great 
numbers 

The bark is used by Natives for medicinal 
purpo* * l'h<- tree is not couimon in 

the district. 
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Tamil Name. 

Remarks. 

Sapindu8 emargi- 
natus. 

Puvanti .. 

The Soap*nut tree. —The wood ia close- 
grained and hard, but not durable. 
The capsule is considered by Natives to 
be expectorant. The fruit is used as 
soap. 

Seshbania iEgyp- 
tica. 

Karumscmbai 

The flowers and leaves are used medici¬ 
nally and the wood for firewood. 

StrychnoB nux- 

vomica. 

Etti 

The Poison-nut tree. —The wood is dark 
and durable and is safe against white- 
ants. It is used for building purposes. 
The root is used in cases of inter¬ 
mittent fever and snake-bites. The 
seeds are poisonous. They are usod 
medicinally in various ways." 

Strychnos potato¬ 
rum. 

Tottd 

The Clearing.nut tree. —The seeds and 
fruit are used medicinally. The wood 
is hard and durable und serves many 
economical purposes. 

Taroarindus Indica. 

Puliya-maram .. 

The Tamarind tree. —The wood is close- 
grained, very hard, durable, and beauti¬ 
fully-veined. It is used *for oil prt sacs, 
axles of carts, &c. The pulp of the 
seed-pods is used both as food and 
medicinally. It contains a large pro¬ 
portion of acid and is an invariable 
ingredient in curries. The tamarind is 
grown all over the district and makes a 
beautiful avenue tree. 

Tcctona grandis .. 

Tdkku .. 

The Teak tree. —This tree is tho most 
valuable of all the Indian timber trees. 
It is used for building purposes, furni¬ 
ture, &c. Oil extracted from the wood is 
used as varnish. The tree is bjut rarely 
to bo found in the district. 

Terminalia aluta. 

Ma.rutai ,. 

Tho wood ia valuable and is much used 
for building purposes. 

Tormina lia che- 

bula. 

Kudukay 

The wood is hard, strong and close- 
grained. It is used for agricultural and 
building purposes. Galls found on the 
leaves are usod for various medicinal 
purposes. The fruit is astringent und 
is used by Natives in various manufac¬ 
tures. 

Thesposia popul- 
nca. 

Ptivarasu 

The Portia tree. —This tree grows rapidly, 
and for this reason is often used in 
roadside avenues. The wood is strong 
and close-grained, and is usod for 
making furniture. Tho capsule ia fill* d 
with a yellow pigment that is used in 
cases of cutaneous diseases. The bark 
and leaves are also used medicinally. 

Vitox nogunda ,. 

Norchi 

The fne.leavcd Chaste tree. —The leaves, 
young shoots, bark, and root are used 
intdi-inally. Tho wood is used for 
building purposes and as fuel. 

Wright ia anti- 
dysontericu. 

1 _ 

Voppilai 

Tho Cores' i-bark tree .—'The- wood is hard, 
close and even-grained. U is used for 
building purposes and the bark medici¬ 
nally in oases of dysentery and bowel-1 
complaints. 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Remarks. 

Wriglitia tinc- 

toria. 

Pitt 

The wood is close-grained, and very white. 
It is used for building and other econo¬ 
mical purposes. 

Zvzyphus gla¬ 

bra to,. 

Karukatik 

The wood is dural)I6 and hard. It is used 
for building and also for cabinet or 
ornamental -work. 

Zyzyphus jujuba. 

Ellidu' . . 

The Jujube tree . — The wood is adopted for 
cabinet and ornamental work. The 
, fruit is largely eaten by Natives. 


CHATTER III. 

Flora 
and Fauna* 


Note. —I have derived much assistance in the preparation of this list from infor¬ 
mation supplied to me by Mr. Hadfield, Assistant Conservator of Forcsts. For further 
particulars regarding the trees mentioned here reference may be made to Colonel 
Heher Drury’s Jjscfid Plants of India (2nd. edition) and Dr. Balfour's Timber. 
Trees of India. * 


The Forest Department. 

'The operations of the Forest Department were extended to 
Trichinopoly in 1871. 1 There are no reserved forests in the 
district, and the work of the department has, as a rale, been confined 
to the formation of fuel reserves and plantations!. 

The following statement gives oertain particulars regarding the Fuel Reserve*, 
fuel reserves up to the 31st March 1877 :— 


Name of the Reserve. 

Year in 
wliich the 
Reserve was. 
formed. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Charges up 
to 31st 
March 1877- ( 

Receipts up 
to 3Ut 
March 1877. 

RiUptfttm - .. 

Srfpurandfm 

Tcunialui ., # , 

R'njamtCmgi 

Miunakk.u-adu '* 

Tuviigudi .. 

1871 

1874 

1871 

187-1 

1871 

1876 

106 

463 

153 

1,000 

1,000 

944 

ns. 

4,620 

1,723 

1,027 

1,142 

433 

144 

ns. 

1,968 

331 

8 

Total .. 

•• 

3,666 

9,089 

2,307 


The Lalapettai Keserve is in KulittaM Taluq close to the line 
of railway. It i s padugai land on the Cauvery hank, the principal 
tioe to be found in it being the Acacia Arab tea. The SripurandAn 
Itosorvo is on the Colcroon bank in Trichinopoly Taluq. It is 
padugai land covered with the Acacia Arabic a. The Tenmalai 
ICesoiwe is a hill in Ruiittalai Taluq not far from Manapparoi and 
a Mmt north of the line of railway from Trichinopoly to 


(i) C.O., No. 502 of tile 2isl M uch 1871. 

11 
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Ckapter ITT. Madura. Tlie tree most met with in it is the Acacia planifrons. 

and'faun\ ^ ere are a ^ so a ^ ew satin-wood trees. The Panjamtangi Eeserve is 
—1 A ’ another hill in Kulittalai Taluq near Kalpatti and about 2\ miles 
to the east of the line of railway. The principal tree to be found 
in it is the Acacia planifrons. The Minnakkaradu Eeserve is a 
small hill close to. Panjamtangi, about a mile from the railway. 
The Tuvagudi Eeserve is in Trichinopoly Taluq, about 10 miles from 
Trichinopoly on the Tan j ore road, and at a distance of about 2 
miles from the railway. The principal trees in it are the Acacia 
Arabica and Acacia leucophlcea . 




Plantations. The following is a list of the plantations in the district:— 


Name of Plantations. 

Taluq 
in which 
Planta¬ 
tion is 
situated. 

Year in 
which the 
Planta¬ 
tion was 
formed. 

Area. 

No. of 
Trees. 

Receipts 
up to 1st 
March 
1877. 

Charges 
up to 1st 
March 
1877. 

Elamantir 

Kulittalai 

Manattattai 

Sittalv&i 

Sekkanam 

Kaltalai 
Kulamknikkam 
Araimanaikurichi .. 
Kkraipp&kkam ,, 

Tiruvingandr 
Vkrappankurichi .. 
iS&ttambadi 

Pudur 

Trichi¬ 

nopoly. 

Kulit- 

^alai. 

Udfii- j 
>ydrp&-! 
| lityam. 

J 

1871 .. 

f 1871 .. 
1874 .. 

< 1871 .. 
1874 .. 

k 1871 .. 
f 1874 .. 

1 1874 .. 

1 1874 .. 

< 1874 .. 
1874 .. 
1874 .. 
1874 .. 

84 

G2 

10 

110 

92* 

62" 

84* 

32f 

29£ 

14 

95* 

30J 

86 

137,700 

69,000 

12,000 

128,400 

84,000 

45,240 

73,515 

28,492 

25,882 

12,180 

83,085 

26,752 

149,640 

ns. 

9,657 

7,390 

1,993 

6,119 

1,961 

6,041 

2,894 

1,278 

897 

575 

972 

951 

276 

ns. 

1,549 

308 

101 

387 

585 

151 

221 

176 

25 

130 

93 

47 

~ 275 


j 783} 

776,486 

41,004 

4,048 


Proposal to 
1 raiisfrr the 
Pitchamalais 
tu the Forest 
Department. 


Most of the tracts planted are padugai lands along the banks 
of the Cauvery and Coleroon, and, as they are often flooded when 
there are high freshes in the rivers, the ground is seldom very dry, 
planting is easy, casualties are few, the growth of the trees is 
rapid, and the plantations are a decided success. The trees princi¬ 
pally grown in the plantations are the Acacia Arabica and Casaa- 
rina , but there is also a mixture of Inga dufois , Albizzia Lebbd\\ 
Jhilbcrgia sisw, Azadirachta Indica (Nim), and Eugenia jam - 
bolana . It is anticipated that the plantations can be felled over 
every five or six years, but, as the oldest of them are now only a 
little over four years' growth, it has been considered too soon yet 
to commence experimental fellings. 2 

In 1870 the Conservator of Forests recommended that the 
Pachamalais should be handed over to the Forest Department, and 

(2) Annual Report on the administration oi' Forest Department for 1 $76-77, 
paragraph 80. 
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liis suggestion was referred to tlie Collector for report. 3 Mr, Cuaiter III. 
Sewell was of opinion tliat the license system as then worked Flora 
was sufficient to prevent indiscriminate felling; that the system of ANP a >A ' 
cultivation in vogue on the hills (a description of which is given in 
Chapter I) had not operated to denude the hills of jungle to any 
serious extent; and that the small number of really good timber 
trees combined with the difficulties of transport would prevent the 
jungle becoming a really valuable forest reserve. Under these 
circumstances, and taking into consideration the difficulty of 
checking oppression of the hill men by the subordinate establish¬ 
ment which would be entertained by the Forest Department, the 
Collector deprecated any change being made for the present. In 
this view the Board concurred. The orders of Government on 
this question have not yet been received. 


Fauna. 

But few of the larger fera 3 naturce are to be found in the Force naturae, 
district. Elephants are unknown, a tiger now and then makes its 
appearance in Udaiy drpdlay am Taluq, and bears are to be seen on 
the Pachamalai Hills and in parts of Perambalur Taluq. The 
following statement shows the number of deaths reported as caused 
ty wild boasts and snake-bites for five years as well as the amount 
paid as rewards for killing wild beasts. No rewards are given 
*or the destruction of snakes : — 


Years. 


1872 

1«73 

1874 

1875 

1876 


No. of Deaths 
by Wild 
Beasts. 

. 

No. of Deaths 
by Snake¬ 
bites. 

Rewards granted 
for killing 
Wild Boasts. 

9 

217 

RS. A. P. 

72 0 0 

12 

212 

312 0 0 

14 

185 

80 0 0 

15 

107 

24 8 0 

10 

159 

112 0 0 


There is but little game to be got in the district. A feiv deer 
find antelope are to be found in the jungles in Udaiynrpalayam 
and the eeminduris in the south of Kulittalai Taluq. Snipe, tool, 
and wild-duck are plentiful, but with exception of these birds there 
is but little in Triohinopoly to attract the sportsman. 

The following is a list of the mammals to bo found in the Mammals. 
u>r "***' *keir names as identified by Dr. Jerdon in his 
Mammals of India”:— 


g **> No - M<M> of the 1st May 1877. 

I ) Proceedings, No. 108 of the 16th February 1878. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Flora 
and Fauna. 


Bullocks and buffaloes are the only animals used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, and these are undersized and of inferior breed. 

The following are the principal descriptions of fish bought and 
sold in the Trichinopoly market : Wallago attu, Bl., commonly 
called the fresh-water shark (Tam. Vdlai ); Ophiocephahis muruluis, 
Ham. Buck., and other Ophiocephalidae commonly called in 
English Murrel from the Hindustani name Hard (Tam. Viral) ; 
Macram aor, Ham. Buck., Anglice cat-fish (Tam. Killatii) ; T.abco 
calbasu, Ham. Buck., and other Labeos sometimes called in 
English the Roki from Labeo Rohita, Ham. Buch., Ruhu in Pun- 
jabee, Bangalee and Ooriya (Tam. Selkendai), and prawns. All 
these are eaten by Europeans. The C In pea palasah, 0. and V., 
Anglice the sable fish or Uilsa (Tam. Ullam), used to be sold in 
Trichinopoly, but the anicuts on the Coleroon now prevent its 
making its appearance so far up the river. The demand for fish 
in the market is greater than the supply, which, there can be no 
doubt, has diminished in consequence of the anicuts. Fish may 
be seen swarming in large numbers below these dams, engaged in 
constant but vain endeavours to ascend the apron wall. 

A list of the snakes in the district was drawn up by me 
in 1873 under the orders of the Board of Revenue and sent to 
Dr. Shortt for his re-marks. These snakos, classified and described • 


•£ x £ 

jgl 

c-S S 

III 

Zoological Name. 

English Name. 

Tamil.Name. 

6 

9 

11 

26 

69 

91 

100 

>104 

113 

115 

117 

121 

123 

129 

135 

136 
138 
155 

•170 

174 

204 

208 

215 

•220 

221 

228 

238 

Inuus eilenus . . 
Macaous radiatns 

Loris gracilis . .. 
Hipposideros speoiis .. 
Sorex cmrulcsccns 

Ursus labiatus .. 

Lutra nair 

Felis tigris 

Do. rubiginosa 

Do. chaus 

Do. jubata .. .. 

Vivverra Malaccensis .. 
ParadoxuruB nrusanga. 
Herpestes monticoliis . . 

Cams pallipea 

Do. aureus .. 

Vulpes Bciigalcnsis .. 
Do. palmarum 

Girbillus Indicus 

Mus bandicota 

Hystrix leucura 

Lepus nigricollis 

Sub Indicus 

Buea Aristotelis 

Axis maculatus 

Antelope bezoartica .. 
Gavseus gaurus 

Lion-monkey 

Madras monkey 

Slender lemur 

Bat 

Common mush shrew. 
Indian black hear 
Common Indian otter. 

Tiger . 

Rusty-spotted cat 
Common jungle cat .. 
Hunting leopard 

Lesser civet cat 
•Common tree cat 

Long-tailed mungoos. 

Indian wolf 

Jackal. 

Indian fox 

Common-striped squir¬ 
rel. 

Indian jerboa rat 
Bandicoot rat 

Indian porcupine 
Black-napcd hare 

Indian wild hoar 
Samber stag 

Spotted deer. 

Indian antelope 

Gaur or wild bull 

Karunkurangu. 

Kurangu. 

Tevangu. 

VavvAl. 

Munj uru. 

Karadi. 

Nirndy. 

Puli. 

Pftnai. 

KattupOnai. 

Siruttai. 

Punugu punai. 

MaranAy. 

Kiripillai. 

6n&y . 

Nari. 

Kuli nari. 

Anil. 

Sekappu eli. 

Pemchkli. 

Mulpandri. 

Muyal or musal. 
lvattupandri. 

Kadambai. 

Pulli man. 

Kulai-mdn, Veli-mun. 
KAttuinadu. 


Bunks!?* 
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this list, are given Chapter XU. 

Flora 

and Fauna. 


(i.) 


Tamil Names. 


Description. 


Ndgam. The cobra. 
Karu Nkgam .. 
Fora ndgam 
Senndgam 
Pdpp&ra nagam 
Betti n&gam 


Piinagam 


Talai nCigam 
FTandu tinni nagam 
Kudumbai n&gam 


::1 

::) 


The Pariah or black cobra. 

The Brahman or red cobra. 

The Merchant cobra, said to bo so called 
from its habit of looking about on aU 
sides when lifting up its head. 

Tho smallest kind of cobra found 
amongst flowers (extremely venom, 
ous). 

A kind of cobra found among leaves. 

A cobra aUeged to live upon crabs. 

A cobra with a short, thin body. 


All these seven kinds of cobras arc deadly. 


(2.) SCirai 


Peninsarai 
Nodunsarai 
Karunsarai 
Man j til skrai 
Vena ami 

(•>.) Viriyan. The vipers. 
Karudu viriyan 
Udira viriyan 
Iratta viriyan 
Udij*a mandalam 
Kattu viriyan .. 


Knnn£idi '-.iriyun 
Kalludai viriyan 


Jrutalai viriyan 

Pul viriyan 
Ih i viriyan 


. . The four varieties given under this head 
arc kinds of tho whip or rat snake, 
the Tytos mucosis , crronoously called 
the male cobra. They are all harm¬ 
less. 

* * | The largest snako of this description. 

, . The black sarai. 

,, The yellow s&rai. 

,, Tho white skrai. 

# ,. These aro called the blood-vipers and 
are of a reddish color. They are tho 
Tlussel’s or chain viper, Daboia elegant , 

,. which is venomous. 

B . The binding viper, so called because its 
bite causes the joints of the body to 
become immovable. It is striped, 
black and white. 

Tho carpet snake, JSehis carinota. It 
is venomous. 

The as a viper, so called on account of 
the slow manner in which it moves. 
It grows to a large sizo and is of a 
black color. Its bite is not deadly. 

,, The earth snake, Eryx Johnii . A very 
harmless reptile. 

,. Tho grass-odder. 

The burning vipoT, so called on account 
of the burning pain that follows its 
bite. 


( 1 ) Si uruttai. TJdu srmittoi.. 

Nedunsuruttai 
Kurunsuruttai 
S nsuruitoi 
^raiiuivdl suruttai 


., A kind of suruttai the bito of which is 
paid to cause swelling. 
f , The largest kind of sumttai. 

The smallest kind. 

The yellow kind of suruttai. 

A kind of suruttai with a tail like that 
of the green lizard. 





Flora 
and Fai na. 
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Tamil Names. Description. 

Iratta suruttai . A kind of suruttai the bite of which is 

said to cause vomiting of blood, &c. 

All these are intended for either the Ech is carinota or carpet viper, previously 
mentioned in Group 3, which kills by slow poisoning followed by gangrene or 
mortification, or for the Dipsos trignata , or the broad-headed treo snake, which is 
harmless. 

(5.) Valalai. A snake about 3 feet long and the thickness of a man’s finger. 

Karu valalai . | Tho black kind of valalai, called the 

Karumpdmbu . j king of the serpentine tribe. 

Sewalalai . The red kind of valalai. 

Iratta valalai .. . . . , A kind of valalai the bite of which is 

said to cause vomiting of blood. 

All these are the Bungarus arcuatus , or white-arched bungarus, a very deadly snake. 

(6.) Pudaiyan sembudaiyan .. .. Tho red kind of pudaiyan. 

Karumbudaiyan .. . . The black kind. 

Irutalaipudaiyan .. ..A kind of pudaiyan stated by tho 

natives to havo a head at each end. 

Sirupudaiyan .A small kind of pudaiyan. All these arc 

a species of earth snake, the Gongylopis 
C 0 i«rtis,'and are harmless. 

(7.) Komberi-m&kkan .. .. Blue tree snake or Dcndrophis picta. 

It is also harmless and climbs up trees. 

(8.) Pachaipdmbu .The common green snake, Dasserita 

mycterizaris. It is perfectly harm¬ 
less. 

(9.) Mannulipdmbu . \ These are all names for the common 

Irutalaipdmbu . . .. ., > earth-snake, Eryx Johnii , mentioned 

Kulaipdrabu. ) before in Group 3. They are also 

called the double-headed snake from 
their stumpy tails. They are quite 
harmless. 

(10.) Malaipdmbu .The common rock snake, Python moluvus. 

It is harmless. 


Silk-worms. About thirty years ago an attempt was made to cultivate 'mid¬ 
berry trees and breed silk-worms in Trichinopoly. An association 
called “ The East Indian Silk Manufacturing Company at Trichi¬ 
nopoly ” was formed by a few of the leading East Indians in the 
town ; mulberry trees were planted and silk worms procured from 
Mysore. The attempt, however, proved a failure. Tt appears that 
the scorching dry heat and hot winds that prevail in Trichinopoly 
during bo many months of the year proved destructive to the 
growth and culture of the silk-worms, and the enterprise was 
abandoned after a few years’ trial. 5 


(.5; Vide letter, No. 310, of the 11th December 1809, from tho Collector of Trieh- 
nopoly to tho Board of Revenue. In a letter by a pensioned Deputy Colled *r, 
Mr. Health, which forms an. enclosure to the Collector’s report, a full account of 
the experiment is given. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLIMATE AND DISEASES, CIVIL HOSPITALS AND 
DISPENSARIES. 


Climate —Seasons.—Effect of the climate on health.—Meteorological statistics. 

Diseases —Diseases of the Respiratory system.—Digestive system.-—Cancer. 

Diseases of the Circulatory system.—Ague.—Rheumatism. Typhoid fever. 

Relapsing fever.—Typhus fever.—Small-pox.—enercal Diseases. Leprosy. 

Elephantiasis.—Diseases of the skin.—Diseases of the eye.—Diseases of the ear. 

Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries —Municipal Hospital, Triehinopoly. Municipal 

Hospital, Srirangam.—Musiri Branch Dispensary.—Ariyaltir Branch Dispensary. 

—Irungalhr Mission Dispensary. 

Climate. ' Chapter TV. 

The climate of Tricliinopoly is characterized by a high mean 
temperature and a low degree of humidity, while at the same time 
the extremes of heat and cold are, as a rule, moderate. There is Climate, 
much sun-glare and reflected and radiated heat, and at certain 
seasons the atmosphere is very sultry and enervating. 

£he following is, perhaps, the best division into seasons of the — Seasons, 
several months of the year in Tricliinopoly that can be made 
Cool—(December, January and February). 

Hot—(March, April and May). 

Windy—(June, July and August). 

Rainy— (September, October and November). 

During the cool season (December, January and February) the 
north-east monsoon prevails. This period, although the pleasantest 
to the feelings, is the most unhealthy, mainly owing to the very 
regular occurrence of cholera about the end of October or begin¬ 
ning of November. This latter month ushers in cool mornings, 

# yhich in December and January become comparatively cold, 
indeed absolutely cold to old residents. Solar radiation is, however, 
still high. 

The hot season, consisting of the months of March, April and 
May, is very trying, the range of temperature being high and the 
atmosphere remarkably dry. The mornings are sultry. The 
evenings, however, are often rendered comparatively cool by a 
F’Hil h-east wind, which sometimes blows with considerable strength, 
at first, bringing up clouds of dust, but soon settling down into a 
pleasant cool breeze. The nights even at this season are never 
intensely hot Sun-glare is very great, and radiation of heat from 
the hare sandy soil extreme. In this season there are occasional 
thunder-storms and whirlwinds accompanied with rain, the latter 

I 
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Chapter IV. being partial and capricious. These showers break most gratefully 
Climate, the almost intolerable heat of this portion of the year. 

^ )lSB ASES &c * During the windy season, consisting of June, July and August, 
the high winds of the south-west monsoon prevail, blowing with 
great violence at times. The rainfall varies greatly from year to 
year, both in the date of its accession and in its amount. As a rule, 
during the greater pari of this period there is a high wind and no* 
rain, and the result is most disagreeable clouds of dust. 

The rainy season of September, October and November 
comprises two close and sultry months (September and October) and 
one (November) cool and pleasant. Usually about the 15th of 
October the north-east monsoon sets in r and is often accompanied 
by electric storms of violence. In September the winds are vari¬ 
able and the evenings generally close and sultry. 

Popularly the climate is said to consist of “ eight months hot 
and four hotter.” This is somewiiat a libel upon it, for taking it 
all in all, though it is undoubtedly at times very trying and 
enervating, it is by no means intolerable, and to the feelings of 
many more endurable than the moist heat of the coast. 1 
—Effect of In April and May Europeans sutler to a considerable degree 
climate an, f rom the high temperature. Tliis is due to the unvarying 
character of the climate. The variation in the temperature by 
night and by day is so slight as not to give sufficient respite from 
exhausting influences till the dawn of another day brings its burden 
of heat to bo endured. 

During the greater part of the year the air is dry, allowing of 
fine skin action ; hence affections of the liver amongst Europeans 
are rare. Indeed those who in many other stations are martyrs 
to functional derangements of the liver progress favorably here. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea are also rare amongst residents. In short, 
beyond the exhausting influence of constant heat, which is 
inimical to many constitutions, Triehinopoly may be considered 
as free from any deleterious influence due to climatic conditions. 

Deaths from sunstroke amongst the European soldiers forming* 
the garrison is an almost yearly occurrence during the hottest 
season of the year, hut this may in a great measure he regarded an 
the result of the well-knowm carelessness of the men. 

■ It is generally believed that the climate of Triehinopoly town 
and cantonment 1ms undergone considerable modification of 
late years, consequent upon the spread of irrigation, the mean 
annual temperature being lowered and the humidity increased. 

There is no reason to regard the climate as being otherwise 
than healthy for natives. 2 

(1) Report on th<> Civil an<l Military Station of Triohinopoly, drawn up in 1807 
by I)v. J. L. Ranking, Sanitary Comimsyiom r. 

(2) Extract from a Note by Dr. W. Cr. King. 







The following meteorological tables for a series of ten years 
wore obtained from the Triehinopoly Observatory. Statement 
No. 5, given in the appendix, shows the rainfall in the district for 
ten years. 


Chaptku IV. 
Climate, 

DlSEABEvS, &c. 

—Meteorolog- 
ieal statistics. 
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Disease 
of the. 
respiratory 
system. 


Digestive 

System. 


Diseases. 

(Contributed by Surgeon W. G. King, Givil Surgeon , Trichinopoly , 187G—78.) 

Chapter IY. The diseases prevalent in the district present no distinctive 
Climate, character from those prevalent generally in India. Ague, rheu- 
' ^ c * matism, syphilis, true and false, gonorrhoea, ophthalmia, phthisis, 

bronchitis, and anaemia are those most generally found. 

Inflammatory diseases of the tliroat and chest are rare, as might 
be expected in so equable a climate. Phthisis is not found to any 
marked extent, but is not uncommonly met with in those of 
strictly sedentary occupation. 

Under this head diseases causing the greater part of the 
mortality in the district may be classed. Diarrhoea and dysentery 
are very common, more markedly so at the onset of the cold season, 
probably the result of undue exposure ; but in ordinary times 
these diseases are no doubt due to inferior food and impure water. 
Dyspepsia and functional derangements of the alimentary canal 
are much met with in consequence of the irritating diet and the 
extraordinary culinary arrangements of many ; a third cause being 
the habit of neglecting to take food for horns, and the compensa¬ 
tory gorging which ensues. 

The prevalence of intestinal worms is very common. Indeed I 
really do not think I should be far from the truth in stating that 
in the course of his life, every native at some period or other 
becomes host to these disgusting guests. Native treatment seems 
to consist in violent pinging by means of various oils. They 
have, however, unlimited belief in the European medicino 
santonine. Thread-worms give a small percentage in such eases. 
I have not seen a case of Tama of any variety in the district, 
but the Tenia solium no doubt exists, as among the lower castes 
there are not : wanting those who eat pork. 

This disease in all its forms is found in the district. 

Heart disease, I may safely affirm, is a most rare affection. 
Tliis I say on the strength of constant examination of Natives 
with a view of determining if they are fit to undergo flogghig. 
This is no doubt due to the scarcity, before mentioned, of acute 
rheumatism. Fatty degeneration of the organ, consonant with 
other organs of the body, is common. Senile degeneration of tho 
arteries is common. Aneurism is rare. 

Ague is constantly present throughout the district, but is 
nearly universally of a mild type, rarely sufficiently marked to 
require admission of persons to hospital as in-patients. No part 
of the district is higldy malarious, but in the Uffitiyarpalaynra 


Cancer. 

Circulatory 
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Taluq occasionally marked outbreaks have been known. The Chatter IV, 
Pachamalai Hills also have an ill-fame for the prevalence of this Climate, 
disease. On the other hand, in the Central Jail I have not rarelj r Dr - E A8E8 > 
seen severe types of remittent fever, the subjects having no history 
of previous attacks, whilst nothing to which the source of malaria 
can be attributed is known in the neighbourhood. An indigenous 
enlarged spleen is nearly unknown. Such cases, when they have 
come to my notice, have always been imported from other districts. 

Quinine is largely used by Native rydians , and indeed is one —Native 
of the two English preparations in which they possess implicit treatm01lt * 
faith (the other drug being ehlorodyne). Others during the cold 
stage use decoctions of stimulating spices, and bedaub the head 
with preparations of garlic during the hot stage. Drugs are some¬ 
times introduced into the ear. 

Acute rheumatic fever occurs occasionally, but on the whole is Rheumatism, 
a medical curiosity. Sub-acute rheumatism and affection of solitary 
joints are of common occurrence. 

Undoubted cases of typhoid fever have occasionally come to Typhoid 
notice. Thus in 1874-75 and 1876 this disease appeared amongst fovor * 
both Natives and Europeans. In East Indians I have seen charac¬ 
teristic typhoid spots appear not only on the abdomen, but also on 
the dorsal aspect of the hand. 

Although during the famine of 1876—78 (the most probable Relapsing 
time for them appearance) I was on the constant out-look for these r t 
diseases, I have never seen a ease of either. 

From the records in my possession since the year 1857, I find Smnll.pox. 
that this disease has been absent from Trichinopoly in only one year. 

Indeed no other result than its constant presence can be looked for. 
when it is remembered that its appearance is esteemod by Natives 
as a visitation sent by the goddess M&ri, which it would be impious 
to attempt to resist. With a system such as this what is to be 
expected ? Small-pox, once introduced, is to be checked partially 
by vaccination, and entirely only by the exhaustion of supply 
of subjects likely to be affected by its influence. s 

This class of disease is exceedingly common among the Natives Venereal 
of this district, and has apparently existed to its present extent <li8W8 ® 8 * 
lor years past. The result upon the mass of the people is most 


(3) Vaccination is fairly well received by the Natives, especially the poorer 
ebtssw. who ure induced to submit to it by the bafixi of 2 Annas allowed, for each 
person. Any objections that caste Natives, 11 in h in an b and the well-to-do classes, 
nu-ht urge towards preventing the access of the goddess M&ri to their bodies, are 
hiiilv pul aside by the fact of it being necessary for them to produce* a certificate 
of vaccination when applying for public employment. 
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Chapter IV. marked, and sypliilitic taint is found to present itself constantly in 
Climate, the treatment of general diseases. 

Diseases, &c. ° 

-— The Native treatment of venereal diseases is most disastrous, 

tnwtment. The various types of the disease are alike subjected to mercurial 
treatment. The favourite method of giring mercury isby fumiga¬ 
tion and inhalation of mercurial vapour, this to an extent sufficient 
to produce most severe salivation. The result of this treatment is 
constantly seen in the collapsed nose of the unfortunate syphilitic 
patient. 

Leprosy. Leprosy is not unfrequently found, but cannot be said to bo 

largely present. It is usually met with among classes subjected to 
inferior hygiene and diet, both of which conditions, granting the 
existence of a family taint, I consider favour its development. 

—Native Preparations of arsenic are used by Musalman physicians, 

treatment. ... . 

Elephantiasis. Elephantiasis is not met with in any frequency. 

Madura foot is found amongst the ryots cultivating black-cotton 
soil. It is not, however, seen with anything like the frequency .that 
it is in the neighbouring district of Madura. 

Diseases of These diseases are due probably, as in other hot climates, to 
the activity demanded of the skin. Their great prevalence strikes 
the most casual observer. No doubt, also, naturally dirty habits 
among the lower classes give opportunity for the break-down 
of the skin, whilst among the upper classes the habit of using 
dirty water for battling purposes may possibly have something 
to do with the excessive frequency of diseases of a vegetable 
parasitic origin. With Natives of even a comparatively educated 
class, the idea is firmly rooted, that water, being itself a pure 
substance, cannot be contaminated. In an ordinary village tank 
the washing of cloths and bodies, and toilette operations of a 
strictly oriental character, must throw large quantities of organic 
matter into the water thus used. With the tropical sun, evapora¬ 
tion into a more or less approach to a treacly consistency goes 
on, as surely in a village tank as in a chemist’s laboratory, and 
thus a mass of all varieties of vegetable and animal matter 
becomes, in course of time, a solution that can but form a favourable 
nidus for vegetable parasitic growth. To this cause then, I think, 
may be safely assigned much of the prevalence of the varieties of 
ring-worm found disfiguring in patches the bodies of Natives. 

Eczema and itch are very common, the former often from 
long neglect yielding a most exaggerated character, whilst the 
latter seems to be well-nigh the normal condition of a Native’s 
hand. 

Country sore-eyes or ophthalmia become epidemic almost 
every year. With ordinary enre the disease runs a short course, 
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but aided by Native maltreatment, the result of this affection CnAr-rtu IV. 
to the patient is frequently the permanent loss of vision. _ Climate, 

JUISEAdL ij OCt «• 

The most usual course pursued is to place lime on the sur- T ~ — 

rounding orbit. ultmlU 


Naturally all diseases of the eye are found more or less, but 
certainly the one which is most strikingly common is the existence 
of senile cataract, co-existing with a far lower average senility 
than is found to be the case in England. The prevalence of the 
degeneration known as Arcus senilis at a comparatively early age 
is also remarkable. 


Inflammatory conditions of the external auditory passages, the Diseases of 
result of the rough use of pieces of sticks, &c., with occasional the car ' 
injury to internal organs are frequent. 

The ear, with Natives, undergoes somewhat unfair play, for 
they not only constantly amuse themselves by titilating its 
passage with sticks, but make it the receptacle for supposed 
remedial agents in various diseases. 

Such a thing as a “ puclii ” or insect occasionally finding its way 
into the ear, and its subsequent escape being prevented, either by its 
being half-smashed by the unfortunate host or by his effectually 
barring the egress, is of course possible. I have been often 
amused by Natives persisting that they have “ puchies ” in then- 
ears when there was certainly nothing to be found. I remember 
on one occasion a troop of about half-a-dozen women came from 
a distant village to have then- ears examined, as they all felt 
certain that they were inhabited by “puchies.” 


Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

Municipal Hospital, Trichinopoly .—No records exist regarding 
the history of this institution, originally the civil hospital and 
public dispensary of the district, previous to 1857. In that year 
the hospital was located in Puttur, in a private dwelling-house 
which Government rented at a cost of Rupees 30 per mensem 
This building seems to have afforded sufficient accommodation for 
the sick, but to have been kept in a bad state of repair. 

The attendance of patieuts as recorded for the year 1857 seems 
well-nigh incredible when compared with that of subsequent yars. 
1 ho daily average of out-patients is put down at 200. I have 
however reason to think that the peculiar method that was then 
adopted for calculating the number of patients was the cause of 
this ^ apparently high figure. It appears that patients were 
considered to be “ out-patients,” whether they attended the hos- 
pnul or not, as long as they were born, on the books as under treat- 
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Chapter IV. ment. In trivial cases nn out-patient may attend but once and 
Disevsm *&c nevor ma ^ e l 1 ' 3 appearance again, and there seems to have been no 
—• strict rule as to whether the names of such patients should be kept 
on the books or not. In-patients are stated as giving an average of 
thirty. This number appears to have included police peons, lock 
hospital patients and lunatics. Separate accommodation was 
afforded for females in a small out-building divided into two portions, 
one of which w r as devoted to syphilitic cases. 

Besides the above hospital, there was at this period a so-called 
branch dispensary located in a building near the main- guard gate, 
which did good work in the fort. The number of out-patients 
attending this institution seems to have been included in the returns 
of the Puttur Hospital. This branch institution was a decided 
success under the management of Native Surgeon Baulu Hudaliyar. 

The year 1857 seems to have seen the civil hospital in a more 
flourishing condition than it has since been till within the last few 
years ; but from that date medical officers record a large annual 
decrease in the number of patients. 

A lock hospital was established in Trichinopoly in 1859, and 
was at first attached to the civil dispensary, a ward in the building 
in Puttur being assigned to diseased females. 

In 1861 the usefulness of the civil hospital was greatly 
curtailed by an order of Government restricting the expenditure on 
dieting of patients, &c., to the sum of Rupees 80 per mensem. Tlus 
amount, together with a sum of Rupees 400 raised by voluntary 
subscriptions, was its only available resources. The reduction in 
the number of applicants for relief which the above measure 
produced, became even more marked in 1863, when a rule was 
introduced that all who were in a position to pay for medicines 
should do so. 

In 1863 it was found necessary to remove the civil dispensary 
from Puttur to a rented bungalow close to the Garrison Hospital 
and just outside tire cantonment limits. It did not, however, remain 
long here, but was again removed to a terraced house in Bimanaikeu- 
palayam close to the railway crossing. The lock hospital was 
then established in the building vacated by the dispensary. 

The impossibility of keeping up a useful hospital with such 
inadequate funds was now so strongly felt, that in 1863 fie then 
Collector, aided by a committee of natrve gentlemen, managed 
to collect a sum of Rupees 20,000 with a view of endowing and 
building an hospital. Tiro invested capital of the institution on 
the 1st April 1877 amounted to Rupees 22,695. 

From an annual attendance of 24,000 out-patients recorded in 
1857, the numbers steadily decreased till the returns showed a total 
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attendance of only 8,403, while the in-patients amounted to hut Chapter IV. 
123. The cause of this decrease was no doubt the very economical 

policy pursued by the committee of management, who seem to have - 

restricted the medical officer’s expenditure in every possible way. 

On the 15th February 1872 the civil dispensary was trans¬ 
ferred to the Trichinopoly Municipality, under whose management 
it has since remained. 

The building in Bimanaikenpalayam, to which it has been 
already stated that the civil dispensary was transferred, is a large 
well-built house, with well-proportioned rooms, and on the whole 
fairly suited for an hospital. Its site was, however, found objec¬ 
tionable, as the building is close to the bank of the TJyyakondan 
channel and on too low a level. Its distance from the fort also 
greatly lessened its utility. After considerable discussion it was 
eventually decided to erect a new set of buildings on a portion of the 
filled-in moat to the south of the fort. The new hospital was 
opened for the accommodation of patients in 1874. 

The present hospital consists of a number of excellently 
designed buildings, the plan pursued throughout being that of the 
separate principle. Altogether there are eight buildings, of which 
the principal one is the male ward, affording accommodation inside 
to twelve patients; whilst, on accoimt of the existence of large and 
well-built double verandahs, an equal number could be accommo¬ 
dated outside. The arrangements for aerial space are everything 
that could be desired. There are also two similar buildings with 
somewhat smaller verandahs, one of which is used as a female 
ward and the other for the surgery and out-patient departments. 

A narrow line of five compartments, each forming a distinot 
room, has also been added as a lying-in ward. Each ward has a 
small courtyard behind it, in which separate cooking and bathing 
may be earned on in privacy, and without prejudice to caste. 

A building on the same principle as tine lying-in ward is used 
for the reception of caste patients. The well-to-do classes can also 
make use of these wards while under treatment, on payment of a 
small rent. 

The attendance of patients has steadily increased since the 
opening of the new building. The number of surgical cases 
treated during the last year (1877) shows that this class of practice 
is thoroughly appreciated by Natives. Many sufferers travel from 
long distances to avail themselves of European aid in such 

C0b08. 4 


( L The greater part of this account of the Trichinopoly Municipal Hospital Is 
take. n from Noted which Burgeon IV. (r, King wui kind enough to draw up for me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Climate, 
Diseases, &c. 


<SL 


The following statement sliows the number of in-door and out¬ 
door patients treated in the Municipal Hospital during the year 


1876-77 :— 


ln-door Patients. 

Out-door Patients. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 7 

8 

9 | 10 

11 

12 

Total treated du¬ 
ring tho Year. 

<D 

s 

o 

u 

Q3 

H 

0 

Number relieved. 

Discharged other¬ 

wise. 

Died. 

Number 
of Beds 
available. 

Daily Average 
Number. 

Rates of death 

per cent, of Ave¬ 

rage Strength. 

Number treated. 

| Average Daily At¬ 

tendance. 

Total Number 
of Patients, 
both In-door 
and Out-door. 

Male. 

! Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Attend¬ 

ed per¬ 
sonally. 

Repre¬ 

sented by 
Friends. 

Total. 

815 

567 1 

"1 

050 

126 

22 

13 

20 

21 

32 

16 

17 

239 

1 7739 j 72 

18,592 

-- — 


The total cost of all the hospital buildings up to 1st April 
1878 has been Rupees 19,700. 

In December 1875 an hospital for lepers, supported by the 
Municipality with the assistance of the Local Fund Board, was 
opened in a building to the east of the fort, close to the new 
boulevard. This building was originally the District Jail, and up 
to 1871 a Lunatic Asylum. In that year the Triehinopoly Luna¬ 
tic Asylum was abolished and the patients in it removed to Madras. 
On the 1st April 1877 twenty-one lepers were under treatment in 
this hospital, three as out-patients and eighteen as in-patients. 

Municipal Hospital, Srirangam .—The proposal to establish a 
dispensary in Srirangam originated with Surgeon-General Balfour, 
who, oh his visit to the town in 1871, met the temple trustees, spoke 
to them of the importance of having a dispensary there, and of tlio 
benefits which such an institution would confer on the inhabitants 
and pilgrims, and tried to persuade them to give a portion of the 
pagoda funds towards this most useful charity. A few months 
after this the trustees were induced to come forward and offer a 
subscription of Rupees 300 per annum, which sum now forms one of 
the sources out of which the dispensary is maintained. This 
amount was shortly afterwards supplemented by a subscription of 
about Rupees 500, which was raised at a public meeting convened 
in Srirangam on the 6th June 1872. It is needless to state that the 
small annual sum offered by the trustees was quite inadequate to 
defray the expense of starting and maintaining a dispensary, even 
on tho smallest possible scale. The result was that, when other 
efforts to raise funds proved unavailing, the project appeared likely 
to be abandoned. At this crisis the Srirangam Municipal Com¬ 
missioners came forward, and, at a meeting bold on the 10th 
September 1872, resolved to grant annually Rupees 1,200 from their 
funds towards its support. They then applied themselves to secure 
oonf ribuiious for the dispensary from other sources. An aj ipln ation 
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having been made to the members of the Local Fund Board, they Chapteh IV. 
at a meeting held on the 12th September 1872, agreed to grant Climati:, 
Rupees 1,500 per annum to the hospital, being the equivalent of the DlgLAM:s> ' vC * 
siun received as contributions from the Municipality and the 
Pagoda Trustees. The Commissioners next appealed to Govern¬ 
ment, and obtained (G.O., No. 1,446, dated 23rd October 1872) a 
donation for the dispensary of the necessary surgical instruments 
and a six months’ supply of medicines. 5 The dispensary was opened 
on the 1st January 1873. At first it was located in a rented house 
inside tho temple walls, where there was no accommodation for 
in-patients. A set of hospital buildings were, however, shortly 
afterwards erected outside the Avails and close to the southern gate. 

These buildings were opened for in-patients in March 1874. In 
1874 the Princess of Tanjore presented the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners with a sum of Rupees 2,000 for the erection of an addi¬ 
tional Avard, and the hospital at present affords accommodation for 
eighteen male and six female patients. The total cost of the build¬ 
ings up to the 31st March 1878 has been Rupees 16,500. 

The annexed statement sIioavs the number of out-patients and 
in-patients treated in the hospital for a period of tliree years. 

The steady increase that there has been in the number of patients 
is a trustworthy indication of the confidence that the inhabitants of 
Srirangam, and the pilgrims and others avIio resort there, are 
gradually shoAving in English medicine and treatment. 


Years. 

Out-Patients. 

In Patients. 

Total. 

1873-74 .. 

10,088 

5 

10,093 

1874-75 .. 

11,525 1 

175 

11,700 

1875-76 . . 

12,637 

207 

12,844 


Branch Dispensaries . — A branch dispensary Avas opened by the Mnsiri < : ..v. u 
Local bund Board in Musiri in 1876. The dispensary is located ^ ^ 1 ' 

111 a room in the old public bungaloAv. There is no accommodation . 
at present for in-patients, but it is intended to build an hospital 
Avitli wards for male and female patients before long. 2,820 out¬ 
patients were treated at this dispensary in the year* 1876-77. 

A second branch dispensary Avas opened by the Local Fund AriyMtir 
Board in Ariyalur in 1876, A dispensary building is at present dI, 1 , ^ u 
under construction by the Local Fund Board, but there is no 
accommodation for in-patients. 1,240 out-patients were treated at 
to ^dispensary in the year 1876-77. 

Ihero is a Mission dispensary at Irungalur, under the manage- Trunpiia. 
mont of the S.B.G. Mission there, to Avhioh a grant of Rupees 500 ]]■" 
a year is given by the Local Fund Board. 

M with slight alterations, from a import by Native Surgeon Ihuilu 

1 " u iy&r, who has been in charge of the hospital aineo it was opened, and to whom 
lUi 11 boon mainly duo. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

TOrULATION. 


First attempts at estimating tho population of tho district.—Manner in which the 
Census of 1871 was taken.—Results of the Census.—Population and number of 
houses.—Increase of population.—&ex and nationality.—Proportion of sexes. 
Religion.—Distribution of population according to religion.—Caste.—Hindus.-— 
Muhammadans.— Occupation.—Education.—Taluqwar particulars.—Population 
of towns.—Condition of tho people.—Emigration. 

CuAiPTBii V. The earliest attempt that appears to have been made to ascer- 
PoruLATioN. tain tho population of the district was in Fasli 1231 (1821-22), 
Firnt^ttompta when it was stated to be 788,106. The next was in Fasli 1246-47 
nt estimating (1836-37), when the population was returned at 552,477, or 
ofthu district! 235,719 below the figure arrived at fifteen years previously. Tho 
results of these early attempts at a census are, however, so untrust¬ 
worthy that it would bo rash to assume that the population of the 
district really did decrease between 1822 and 1838. Since lo51-52 
a quinquennial census of all the districts in tho Presidency has 
been taken, and the following table shows the results thus obtained 
in Trichinopoly:— 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Census of 1851-52 (Fasli 12(il) .. 

Do. of 1866-/57 ( „ 126G) .. .. 

Do. of 1861-62 ( „ 1271) .. .. 

Do. of 1860-07 ( „ 1270) .. .. 

360,32/5 
414,G03 
481,033 
604,245 

348,871 

304,977 

457,707 

502,581 

709,196 

809,580 

939,400 

1,006,826 


Manner in All these figures are more or less untrustworthy, and it was 
oiisiMof 1871 Dot until 1871, when the first detailed census of the Presidency 
waMaken.. was taken, that returns approaching to accuracy were obtained. 

The following is a brief account of tho manner in which that 
census was taken:— 

The preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th of 
July 1871 and completed by the end of that month, and the 
second or final enumeration began on the night of the 14th of 
November 1871 and ended by tho evening of the 15th. The 
Village Kamarns and such of tho Munsifs as were able to write 
worn charged with taking the census in tho villages, and tho 
Clerks in tho offices of the Tahsildnrs and Deputy Tahsildars 
wero employed in tho head-quarter’s of these officers. J here was, 
therefore, no necessity for employing special agents, except in tho 
town of Trichinopoly, where the Municipal Commissioner’s employed, 
paid men to do the work. Even in the zemindari tracts tho work. 
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was done by the Karaams and Munsifs. Each taluq was divided Cum-teb v. 
into as many groups of villages as there were Revenue Inspectors Por ULATION. 

and Clerks in the Tahsildars’ and Deputy Tahsildars’ offices, and - 

each official had a group of villages given him, to every one of 
which he was ordered to go and examine at least three or four 
houses aud compare the results thus obtained with the enumerators* 
accounts, and wherever any mistake was found the whole village 
was gone through carefully again, and the Karaams’ carelessness 
taken serious notice of. The Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars 
and ’m Divisional Officers also examined the returns, visiting three 
or fou villages of each group at random. 

According to the final tabulation made in the Census of 1871 Population 
tho inhabitants of Triehinopoly District numbered 1,200,408 and ™tT' 1 
the houses 210,690. As only 4,683 of these last were deserted, tho 
percentage of inmates to a house was 5*8, varying in different 
taluqs as shown in the following table. A very small number of 
dwellings were terraced or tiled:— 


Taluqs. 

Average Number of Persona to each of the 
Inhabited Houses. 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Triehinopoly 

Musiri 

Kulittalai .. 

PorambalQr 

Udaiydrpdlayam 

Total .. 

6-5 

5*5 

6*4 

0*6 

5*6 

6*6 

4*1 

4*0 

10*0 

8*4 

6*9 

5*9 

3*9 

7*4 

8*2 

13*9 

6*7 

19*8 

9*6 

70 

5*9 

5*9 

3*9 

7*5 

8*2 

6*4 

6*2 

5*8 

11*9 I 5 8 


Ihe noxt table gives the population of the taluqs in 1871, Increase .f 
compared with that shown in the quinquennial return for 18G6-67, P 0 P uktlon - 
by which it becomes apparent that a net increaso of 19-2 took 
place in the interval : — 


--- 

Taluqs. 

Population as 
per Quinquen¬ 
nial Return of 
1866.67. 

Population j 
according to ! 
the Census of 1 

1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 

r ° f I 

Increase, i 

Triehinopoly 

Mu.-ivi 

Kulittolai 

Peru mbqil fir 

.. 

255,397 

226,273 

190,880 

141,072 

190,201 

306.461 . 

257,174 

228,313 

170.667 

237,893 

51,064 

30,901 

37,433 

26,495 

47,689 

20*0 

13 7 

19*6 

18 4 

25 0 

Total., '< 

1,000,82b' 

1,200,408 

193,682 

19-2 | 



~_ t1 _ 




1 articulars of the present population as to sox and national if v « . 

lor taluq are given below - * SiS. 
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Taluqs. 

Houses. 


Population. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Total. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

03 

■3 

1 

Christiana. 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Others. 

Total. 

Boys under 12 

Y’ears of Age. 

Girls under 10 

Years of Ago. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Trichinopoly 

51,983 

2,300 

54,283 

54,960 

49,249 

92,231 

110,021 

147,191 

159,270 

260,119 

15,374 

30,915 


53 

306,461 

Muairi 

43,470 

1,617 

45,087 

47,565 

42,879 

76,310 

90,420 

123, S75 

133,299 

249,551 

3,490 

3,954 


179 

257,174 

Kulittalai 

68,698 

1 

68,699 

41,781 

37,676 

71,452 

77,404 

113,233 

115,080 

212,782 

6,893 

8,638 



228,313 

Perambalur .. 

22,849 

7 

22,856 

31,358 

28,659 

52,479 

58,071 

83,837 

86,730 

163,536 

4,679 

2,198 

143 

11 

170,567 

Udu iya rpk layam 

29,007 

758 

29,765 

44,113 

39,291 

75,885 

78,604 

119,998 

117,895 

229,788 

1,588 

6,517 

•• 

•• 

237,893 

Total .. 

206,007 

4,683 

210,690 

219,777 

197,754 

368,357 

414,520 

588,134 

612,274 

1 , 115,776 

32,024 

52,222 

143 

243 

1,200,108 


O 
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Of the gross population the males mimberod 588,134 and the Chapter v 
females 612,274, or in the proportion of 104 of the latter to. 100 of Population 
the former. With slight variations, this proportion was found to Prop ^7 on 
prevail in all the taluqs, except TJdaiyarp&layam, where the females oi sexes, 
wore in a minority of 2,103. 

92*9 per cent, of the people are classed as Hindus, 27 as Religion. 
Muhammadans, 4’4 as Christians, only 143 as Buddhists, with a 
few more who are returned as “ Others.” The Hindus enrol them¬ 
selves under religious headings as follows:— 


— 

j Population. 

| Proportion. 

Sivites 

843,729 

75*6 

Vishnu vites 

270,654 

29*2 

Lingayets .. 

533 

•05 

Other Hindus 

860 

•08 

Total .. 

1,115,776 

100 


The Muhammadans are comparatively few, although they 
established their empire in Trichinopoly dining the 17th century. 
They are returned as—■ 


Soonees 

Shias 

Wah&bis 

Others 


25,511 

3,193 

89 

3,231 


ai *d half of these are settled in Trichinopoly Town alone. 

The Christians are numerically much stronger than the 
^Inhammadans. They are arranged under the following heads: — 


— 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total. 

Europeans . 

325 

208 

623 

Eurasians 

285 

315 

630 

Nntivo Christians 

48,889 

1,933 

60,822 

Others 

23 

121 

147 

Total .. 

49,522 

2,700 

52,222 


^ Christianity has spread, as a rule? among the lower classes only, 
feince the commencement of the 17th century Irichinopoly has 
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Chaptee v. been the scene of the labors of a large number of Jesuit priests, of 
Population, whom the best known was F ather Beschi. Of late years they have 
made but few converts. 

The Jains arc all found in one taluq, viz., Perambalur. 

Distribution The annexed table gives the proportion in which the population 
r t the ]> opula- 0 £ t^e district is divided among the several religions :— 

t ion according ^ 

to religion. 




Hindus. 


Muhammadans. 


Christians. 






j 

05 




Other Muhammadans. ! 

Europeans 
and Eura¬ 
sians. 

Natives. 

Others. 

Taluqs. 

03 

© 

-M 

> 

1 

H 

> 

Sivites. 

Lingaycts. 

Other Hindu 

Sconces. 

03 

c3 

05 

‘JS 

'CJ 

1 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. | 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

J 

CO 

p a 
o zj 
« 

Protestants. 

Trichi nopoly .. 
Mucin 

24*5 75*1 

•1 

.3 

7C-3 17-3 

*6 

5*8 

48-9 

51*09 

95*6 

4*4 

15*6 

84-4 

30*6 69-3 

•03 

•008 

73-3 

| 2*9 

,, 

23-8 


100*0 

92*6 

7*4 



Kulittalai 

19*0 80*9 

•05 


196-6 

1 2*6 

. . 

•8 

42*9 

57*1 

99*4 

•6 



Porambalur .. 

29 6 70*3 

•03 

•008 68*3 

' 3-4 


28-3 


100*0 

99*09 

•9 


.. 

Udaiyarpala- 

yam. 

18-1 

81*8 

•02 

•003 

'86-2 

1" 


8*1 

• • 

• • 

95*9 

4*05 

! " 

• • 

Total .. 

24*2 

75’C 

i -05 

1 i 

•08 

79-6 100 

1 1 


10*0 

48-7 

51*3 

96*2 

3*8 

1 io-6 

1 

84*4 


Caste. Statement No. 2, given in the appendix, shows the Hindus in 

the district, including Native Christians and Buddhists, as divided 
into the several castes to which they belong, and also the Muham¬ 
madans classified as Labbays, Mapilahs, &c. 

Hindus. According to this statement it appears that the Hindu popula¬ 

tion is mainly composed of four castes, viz., Yannians, Vellalars, 
Pariahs, and Sdtdnis, who form rather more than 75 per cent, of the 
whole. Some castes, such as Kshattriyas, Writers, Potters, Slidnam 
or Palmyra-climbers, have very few representatives, and but little 
remark is called for regarding them, save that the Chetties in this 
district devote themselves to cultivation more than is usual w ith 
them. Out of their 6,912 who are employed, 3,927 trade and 
2,G35 are cultivators and laborers. More than half the Brahmans 
are farmers, the same is the ease with the Kshattriyas, while the 
Milkmen have forsaken pastoral for agricultural employ to the 
extent of upwards of three-fourths of their number. Out of 9,818 
Fishermen 8,618 live by cultivation, principally as field-laborers. 

In the census returns no loss than 122,332 persons are classed as 
Satdnis. There are, however, in reality, very few Satdnis in Tri- 
chinopoly. None are to be found through the district, and'only a 
very limited number—certainly, I should say, not above 1,000 — iu 
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Trichinopoly and Srirangam towns. Mr. Cornish states in his ClIAVTEU v 
census report that, according to the system of casto classification 1 ° 1>ULATlu * 
adopted by the Census Committee, members of the following castes, 
among many others, wore classed as Satanis, viz., Bairagi, Jogi, 
Pandaram, Tambiran, and Yira Sivas. Of course members of these 
castes aro not really Satanis, and it is to be regretted that they were 
classed as such. Even, however, if the members of all the castes 
mentioned by Mr. Cornish are added to the real S&t&nis, the total 
for Trichinopoly District would not be anything like as high as 
122,000. There are in this district a large number of Nayudus 
and Reddies who are all of Telugu extraction. They, however, are 
not shown separately in the returns, aud it is impossible to say 
under what head they have been included. 3,674 are entered as 
Kshattriyas. It is very doubtful, however, if there are any inhabi¬ 
tants of this district who have the slightest claim to be classed 
under this head. 

Among all castes the wqrsliip of Siva predominates, with the 
exception of the Kshattriyas and Shepherds, as the next table 
shows:— 




Of'NDIA 


53 o 



O 


Caste. 

Sivaitee. 

Vishnavites. 

Lingayets. 

Other Hindus. 

Christians. 

! 

Buddhists and Jains. , 

3 

0 

H 

Pere 

1 

cj 

> 

CQ 

entago on 

on 

O 

1 

> 

the pr< 

<u 

+» 

a 

>» 

a 

to 

q 

3 

seeding 

m 

q 

q 

3 

0 

rS 

O 

Columi 

cri 

q 

efi 

5 

O 

is. 

-q 

q 

« 

to 

09 

1 3 

Brahman 




20,018 

11,410 





31,428 

63*7 

36*3 





Kshattriya 




080 

2,732 


.. 

262 


3,674 

18*5 

74*4 


,, 

7*1 


, Chetti 




14,419 

6,998 

20 

.. 

18 


21,455 

67*2 

32*6 

•09 


•08 


V elK 1 ly .11 




.118,220 

76,726 

25 

1 

5,881 


200,853 

58*9 

38*2 

•02 

*0005 

2*9 


Tctaiyan 




19,754 

41,350 


21 

106 


61,231 

32*3 

67-5 

., 

*03 

*2 


Kamm41an 




24,106 

2,352 

44 

,, 

1,969 


28,471 

84*7 

8*2 

*2 


6*9 


Kanakkan 




2G1 

29 


,, 

4 


294 

88*8 

9*9 

,, 

# # 

1*3 


Kaikalan 




25,336 

8,944 

*38 

., 

109 


34,427 

73*6 

26*0 

*1 

# # 

•3 


Vannian 




331,070 

49,227 

11 

283 

17,676 

143 

398,410 

83*1 

12*4 

•003 

•07 

4*4 

•04 

Kusavan 




5,903 

376 

28 

,, 

125 


6,432 

91*8 

5*9 

•4 

# # 

1*9 


Ratani 




96,610 

20,627 

367 

., 

4,728 


122,332 

78*9 

16*9 

•3 

, , 

3*9 


Sembadavan 




22,495 

1,716 


1 

162 


24,374 

92*3 

7-0 


004 

*7 


Shafian 




4,528 

225 


6 

60 


4,819 

94*0 

4*7 


•1 

1*2 


Ambattan 




9,470 

3,590 


13 

13 


13,086 

72*4 

27*4 


•1 

*1 


Vannan 




9,888 

2,225 


., 

184 


12,297 

80*4 

18*1 


., 

1*5 


Others 




27,891 

18,136 


. , 

72 


46,099 

60*5 

39*3 


.. 

*2 


Pariahs 




113,080 

23,991 

»*• 

535 

19,453 


157,059 

72*0 

15*3 


•3 

12*4 




Total 

•• 

843.729 

2,70,654 

533 

860 

50,822 

143 

! 1,166,741 

1 

72*3 

23*2 

*05 

•08 

4*3 

•01 
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Labbays and Sheiks from the bulk of the Muhammadans, and Chapter V. 
they, like their Hindu brethren, largely affect cultivation as a Population. 
means of living. Nearly half of them are so engaged. Trade is MuKamuia- 
their next most popular occupation, and employs close on 2,000 of <ians ’ 
their numbers. 

Statement No. 2-A given in the appendix shows the occupa- Occupation, 
tion of the male population of the Trichinopoly District. It 
appears from it that the Civil Service of Government is composed 
chiefly of these four classes 

Vellalars 
Vannians 
Brahmans .. 

Muhammadans 

It includes also 155 Pariahs. 

In the Military Service the four classes noted below predomi¬ 
nate 


721 

440 

383 

315 


Vellalars .. .. 0 . .. 861 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. ,, 590 

Vannians .. .. .. .445 

Pariahs .443 

Of those in learned professions, nearly half are Brdhmans, and 
no other class need be noticed in this category, except the Barbers, 
who have 172 of their number so engaged. 

The minor professions are filled chief !} 7 by Brahmans 1,910, 
Vellalars 1,897, and Vannians 1,071. 

Personal service employs 13,572 people, mostly Barbers, Washer¬ 
men, and Pariahs, 

The trading column, though headed by Chettics, does not 
engross the usual proportion of this caste. Out of the 15,492 


merchants there are of-— 

Chotties 

«• 


.. 3,927 

V ellalars 


t • 

. . 3,702 

Others (Hindus) 


« * 

•. 2,098 

Muhammadans 


• . 

1,940 

Shepherds 


• t 

.. 903 

Vannians 



810 


The bulk of those who engage in cultivation are Vannians in 
the south, then came the Vellalars and Pariahs in point of numbers, 
but it is a favourite occupation with nearly all the castes in this 
district. 

Dress is provided by Weavers and Pariahs in nearly equal 
numbers, almost to the exclusion of other castes ; food by shepherds 
and Vannians, the Fishermen doing little in that way. The metal 
<*>luiun has always one large figure opposite the Artisans, and so has 

14 
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CiiArTEn V. 
Poitlation. 


Education. 


Taluqwar 

particulars. 


the construction. Books call for no remark. , Housekold goods 
employ Potters firstly, then “ Others ” and Vellalars. 

Laborers are cLawn from all ranks, but chiefly the Vannians 
and Pariahs. The property-holders are nearly half Vellalars. 

Out of 2,163 the following classes contribute tho largest 
numbers to the heading “ Unproductive — * 

Pariahs 
Vellalars 


Vannians 

Brahmans 


536 

336 

269 

155 


Education show’s well in Trichinopoly. 6 per cent, of the 
population, or 72,086 souls, can read and WTite, of whom only 
478 are females. They are classed as follows :— 


— 

Gross 

Population. 

Number 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Propor. 

tions. 

Hindus .. • • 

1,115,776 

66,049 

5-9 

Muhammadans ,. .. .. 

32,024 

3,168 

9*9 

Christians (Natives) .. • • 

50,822 

2,377 

4*7 

Europeans and Eurasians .. . • 

1,400 

485 

34*8 

Buddhists and Jains 

143 

2 

1*4 

Others 

243 

5 

2*1 

Total .. 

1,200,408 

72,086 

6*0 


The Muhammadans of this district are more generally educated 
than the Hindus, and tho Native Christians show badly. 

The annexed statement shows the particulars of the population 
of each taluq in the district 



























i 

r 

j Name of the TaJuq. 

Hindus (inc hiding Native Christiuns). 

Muhammadans. 

Europeans. 

Eurasians. 

Others. 

| 

Total. 

1 

Hindus. 

Native 

Christians. 

Total Hindus. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

CO 

0 

a 

a 

Females. 

'rt 

H 

S 

n 

z 

Females. 

Total. 

2 

•a 

a 

| Females. 1 

o 

H 

8 

a 

X 

*3 

2 

6 

1 

WO, 


Males. 

Females 

Males . 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

1 23 

1. Triehinopoly 

124,638 

135,481 

14,148 

15,370 

138,786 

150,860 

289,646 

7,548 

7,826 

15,374 

451 

165 

616 

284 

311 

625 

122 

78 

200 

147,191 

159,270 

306,461 

2. Musiri . 

120,186 

129,365 

1,901 

2,049 

122,090 

131,414 

253,504 

1,697 

1,793 

3,490 

1 


1 




87 

92 

179 

123,875 

133,299 

257,174 

' 3. Kulitlalai . 

105,429 

107,353 

4,276 

4,355 

109,705 

111,708 

221,413 

3,522 

3,371 

6,893 

4 


4 

2 

1 

3 




113,233 

115,080 

223,313 

! 4. IVrarabalfir 

80,386 

83,293 

1,053 

1,141 

81,439 

84,434 

165,873 

2,390 

2,289 

4,679 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

11 

83,837 

86,730 

170,567 

5. Udaiyirpilayam ... 

! 15,864 

113,924 

3,286 

3,231 

119,150 

117,155 

236,305 

848 

740 

1,588 


... 

... 







119,998 

117,895 

237,893 

Total ... : 

I 

546,508 

569,416 

24,667 

26,155 

571,170 

595,571 

1,166,741 

16,005 

16,019 

32,024 

457 

166 

623 

287 

343 

630 

215 

175 

390 

588,134 

612,274 

1,200,408 
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Chaptsk v. There are in the district, according to the Census of 1871, ninety- 
Population. s { x towns with a population exceeding 2,000, and of these seven have 
Population of more than 5,000 inhabitants. In many cases, however, these so¬ 
lo wus. called towns are merely clusters of hamlets, often containing only a 

few houses each which have been grouped together for purposes 
of revenue administration. 1 

th t n p^e? f Tlie ^habitants of the portions of the district lying along the 
rivers arc, as a rule, well-to-do, but there are but few wealthy men 
to he found. In the unirrigated portions of the district the people 
are poor, but they are on the whole better off than in most of the 
neighbouring districts owing to the low rates of assessment charged 
on all Government land in Trichinopoly. The ordinary dress of 
the people consists of a cotton waist cloth and a second cloth of the 
same material usually thrown over the shoulders. In towns the 
houses are, as a rule, built with mud walls and tiled roofs. In 
Trichinopoly and Srirangam alone are there many houses built of 
brick. In the villages the people live in thatched hovels. As a 
rule, no furniture will be found in the houses but a wooden sleeping 
eot, a bench or two, and number of brass chatties. In the houses 
of a few wealthy men in the large towns other articles sucli as 
chairs, tables, almirahs (wardrobes), &c., are to be seen. 

The wages ordinarily received by the different classes of labourers 
are as follow :— 

A. P. 

Agricultural day-labourers (male) . . 4 0 per diem. 

Do. do. (female) .. 1 8 ,, 

Other da}' labourers, coolies (male) .. 3 0 „ ~ 

Do. do. (female) .. 1 G ,, 

Smiths and Carpenters .. .. . . 8 0 ,, 

Bricklayer® .. .. .. ..70 „ 

Emigration. There is no immigration worth mentioning into the district, but 
there is a considerable amount of emigration out of it, principally 
of labourers to Ceylon and the Mauritius. As a rule, however, those 
who leave the country return again to it before very long. 



(1) The figures and the greater part of the information contained in thr 
foregoing portion of this chapter arc taken from Mr. Cornish’s report on the Census 
of 1871 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF TRICHIHOPOLY, PART I. 

(FROM THE FOUNDING OF THE CHOLA KINGDOM TILL THE FALL OF THE 
NAYAK DYNASTY.) 


The Ch61n, Chora, and Pkndya kingdoms.— Allusion to the Chola kingdom in the 
Asoka edicts.—Mention of.the Ch6las in the works of tho C4reek geographers.— 

The Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims.—Marco Polo’s visit to Southern India.—Impossi¬ 
bility of compiling a list of the Ch61a kings.—Rajendra Chola. Kulotunga Ch61a.— 
lUmdnuja, the founder of the Sri Vaishnava system.—Discussion regarding the 
date of Simdara Pdndya.—Allusions in the Singhalese chronicles to the Ch61a 
kingdom.—Invasions of Ceylon by the Cholas and Pdndvas— Intervention of the 
Muhammadans.—Malik K&fur.—Kampana Udeiy&r.—Visvanfitha Nkyakkan gets 
possession of Madura and Trichinopoly.—VisvanAtha fortifies Trichinopoly.— 
lteign of Tirumala Nayakkan.—Choka Ndyakkan removes the capital of the 
kingdom from Madura to Trichinopoly.— Mangauimdl’s regency.—Description of 
Trichinopoly in 1719. 

The first rays of historical light that have been thrown on that Chapter YI. 
portion of Southern India of which the present district of Trichi- Political 
nopoly forms a part show it divided into three kingdoms named 
aitor the three dynasties of the Chola, Chera, and I’andya kings. —— 

The origin of these three kingdoms is entirely lost in obscurity, 

J t may, however, on the whole he considered to have, been proved P&ndya 
that they existed as early as the fifth century before Christ, and it gdoma. 
is certain that they lasted under various forms till the sixteenth 
century A.D., when the several countries that had been comprised 
in them fell under the sway of the Nayakkas. Of the history, how¬ 
ever, of these kingdoms during this lengthened period we know 
little. Native legends indeed regarding them and their rulers .. 
exist in abundance, hut as materials for history they are utterly 
worthless, and the few facts that have been satisfactorily established 
regarding them have been ascertained from the scattered allusions 
to these kingdoms that are to he found in tho works of travellers 
who have from time to time visited Southern India and from 
inscriptions. The Tamil tradition regarding the origin of these 
kingdoms is that Cheran, Cholan, and Tandyan were three royal 
brothers who lived and ruled in common at Kolkei on the river 
Tumrapami in Tinnevelly. After a time they separated; Tdndyan 
remained in the south, while Cheran aud Cholan founded indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms in the north and west respectively. 1 


(1) Caldwell’s Dr a vidian Grammar f Introduction, pago 18* 
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Chapter VI. Tlie earliest extant allusion to tlie Chola kingdom is to be found 
Political j n the edicts promulgated by Asoka, tlie Buddhist Emperor of 
PautY.* Northern India, in the year B.C. 250, where the following passage 
A occurs 2 :—“ In all the subjugated territories of the King Priyadasi, 
theGhSa the beloved of the gods, and also in the bordering countries as Choda, 
tho g \t"kl n Pala y a ( or Paraya), Satyaputra, Keralaputra, Tambapani it is 
edicts. proclaimed . . .” There appears to be no doubt that the word 

Choda in this passage is the same as Chola, and its presence in this 
edict proves that the Chola kingdom existed at least as far back as 
the third century B.C. 3 


Mention of In Ptolemy’s Geography, written about A.D. 130, and also in 
the Clp'das in the Periplus Maris Erythrcci, the date of which is about A.D. 80, 
the Greek allusions are made to the ancient kingdoms of Southern India, 
geographers, ^he following words and phrases which occur in these works have 
been identified, among others, as referring to the Chola kingdom 
and the territory comprised in it. 2 go pat vopdSe 9 . ’A p Karov 

j3a<ri\€iov 2 do pa —’ Op6ovpa fiaaiXeiov S (dpi/ay 09 —HapakLa 
ScoprjTcovan&Xafiijpos. In the words Soopcu, Xtipa and Svpvayos 
there can be but little doubt that the Soras or Cholas are referred to. 
It is difficult, however, to say positively what 5 ApKarov fiacrlXeiov 
Scopa means. On this point Dr. Caldwell remarks : “ As General 
Cunningham has pointed out, Scopa is represented as the name of 
a city where a king called v A pharos reigned. Though this was 
evidently Ptolemy’s meaning, yet one is strongly tempted to 
suppose that here the names given by the natives of the country 
to his informants had got transposed. The name 2 go pa is identical 
with that of the people of the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls 
Swpat vofidScs and ’'Ap/caros answers exceedingly well in situation 
as well as in sound to Arcot, the capital of the Karnatic in Muham¬ 
madan times. There is a distinct tradition that the inhabitants 
of that part of the Chola or Sora oountry which lies'between 
Madras and the ghauts, including Arcot as its centre, were 
Kurumbars or wandering shepherds—nomads—for several centuries 
after the Christian era. General Cunningham objects to this 
identification that Arcot is quite a modem name; but it must, as 
Colonel Yule has pointed out, bo at least as old as 1340 A.D. for 
it is mentioned by Ibn Batuta” 4 Dr. Caldwell also points out 


(2) Professor Wilson’s translation, given at pngo 459 of Mr. Tm.boys Whesi.kh’s 
History of India, Vol. 3, Appendix I. 

;Z) On this point Dr. Burnell remarks as follow“ Prinsep suggested, and no 
doubt rightly, that Coda refers to the C61a kingdom in South India; Profr.vor 
H. II. Wilson, howover, scorns to think that these names refer to the north of India ; 
hut, as the Cola kingdom of the south was always famous, it does not appear 
necessary to assume another C61a kingdom in tho north as yet unknown.— £Umt»ti 
of South /ndinn Paleography, page 11, note. 

(4) Dr-wdivt Grammar Introduction, page 06- 
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that we know from native poems that the name of the ancient Chapter VL 
capital of the Cliolas was Uraiyur, at present a suburb of Trichinopoly Political 
T own, and that we may safely identify this name with Ptolemy’s 

’OpOovpa , the capital of the IlapaXta Sajpyrwv, and General - 

Cunningham, in his ancient geography, expresses the same 
opinion. 5 IlapaXta SccprjTwv is evidently the coast of thcSoras or 
Cliolas, that is the coast now known as the Coromandel, and 
Xafiijpos may safely be identified as the Cauvery. G 

As has been already remarked it appears probable that the 
Chola kingdom was founded in about the 5th century before Christ. 

Who, however, the founder was or where he came, from it is impos¬ 
sible to state with any certainty. Professor Wilson lias given it as 
his opinion that his name was Tayaman Nale and that he was a 
settler who came from Oude or some part of Upper Hindustan. 

This statement is, however, of very doubtful accuracy. No doubt, 
according to all the native legends and mythical tales, the early 
kings of this part of the country were sprung from either the Solar 
or Lunar race and came from some place in the north of the penin¬ 
sula. Little or no weight can however be attached to these assertions, 
made in all probability -with the sole view of gratifying the pride 
of descent of some of the later rulers of these countries. As 
remarked by Dr. Caldwell, “ the Aryan immigrants to the south 
appear to have been generally Brdhmanical priests and instructors 
rather than Kshattriya soldiers ; and the kings of the Pandyas, 

Cliolas, Kalingas, and other Draviclians appear to have been simply 
Dravidian Chieftains whom their Br&hmanical preceptors and 
Spiritual directors dignified with Aryan titles and taught to 
imitate and emulate the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the 
Solar, Lunar, and Agni-kula races of king8. ,,7 The Chola and 
Fdndya kings are of course held by Natives to have been Kshat- 
triyas, but there is no evidence that they have the slightest claim to 
be considered as such. It may appear worthy of remark that 
their caste title was Deva, the same os that of the Maravas at 
present. 8 

The next notices that we meet of the Cliola kingdom are those Tho Chines© 
made by the famous Chinese traveller, Iliouen-Thsang, in his 
journal of his pilgrimage. It is, however, rather doubtful if he 
ever travelled as far south as Trichinopoly or indeed if there are 
really any allusions to the Chola kingdom in his journal. On this 
point General Cunningham remarks as follows : “ From Danakakuta 
IJ iouen-Tlisang travelled for 1,000 li or 167 miles to Chuliye or 

(•■) student Geography, page 551. 

( ,l ) 5- AtM.v 1 : 1 , 1 ,’ Drvi'Jiah Grammar, Introduction, pugo 27. 

b) /*!■«! ihan Grammar, Introduction, page 1 to. 

(S, CaIdv ell’s braeidiai: Grammar, page 663. 
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Chapteh VI. Jholiye, which lie describes as a small district only 2,400 li or 400 
T 'I.itical miles in circuit. To enable us to fix tlie position of this unknown 
& territory it is necessary to note tbe pilgrim’s subsequent route to 
the south for 1,500 or 1,G00 li, or about 260 miles, to Kanchipura 
or Conjeveram, the well-known capital of Dravida. Now the 
distance of Kanchipura from the Kistna is from 240 t<?'260 miles, 
so that Choliye must be looked for somewhere along th^ south bank 
of that river at 167 miles to the south-west of Dharanikotta. T his 
position corresponds almost exactly with Kannil which is 230 miles 
in a direct line to the north-north-west of Conjeveram and 160 west- . 
south-west of Dharanikotta. M. Julien has identified Choliya with 
Chola, which gives its name to Choia-mandalam or Coromandel. 13ut 
Chola was to the south of Dravida, whereas the Choliya of Iliouen- 
Thsang lies to the north of it. If we accept the pilgrim’s bearings 
and distances as approximately correct, the position of Choliya must 
certainly be looked for in the neighbourhood of Karnul.” 0 lie 
further remarks that an adherence to the text of Uiouen-Thsaug 
involves the total omission of any mention of the famous kingdom 
of Chola. Dr. Caldwell has, however, suggested a solution of the 
difficulty. He remarks that, although it is difficult to identify 
the country called Choliya by Iliouen-Thsang' with that inhabited 
by the Cholas, yet that it seems probable that the names' are 
indentical and that we know that the Northern Cirars were ruled 
by an offshoot of., the Cholas in the eleventh century. 9 10 It 
therefore on the whole may probably bo assumed that, although 
this traveller never visited Tricliinopoly, yet that ho__ traversed 
portions at all events of the Chola kingdom. The following abstract 
of his remarks on the country is taken in great part from Professor 
Cowell’s article on Chinese Buddhist pilgrims in India printed as - 
an appendix to Iris edition of Elphinstone’s History of India. It 
appears that, after visiting Orissa and Andhra, Iliouen-Thsang went 
to Dhanakacheka or Mah&ndhra (Mahendri)—this is evidently tlio 
place called Danakakuta by General Cunningham—and thence to 
Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered with marshes 
and jungles. The monasteries, he states, were nearly all in ruins, 
but there were a number of temples, and the heretics who went naked ‘j 

(the Nirgranthas) wore very numerous. From thence his way lay 
southward through forests and desert-plains until he reached 
Dravida and its capital ICanchipura (Conjeveram). He states 
that in this town there were 100 monasteries with 10,000 monks 
and 80 temples. Here he met some monks from Ceylon who 
advised him not to proceed there as the king had just died and as 
the country was consequent!y in a disturbed condition. He took 


(9) /Inciant Gcr,(iraphy y Vol. I, pa?® 64 >. 

(10) fir a vidian Grammar , Introduction, pago 17. 






their advice and did not go south of KancTupura. 11 As lie loft Chapter VI. 
China in the year 629 AJX and returned in 645, the date of his Foutiual 
visit to the Chola kingdom can be fixed with sufficient accuracy. vart L ’ 


Tlio next traveller on record who visited the south of India Marco Polo’s 
was Marco Polo, the Venetian, whoso travels in that country took g^them 
place in A.D. 1292 or 1293. He does not mention the Chola India, 
kingdom by name, but states that at the time of his visit the 
south of India was divided into five kingdoms. His remarks 
are as follows: “ When you leave the island of Sedan (Ceylon) and 
sail westward about sixty miles, you come to the great province of 
M.iabar, which is styled India the greater; it is the best of all the 
Indies and is on the mainland. You must know that in this province 
there are five kings, who are own brothers. I will tell you alxmt 
eaeli in turn. The province is the finest and noblest in the world. 

At this end of the province reigns one of those five royal 
brothers, who is crowned a king, and his name is Sonder Bandi 
Davdr. In his kingdom they find very fine and great pearls ;” 12 
and afterwards, when treating of what ho terms the province of 
Lai’ whence the Brahmans come, Marco Polo says that the king of 
the country who is rich and powerful is eager to purchase stones 
and large pearls and that he sends the Abraiaman (Br&hman) 
merchants into the kingdom of Maabar called Soli, which is the 
best and noblest province of India, and where the best pearls are 
found, to fetch him us many of these as they can get, and he pays 
them double the cost-price for all. 13 In commenting on these 
passages Colonel Yule points out that Maabar was the name given 
by the Musalmans in the 13th and 14th centuries to a tract 
corresponding in a general way to what is now termed the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast. As regards the position of the port of Maabar, visited 
by Marco Polo at or near which Sonder Bandi seems to have lived- 
Colonel Yule is inclined to look for it rather in Tanjore than on the - 
gulf of Manor, south of the Ramesvaram shallows. The difficulties 
in this view are the indication of its being 44 sixty miles west of 
Ceylon ” and the special mention of the pearl fishery in connexion 
with it. The pearl difficulty may, however, be solved by the 
probability that the dominion of Sonder Bandi extended to the 
coast of the gulf of Manar. In addition to this, Marco Polo iti 
the second passage quoted above calls the province of Sonder Bandi 
Solly which we can scarcely doubt is Chola or Sola-desam, i.e.y 
Tanj ore and Trichinopoly. He calls it also 44 tho best and noblest 


(11) El mi in stone’s History of Iwlia, 6th edition., page 295. 

(12) From Colonel Yule’s translation of Marco Poio, 2nd edition, Vol. II, page 

313. 

(13) , Yule’s Marco /Vo,Vol. II, page 360. 
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Chai-ter VI. province of India,” a description which would scarcely suit (ho 
gyow* coast of Iliimndd, hut which might be justifiably applied to the 
Pabt i.* well-watered valley of the Cauvery. 


Impossibility It is quite impossible to compile anything approaching to an 
accura ^ e hst of the Chola kings. 1 * 1 In the introduction to his 
Chola kings. Descriptive Catalogue of the' Mackenzie MSS. Professor Wilson 
has given a list of them, which he states he has drawn up from 
information obtained from the temples in Conjeveram. The kings 
mentioned in it are said to have reigned between S.S. 136 and S.S. 
830 (A.D. 214 and 908). 15 This list is identical with one 
given in Prinsep's Antiquities. 10 Prinsep states that the names 
in it are those of the rajas of the Chola kingdom which included 
the country now called the Karaatic below the ghauts and Tanjore. 
The capitals of this kingdom, it is said, were Arcot in Ptolemy's 
time, then Uraiyur, then Combaconum, and lastly Tan j ore. This 
latter statement is, however, of very doubtful accuracy. Besides 
the one already mentioned Prinsep gives a second list of the Chola 
kings, and in addition to these other lists aro to be found in 
Tayor’s Oriental MSS. and his Catalogue Raisonne of the Oriental 
MSS. in the College in Fort St. George. All these lists diverge 
widely from that given in the Trichinopoly local Purina. 
I do not, however, consider that there would be any advantage in 
inserting any of them here, as they are all hopelessly inaccurate 
and void of any value or interest, either historically or otherwise. 
The extraordinary discrepancies to be found in these lists, both as 
regards the names of the kings and the order in which they reigned, 
raises the presumption that, if they are in any sense whatever to 
be deemed historically trustworthy, which is more than doubtful, 
they contain the names of merely petty local chiefs and rulers. 
The following are the names of the Chola and Pandya kings that 
occur most frequently in the inscriptions in the Trichinopoly 
District, of which I have obtained copies:—Deva Chola, Sundra 
Pandya, IUj^ndra Chola, Ylra Pandya, Kulotunga Chola, Kulase- 
kkara, and Karikala Chola. These inscriptions have unfortunately 
been of very little use to me for the following reasons :—They 
almost invariably aro accounts of gifts of land, &e., to temples, and 
the name of the king who was reigning at the time of the gift and 
the year of his reign in which it was made are, as a general rule, 
given ; but, as the year in which this took place is not stated either 
according to the usual computation from the death of Salivahana 


fli) Vide Element* of South Indian Paleography, pa go 37, where Dr Burnell 
remark (hat tho list of the Chola and Pindya king* is quite uncertain. 

(16) Introduction to Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie M$S. } page :;ij. 

(1C) ritiNom ’s Antiquities, Vol. II, useful tables, page M79, 
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or any other method, they are of very little use towards establish- Ciiapteh yi. 
ing the dates of the kings mentioned in them. 17 Political 

Of the numerous kings that must have ruled over the Chola FautY/ 
kingdom during the twenty centuries for which it appears to have % ., —— 
lasted, we can fix the dates of only a veiy few with anything chila 
approaching to certainty. . Of these the most important are Rdjen- &ul<Stanga 
dra Chola, Kulotunga Chola, Karikala Chola, and Yira Chola. Of 
all the Chola kings these are probably those of whom most is 
known. They appear to have lived in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries A.D., the period when the Chola kingdom enjoyed 
the greatest prosperity, and yet it is most difficult, not only to 
fix their dates, but even to give the order in which they reigned. 

First of all ,as regards Rajendra. From inscriptions found by 
Sir Walter Elliot and Dr. Caldwell it would appear that this 
monarch began to reign about A.D. 10G3, and that he was suc¬ 
ceeded after a reign of 49 years by Kulotunga, who was probably 
his son, about A.D. 1112. Rajendra is shown to have ruled over 
not only the Chola but also the Kaiinga, and perhaps the Pandya 
kingdoms. In one of the inscriptions, in which his name has 
been found, he is termed Rajendra Chola Pandya. 18 As 
Rajendra and his successor Kulotunga were the patrons of the 
poet Kambar, and as there is a stanza prefixed to the Tamil 
Rdmkyana of that author, in which it is stated that the work was 
finished in the year of the Salivahana era corresponding to A.D. 

886, it has been very generally assumed that R&jendra must have 
reigned in the 9th century. Dr. Caldwell, however, has shown 
good reasons for doubting the genuineness of this stanza, 19 and 
therefore, in spite of the statement made in it, we may safely put 
the reigns of Rdjendra and Kulotunga in the end of the 11th 
and the beginning of the 12th century. Kulotunga Chola is 
eahc to have built the famous temple at Tanjore, but there is veiy 
little evidence to prove that such is the case. He appears to have 
ruled ovor the whole of the Pdndya in addition to the Chdla 
kingdom without a rival. Yikrama Pandya, called also Yikrama 
Clidla Pdndya, most probably because, like some of his successors, 
he ruled over the two kingdoms, and Yira Ch61a seem to have 


(17) Dr. Bumoll points out that inscriptions in the GranthruTamil character 
al>ound in the Tamil country, where there ia scarcely a temple of any note which 
as not acres of wall covered with them, hut that it is very unusual to find any 
with dutes that can ho identified, most being only in tho year of the* king’s reign 
01 an( l genealogical details being very rarely given, lid also remarks that, 
ah the Oh61a and Pdndya kings appear to mention the year of their reign most 
generilly, and the second also, hut rarely, tho Qoilon era, the task of establishing 
o suiXTssion of these dynasti o and the dates is likely to prove very formidable.— 
hlmmta of South Indian Paleography, page's 37 and 56, 

0\ldwbll’.-; Bravidian Qrammar, Introduction, pages 135 and 136. 

(10) Dravidian Gramnar, Introduction, page 134. 
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Chapter VI. reigned between Kulotunga and Sundra Pdrnlya, 20 whose date 
Political may be considered to hare been fixed with tolerable accuracy after 
considerable discussion, an analysis of which will be given further 

- on. Whether, however, Karikala Chola, the most famous perhaps 

of the time, also lived in this interval or before Rajendra, it is 
difficult to decide. The difficulty is principally owing to the 
uncertainty that prevails as to whether Karikala was the king whoso 
R^minuja the persecutions obliged Ramanuja, the famous founder of the Sri 
sTvSlm Vaishnava system, to flee from the Chola country. The account 
System" nl given of Ramdnuja’s life is briefly as followsIt is said that, in 
consequence of his having promulgated novel opinions on theolo¬ 
gical subjects, he was persecuted by the Chola Raja, who was a 
strenuous supporter of the Smartah Brdkmans. Being obliged to 
flee from this persecution, he took refuge at the court of Peddata, 
the Jaina king of the Hoisala race, who was converted by him and 
then assumed the title of Yishnu Vardhana. The Jaina priests 
were naturally irritated at their king’s defection from their creed, 
and they are said to have engaged in a disputation with Ramanuja 
on the merits of the rival forms of belief for eighteen yearn, but 
to have been in the end completely worsted. After this Ramdnuja 
is said to have lived at Melkotta, at present one of the chief seats 
of his followers, for fourteen years, when, the king that had perse¬ 
cuted him having died, he took up his abode at Srirangam (near 
Trichinopoly), where he is said to have had great success in convert¬ 
ing the Jains. 21 Professor Wilson has shown 23 that various tradi¬ 
tionary accounts name Karik&la as the Chola king who perse¬ 
cuted R6mdniija, and he has, on what Dr. Caldwell 3 * considers to 
be conclusive evidence, shown that this celebrated preacher lived 
in the beginning of the 12th century. Karikala’s date would be 
established if we could accept these traditionary accounts. In this, 
however, there would be some difficulty. Ramdnuj a appears to have 
lived before Kambar, as the latter refers to him in one of his 
poems, and, if therefore Kftrikdla was Ramanujas persecutor, ho 
must have reigned prior to Kambar’s patrons Rajendra and Kulo¬ 
tunga. This however is very doubtful, as will be seen further on 
when Sundra Pandya’s date is discussed. Karikdla probably lived 
in the 13th century and was a contemporary of Sundra Pdudya. 

Division One of the most important eras in the history of the kingdoms 
r« girding of Southern India is the reign of Sundra PAndya, the last of 
!’;i of the old dynasty of the Pandyas and the expeller of the Jains 
Ptoulya. from Madura. If his date can be determined, much light will 

(20) Caldwhli’b Drapidian Grammar , Introduction, page 140. 

(21) Dut uanan’s Mysore, Caftara, arui Malabar, A ol. T, pages 349 and 350- 

(22) Introduction to Descriptive Catalogue of the Mack'-nzio MSS ., page 62. 

(23) Dravidvm Grammar, Introduction, page 136. 
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ue thrown on the confused chronology of this period. A brief Chapter VT 
analysis of the discussion that has taken place on this point will Politk al 
therefore be given here, as it appears to me that the result of it has 
been to fix the date of Sundara’s reign at the close of the 13th 
and the commencement of the 14th celitury AJD. It will be 
remembered that in his journal of his travels Marco Polo stated 
that at the time of his visit in A.D. 1292 to this part of India 
it was ruled over by one of five royal brothers whose name was 
Sender Bandi Dav&r. In the first edition of his Dravidian 
Grammar Dr. Caldwell remarked that he believed that this 
monarch was identical with Sundara Pandya* This view has not, 
however, been adopted by Mr. Nelson in his Manual of the 
Madura District, where he discusses at considerable length the 
question of Sundara Pandya’s date, and arrives at the conclusion 
that he reigned in the latter half of the 11th century. 24 Colonel 
Yule also in the second edition of his translation of Marco 
Polo’s travels states that he is unable to adopt Dr. Caldwell’s 
view. The most important evidence bearing on the point is that 
contained in the works of the several Muhammadan historians 
who allude to Sundara Pandya. The principal of these allusions 
are the followingWassaf states that Ma’bar extends from 
Ivaulam to Nildwar (Nellore), and that a few years ago the Devar 
of this country was Sundara Pandi who had three brothers, each 
of whom. established himself in independence in some different 
country. In the year 1293 A.D. this monarch died, and was 
succeeded by his brother. The eminent prince Taki-ud-din Abdur 
Eahmdn was the Devar’s Deputy, Minister, and Adviser, and on 
his death continued Prime Minister as before. 25 If this passage 
stood alone, there would be no difficulty in identifying the 
Sundara Pandi stated in it to have died in 1293 with the Sonder 
Bandi who was ruling when Marco Polo visited this country 
in 1292, but what renders the whole question confused and 
doubtful is that Wassaf afterwards gives the following account 
of a king of Ma’bar, whom he calls Kales DoavW, in which 
mention is made of Sundara Pandya, whose date does not suit 
the prince alluded to by Marco Polo. Kales Dewar, he states, 
had two sons, of whom one Sundar Pandi, was legitimate and the 
other, Tira Pandi (Yira. Pandya ?) illegitimate. As Tira Pandi 
was remarkable for his shrewdness and intrepidity, the king nomi¬ 
nated him as his successor. His brother Sundar Pandi, being 
ouraged at this supersession, killed his father in a moment of 
rashness and undutifulness towards the close of the year 1310 


(-4) Madura Manual, Tart III, piges 64-70. 

(2o) T!k. Ilidnry of India told by da otc>i ffistoru/ns, by Sir II. M. Elliot, 
Vut. Ill, pages .T'-35, and Vol. I, page GO, where Raehid-dd-dm gives the huh.. 
account. 
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Chwter VI. A.D. and placed the crowm on his own head in the city of Mordi 
r«*LiTicAL (Madura?). He induced the troops who were there to support 
PaS*L “Crests an( l had some of the royal treasures, which were 

deposited there, conveyed to the city of Mankul (Namakkal ?). 
He himself accompanied them and marched on in royal pomp with 
elephants, horses, and treasure. Upon this his brother Tira 
Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, followed to 
give him battle, and on the margin of a lake called Taldchi they 
came to action. Both brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the 
other, fled away, hut Tira Pandi being unfortunate, and having 
been wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy and seven elephant- 
loads of gold also fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi. 
Mandr Barmul, however, the daughter of Kales Dewar, who had 
espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, sent him assistance both in men 
and money, which was attended with a most fortunate result. 
Sundar Pandi had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army 
and the treasure were his own, but notwithstanding in the middle 
of the year 1310 Tira Pandi, having collected an army, advanced 
to oppose him, and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from 
his native country and took refuge under the protection of Ald-fid- 
din, Sultan of Delhi, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in 
his hereditary kingdom. Ala-fid-din, however, afterwards sent 
his General lTazdrdindri to conquer Ma’bar. 26 By another of 
these Muhammadan historians, Amir Khusru, it is stated that 
Sundara Pandya and his brother Bir Pandya (Yira Paudya?) 
were fighting together when Aid fid-din invaded the -country 
in 1311 A.D. His account of the invasion is as follows: Ald- 
fid-din’s army under his General Malik Naib, or Malik Kaffir, 
left Delhi in November 1310, and reduced Dwdra Samudra, the 
capital of the Bellala kings. While on his march to Dwdra 
Samudra, it is said that lie arrived at a place called Bandri where 
he stayed to make inquiries respecting the countries further on. 
Here ho was informed that the two Pais of Ma’bar, the elder 
named Bir Pandya and the younger Sundar Pdndya, who had 
up to that time continued on friendly terms, had advanced against 
each other with hostile intentions, and that Billdl Deo, the Rai of 
Dwdra Samudra, on hearing of this fact, had marched for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking their two empty cities and plundering Ihe 
merchants, but that, on hearing of the advance of the Muham¬ 
madan army, he had returned to his own country. Alter tire 
capture of Dwdra Samudra, it is stated that Malik Naib marched 
to Birdhul, the capital of the elder of the two Rais—“the vellow- 
fueed Bir.” lie took the city and destroyed all. the temples there. 
From Birdhfil he advanced to Khaiu, and thence to Mathia 

(26) Elliot, Vol. II, page* 62-61. 
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(Madura), the dwelling place of the younger brother, Sundar Cuapthu VT. 
Piindya. lie found the city empty, as the Rai had tied with his Pouwcai, 
Ranis, leaving two or three elephants behind him. These were 

captured and the temple in which they had been left burnt. Tm . - 

mediately after this Malik Kaffir returned to Delhi. 27 Colonel Yule 
is of opinion that Birdhul here mentioned was the capital of Polo’s 
Sondor Bandi, that it was not far from the Cauvery, and was either 
Tanjore, Combaconum, or some other city in or near the delta of 
that river. 23 Colonel Yule points out that, according to'tlie Muham¬ 
madan historians, we have two rulers in Ma’bar within twenty years 
bearing the name Simdara P&ndya, and for this reason principally 
he comes to the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
identification of the Sender Bandi of Marco Polo and the great 
Sundara Pdndya. 2a In the second edition of his Dravidian 
Grammar Dr. Caldwell goes fully into the whole subject and 
answers the objections that have been made to the viow put for¬ 
ward by him in his first edition. He remarks that the statements 
of the Muhammadan historians respecting the first of their two 
Sundaras do not seem to him irreeoncileable with the supposition 
of the identity of Polo’s Sonder with tho Sundara Piindya who is 
mentioned in numerous inscriptions that have been found who 
impelled tho Jains and with whose name the ancient list of Piindya 
kings breaks suddenly off. If we leave out of account Wassaf’s 
second Sundara, who flees to Delhi in 1310, we find him agreeing 
with Rashid-ud-din with respect to the Sundara who died in 1293, 
the man of four brothers whom we may with very little hesitation 
identify with Marco Polo’s Sonder who wus reigning in 1292. 

1 lo further remarks that he does not think that it is impossible to 
identify this same Sundara with the Sundara of the inscriptions. 

“It is clear from both the Muhammadan historians that at tho 
elo 3 c of the 13th century there reigned in Madura a Sundara 
Pindya who was Dewar—that is, as they interpreted the title, lord 
paramount of Ma’bar, the Piindya Chola country. He was, it is 
true, one of four (or five) brothers who had acquired power in 
different directions, yet still he alone was called Dewar, and said 
to have been possessed of immense wealth. Polo also, though he 
speaks of his brothers as * kings,’ yet speaks of Sonder alone as ‘ a 
crowned king,’ and gives him distinctly the title of Bandi; so that 
if is evident that in some respects ho was regarded as supreme, 
lle i'o is no trace in Sundara’s inscriptions of his brothers, or of Ids 
power being in any degree shared by them, or of the position ho 




(-7) lit, mot, Vol. Ill, pages S5-92. Sec also Vol. Ill, page 201, where it is 
1 V another annalist that two Euia in Ma’bar were conquered by Malik K&fur. 
(28) ^ ci.r. s Marco Pol,. Vol. II, page 310. 

(20) \i;de’k Marco Polo, Vol. II, page 317. 
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Chapter VI. and they held being one that they had ‘acquired,’ instead of being 
one t] ia t they liad inherited; but these are particulars which would 
Part i.’ not be likely to make their appearance in inscriptions; and there 
—“■ is nothing in the inscriptions or traditions inconsistent with the 

supposition that lie had brothers who had acquired power together 
with himself. All that is necessary to stipulate for in order to 
bring the accoimts into agreement is that in some sense he alone 
should be Pandi Devar, or lord paramount, so that his name only 
should appear in the inscriptions, and in this, as it seems to me, no 
particular difficulty can be involved.” Dr. Caldwell finally arrives 
at the conclusion that, pending the discovery of a dated inscription 
in which Sundara Pdndya is mentioned, he sees no valid reason 
why we should hesitate to identify the Sundar of the Muhammadan 
historians both with Polo’s Sonder and with the Sundara or 
Kun Pdndya of the Saiva revival. 30 I have obtained copies of a 
considerable number of inscriptions in the Trichinopoly District in 
which Sundara Pdndya is mentioned. They show clearly that he 
ruled over this part of the country as well as Madura, but they 
throw no light on the vexed question of as to the time at which he 
lived as they are not dated. 

Allusions in Certain passages in the Singhalese chronicles throw a little light 
the Singhalese some of the vexed questions regarding Sundara Pdndya. Before 

chronicles to , _ ^ ° n . c Al 

the Ch6la these, however, are touched on, a short account must be given ot the 

kingdom. frequent invasions of the island of Ceylon by the Cliola and 

Pdndya kings, which appear to have taken place. The connection 
between these kingdoms and Ceylon would seem to datb from a 
very remote period, for, according to the Mahdwanso, Vijaya, the 
first sovereign of Ceylon, married a daughter of the Pdndya king 
Invasions of about B.C. 543. 31 According to these chronicles the first regular 
CMIrh and^° invasion of Ceylon from Southern India was about B.C. 247, 
pdndyas. when it is stated that “aDamilo named Eldro, of the illustrious 

4 Uju * tribe, invading the island from the Cliola country for the 
purpose of usurping the sovereignty and putting to death the 
reigning king Aselo, ruled the kingdom for forty-four years, 
administering justice with impartiality to friends and foes.” 32 
The second invasion took place about one hundred years after the 
first, and the third was in A.D. 110, when it is stated that the 
island was invaded by a king who carried away 12,000 Singhalese 
as slaves to Mysore. The son, however, of Die king in whoso 
reign this had occurred, in A.D. 113 avenged the outrage by 
invading tho Chola kingdom, and brought back not- only the 


(30) Caldwell’k Jh‘avidian Grammar, Introduction, pages 130-143, and Appen¬ 
dix III. 

(31) Tvrnouk’k Mai Vol. I, pages 51 to 53. 

( 32 ) Tuknoi u’k } into, Vol. I, pago 128 . 
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captives from his own country, but also a number of the Chola Chaftf.r VI. 
people, whom he established in a part of his own island, where Political 
Sir Emerson Tennent states that “ the Malabar features are Y\7rY’ 

thought to be descemible to the present day.” 33 Frequent - 

invasions followed, and Ceylon was never for any length of time 
free from the incursions of the Damilos, as they are called in P&li, 
that is, the Tamils or Tamulians, up to the end of the 12th century. 

In A.D. 840 the Pandya king overran the north of Ceylon, 
plundered the capital, and did not leave the island till*ho had 
received a large ransom as the price of his departure. A few years 
after this the Ceylon monarch assisted the son of the Pandya in an 
insurrection that he had raised against his father, was successful, 
and returned to his own kingdom after having plundered Madura. 

About a hundred years later the king of Ceylon sent an army to 
the assistance of the Pandyas in a conflict in which they were then 
engaged with the Cholas. His allies were worsted, and the Chola 
king invaded Ceylon, where however he met with no success, his 
army being repulsed by the mountaineers of Rohuna. 34 In 
A. I). 1023 the Cholas again invaded Ceylon and carried away the 
king and queen to their own country as captives, leaving a Chola 
viceroy in charge of the island. An army of 10,000 men is said 
to have been sent to assist tliis viceroy in subduing Rohuna, but to 
have been defeated in the attempt. The king died in captivity ; 
on which his son proclaimed himself king of Ceylon under the title 
of AVikrama Bdhu, and was making great preparations for attacking 
the Cholas when he died. His son Wijayo Bahu, who succeeded 
him in A.D. 1071, having received pecuniary assistance from the 
Buddhist Government of Siam, determined to expel the Cholas from 
his island. After a protracted and desultory warfare a general 
action was fought under the walks of Pollonnaruwa, the king’s 
capital. The Cholas being defeated, threw themselves into the town, 
which was earned by storm after a siege of six weeks and given up 
to the sword. The king’s authority was now established over the 
whole island, and ambassadors arrived at liis court from the 
sovereigns of India and Siam. At the audience granted to them, 
the precedence was given to the envoy of the king of Siam.. 

Enraged at this, the Chola monarch cut off the nose and ears of the 
‘Singhalese envoy at his court. Each monarch then prepared to 
invade the territory of the other. The Chola army embarked first 
find landed at Mantotte, on the north-west coast of the island 
near Adam’s Bridge, wdiere the Singhalese army was drawn up 
tt-fidy to sail. The Singhalese were defeated, and the Cholas 
marclu-d at once on their capital, from which the king had fled, 

Sir Em r .hson Ti:nn’i:nVs Ceylon, Fourth Edition, Yol. I, page 397. 

(3U Xf.n\lnt\s Ceylon x Vul. T, pages 397-403. 
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Chapter VI. took possession of it, and demolished the palace. The king, how- 
Politioal cverj SO on reassembled his army, which, under the command of his 
dTrt R j.’ son, expelled the Chdlas from the island. In the forty-fifth year of 

- his reign, or A.D. 1116, this monarch invaded the Chola country, 

but was obliged to beat a hasty retreat.* 5 Although there are 
no doubt many inaccuracies in the preceding narrative, yet it is 
probable that it is on tho whole not very far from the truth, for 
the Singhalese chroniclers are, it must be remembered, most trust¬ 
worthy, in which they offer a pleasing contrast to their Hindu 
brethren. 

One of the most remarkable names in the list of tho kings of 
Ceylon is that of Parakrama Bttliu, who came to the throne in 1153 
and reigned up to 1186. It is stated that after he had reduced the 
whole of his own island to subjection, he turned his attention to tho 
chastisement of Kulasekhara, the Pandya king, for the counte¬ 
nance and aid that ho had always afforded to all invaders of 
Ceylon, lie sent a powerful army against this prince under the 
command of his Minister Lankanatha, who subdued Eamesvaram 
and the neighbouring provinces, drove the king from his capital, 
and placed his son Wirapandu (Vira Pandya) on the throne. Kula- 
sekhara made three attempts to recover his kingdom with the aid of 
the Chola king. lie was however defeated, and the Chola territory 
having also been conquered, he was obliged to surrender. He was 
restored to his kingdom, and the conquered portion of the Chola 
country was made a separate principality for "Wirapandu. 30 
A somewhat different account of this invasion of the south of 
India by the Singhalese has been given by Mr. lihys Davids in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, where it is stated that 
tho Pandu king of Madura, Parukrama, being terrified by the 
anny with which the Kulasekhara was preparing to attack him, 
applied for .aid to tho king of Ceylon, Parakrama Bdhu. This 
monarch sent his General with a largo force to slay Kulasekhara, 
and establish in that kingdom same one who came of the stock of 
the kings of IYindu. Kulasekhara sent Sundara, the Pandu king, 
to attack the Singhalese General, who, however, utterly routed him 
in three pitchod battles. Kulasekhara himself was afterwards 
defeated, and obliged to take refuge in a city which he and bis 
followers barricaded. The Singhalese carried the place by storm, 
and Kulasekhara was obliged to escape in disguise. On this Vira 
Pandu was declared king in the city of Madura. 37 According to 
the Tamil manuscripts Sritula, the Pandya king whom Malik KAftir 
conquered was Parakrama, which it will be remarked is the name 


(36; Titrnoi'r’s Mahawanso, Vol. I, Appendix, page Ixv. 
(3(S) Tubnour’s MaHwanio, Vol. 1, Appendix, psigi: lxvi. 
(37) C'amAvrli,’# ■Drm u/i«i- pages 638 anu ■> 
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given in the above aooount to the monarch who sent for aid to Chapter VI. 
Ceylon against Kulosekhara. This fact is in support of the view Political 
that tlio Sundara of Marco Polo, of the Muhammadan historians yami* 
and of the Singhalese chronicles, arc one and the same. There is — 
some error, no doubt, about the dates, but the mention of the names 
of Ivulasekhara, Sundara, Vira and Pardkrama in the Ceylon 
elironieles, and of Kales (which it may safely be presumed is 
Ivulasekhara) Sundara and Tira (Vira) in the Muhammadan 
histories, and of Parakrama in Tamil manuscripts giving an account 
of the invasion recounted in them, renders it almost certain that the 
two series of narratives relate to the same transactions. 

I have not considered that it would serve any useful purpose to 
insert any of the numerous fables and stories that are extant 
regarding the Chola kings. "Whether there is any truth whatso¬ 
ever in these stories it would be difficult to say ; probably there is 
a little in some of them, but I, at all events, have been quite unable 
to separate it from the mass of falsehood and absurdity in which it 
lies buried, and the result of the endeavours made by others to 
extract something valuable in a historical point of view from these 
myths is not such as to encourage me to make any similar attempt. 

There is some difficulty in fixing with absolute certainty the Intervention 
date of the earliest incursion of the Muhammadans into Trichino- Mnhammn- 
poly and the other southern districts of the Madras Presidency. dans * 

There seems, however, on the whole to he but little doubt that the 
first Musalman force that ever crossed the Kistna was that led by 
Malik Kdfur, General of Ald-ud-dm, Emperor of Delhi, in the year Malik KMYir. 
A.D. 1310 against Dwdrasamudra, the capital of the Billdl 
kingdom. The account of this invasion, given by the Muham¬ 
madan historians, has already been noticed. Kdfiir is said to have 
pmuiYaf -'t as far as lidmesvaram, where he erected a mosque. 33 
Although Kdfur did not remain long in Southern India, but 
returned almost at once to Delhi, yet it seems that some of his 
followers stayed behind him, and that after his departure the 
Muhammadans, under eight successive chiefs, ruled over Madura 
and the adjoining countries for forty-eight years, when they were 
conquered by a General named Kampana Udeiydr. It is very Kampana 
diffi ?ult to say who this man was. In the Srltdla ho is called the 1 
General of the King of Mysore, and this view is borne out by his 
name Udeiydr, which seems originally to have meant a lord of 
1 hiily-three villages, and to have been a common title in Mysore for 
n ] Kil ly chieftain. 89 In one of the manuscripts translated by Taylor, 
it is stated that Kampana Udeiydr, a Karnatie man, General of the 





(38) Uuigos’ FtrUhUiy Yol. I, page 373. 

(39) Wilks’ EUtory of Mysore, Vol. T, page 21. 
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Chapter YJ. forces of the Mysore king, came and cut off and drove away the 

HttioBY.* 1 Mullainmadans ; 1W . but > ou the other hand, in another manuscript, an 
Par r I. abstract of wliich is given in the same writer's Catalogue Raisonnc, 

mention is made of a man named Kampaua Udeiy&r having been 
about this time the agent of Bukha, the Rdyar of Vijayanagar. 41 
Whoever tins General was, there can be no doubt that he obtained 
possession of Trichinopoly and Madura about the year 1372, but that 
he did not extend his conquest to Tanjore, where the Cliola kings 
were then reigning. The history of Trichinopoly from this date till 
Visvanatha obtained the possession of the tin-one of Madura in loaf) 
is wrapped in great obscurity. The names, indeed, of the several 
kings given in the Tamil manuscripts as having ruled the country 
during that interval, afford almost the solo clue that can be discovered 
as to their origin. The Sritala says that Kampaua Udeiyar was 
succeeded by his son Entbana Udeiyar, and that after him his 
brother-in-law l'orkasa Udeiyar reigned. These three Udeivars 
seem to have kept possession of tho country for about thirty-three 
years up to A.D. 1404, when, according to the same Tamil 
manuscript, the Mysore rulers ceased to reign, and were succeeded 
by two men named Lekkina Nayakkan and Muthanan Nayakkan. 
Whether these two ruled jointly or not is not clearly stated, but at 
all events they held the throne between them up till about A.D. 
1451. "Who these Nayakkas were it is impossible to say, but it 
seems on the whole most probable that they came from tho 
Vizianagram kingdom. The Sritala then goes on to relate how, in 
1451, one Lakkana Nayakkan came to Madura with four men 
named Sundara Tol Maha Vilivanathi Rayar, Kaleiyar Somanar, 
Angatha Perumdl, and Matharasa Terumaloi Maha Vilivanathi 
Rayar, the illegitimate children of a Paudya monarch by a dancing 
girl, whom lie appears to have proclaimed as the true Pandyas. 
These men seem to have ruled the country for the next forty-eight 
years down to about the year 1500. After that it is stated that 
one Narasa Nayakkan came to worship at Ramesvarain and got 
possession of the fort of Madura, how, it is not stated. He 
remained in the country for only a short time, and was succeeded 
by another Nayakkan named Tenna, who reigned for fifteen years. 
After him niue Nayakkas appear to have ruled Madura and Trichi¬ 
nopoly in succession till about 1546, when a man named Vittila 
Rayar got possession of the throne and held it for the next twelve 
years. Who he was or where he came from it is impossible to 
say with certainty, but it is most probable that he was a native 
of the Vizianagram kingdom. He reigned till 1557, and after him 
three Nayakkas seem to have ruled tho couutry in the next two 


(•10) Oriental MSS., Vol. I, page 204. 

(41) Catalogue Uamnnv y \ ol. Ill, page 438. 









years. However this inay be, there can be no doubt that a Pandya Chapter Yi. 
was on the throne in 1559, for it was his expulsion from the Political 
kingdom by the Chola monarch of Tanjore that eventually brought YartL * 
Visvanatha Nayakkan to Madura. — — 

During the period just treated of, about which from want of Visvan&tha 
materials I have been obliged to give only a brief and confused geu^sOT. 
accoimt, there can be but little doubt that Tricliinopoly and Madura 
formed portions of the same kingdom. With the reign of Visva- TiichTuo^iy. 
n&tha the materials for a much fuller and more accurate history 
of tlie country are however available. The manner in which that 
monarch became the ruler of Madura in 1559, and eventually of 
Tricliinopoly also, will now be briefly related. Towards the close 
of the 15th century, a Pandya king named Chandra Shekhara 
appeal's to have been reigning in Madura. How this happened it 
is difficult to say. Probably a Nayakkan was the real ruler, but 
considered it advisable to obtain prestige for his government by 
conferring the title of king on some descendant of the ancient 
dynasty of the Pandyas. The Chola king of Tanjore, Yira Slick- 
liara, invaded the Pandya’s country and deposed him, on which 
he fled to the court of Krishna Rayar, who was then king of 
Vizianagram, and besought him to reinstate him on his throne. 

Krishna Rayar yielded to his request, and directed one of his 
Generals, Nagama Ndyakkan, to march against the Chola kings and 
restore the deposed Pandya. These orders were earned out by 
Ndgama with ease, but as soon as the object of his expedition was 
accomplished, he seems to have abandoned any idea of handing 
over the kingdom to Chandra Shekhara, and to have attempted to 
become himself the ruler of the country. Krishna Rayar soon 
d his designs and directed his own son, Visvanatha Nayak- 
march against him. Visvanatha’s object in undertaking 
the charge of this expedition seems to have been to preserve his 
father from destruction, as he well knew that, if conquered by a 
stranger, his chance of escaping with his life would be but small. 

Nagama Nayakkan was easily defeated and was taken prisoner by 
his son, who, however, soon afterwards obtained a pardon for him 
from the king. It would appear that at first Visvanatha reinstated 
the Pandya king on the throne of Madura, retaining all the actual 
pon er in his own hands. Howover this may be, it is certain that 
soon afterw ards he himself became the nominal as well as the actual 
king of the country. In one of the Tamil manuscripts collected by 
Mr. I ay lor, called the History of the Karnatic Governors, it is stated 
that the Pandya family almost immediately after their restoration 
to the throne became extinct by failure of natural keirs.42 The 


(•12) Oriental MSS., Yol. II,pago 13. 
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Chapter VI. accuracy of this statement may, however, well he doubted. Under 
Political Visvanatha’s strong* and judicious government the country of 
Madura appears to have been increased in prosperity, and his 

- sub j ects spread themselves into the territories of the Chola king in 

the direction of Trichinopoly. The condition of that country was at 
that time most turbulent, and the roads were infested with robbers. 
Pilgrims to Srirangam, in consequence, suffered much inconve¬ 
nience, and were frequently plundered while attempting to reach 
that shrine. As these thefts took place within the Tan jore boundary, 
constant disputes were caused by demands made by Visvanatha that 
the property stolen from his subjects should be restored. Partly in 
order to remove these difficulties, the king of Madura proposed 
to give the king of Tanjore the fort of Vallam, taking Trichinopoly 
from him in exchange. This proposition was acceded to, f and 
Trichinopoly became a portion of the kingdom of the Nayakkas, 
and remained so till it was taken possession of by Chanda Saliib. 
It is probable that fear of the Muhammadans may have induced 
the king3 of Tanjore and Madura to come to an amicable settle¬ 
ment of their differences. However this may be, it is evident 
that the king of Madura must have been at this time much the 
more powerful of the rival monarchs, for, if not, he could never have 
been able to persuade his rival to accept the insignificant fort of 
Yi.wanAtha Vallam in exchange for Trichinopoly. Visvanatha appears to have 
Trichinopoly. ^ one muc 'h for the improvement of the town and neighbourhood 
of Trichinopoly. In the Tamil manuscripts already mentioned, it is 
stated that at a great cost ho built a double walled fort round the 
town, and had a deep moat dug outside the Avails, lie also erected 
dwelling-houses within the enclosure thus formed and caused a 
large teppakulam 43 to be dug there. Besides this he built o 
in the town, had the jungles on both sides of the Cauvery 
away, dug water-courses, rendered a quantity of land that nun 
hitherto been waste fit for cultivation, and induced immigrants from 
other parts of his kingdom to settle there and till them. He also 
caused new villages to be built on both banks of the Cauvery, and 
cleared the country of the robbers with which it was infested. It is 
further stated that he built Srirangam and other temples, its well as 
a large number of mantapams and similar edifices.44 It would 
appear that up to Visvan&tha’s reigu Uraiyur was the capital of tho 
country, and that he, if he did not found Trichinopoly, at all events 
fortified and greatly enlarged it. I have no doubt that tho 
statement above quoted, that he built the wall round the Trichino¬ 
poly fort and the large tcppahihon close to the foot of the rock is 

(43) IUft-tank, so called from the rafts, tcppdm, on which tho images of the 
gods are earned round the tank at certain festivals. 

(44) Taylor's Oriental MSS., Vul. II, pages 10 and 17. 
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correct, although I am afraid that its present inhabitants would not Chatter VI. 
like to ho told that their historic city is so modern. That he built PoLmcAL 
the oldest portions of the famous Vishnu temple in the Srirangam p'^L ’ 
island is certainly not the case, altliougli I fancy that it owes the 
massive walls that surround it, and some if not all its gopurams to 
him. Visvan&tlia died in A.D. 1563, and was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Kumara Krislmappa. lie is stated to have been 
an able monarch, and in his time the country appears to have been 
free from disturbance, lie died in 1573, and was succeeded by his 
son Periya Virappa. This king is said to have strengthened the 
fortifications of Trichinopoly, and also to have built a fort some¬ 
where near that town. It is impossible, however, to say where 
the fort was. Mr. Taylor conjectures that it may have been 
Erumbisvaram, but of this he gives no proof. Periya Virappa died 
in 1595, and was succeeded by bis eldest son Visvappa Nayakkan. 
his second son Kumara Krislmappa Nayakkan being named as 
second in power to him. From this it appears to have been the 
custom to appoint the younger brother of the king as next to him 
in authority, with a right to the succession to the crown, in ease the 
regular king had no legitimate heir. This rule naturally before 
long was productive of serious complications and disputes. At this 
time, the kingdom of the Nayakkas appears to have included 
almost the whole of the present district of Trichinopoly, and to 
have extended as far north as Valikandapuram in the Perambalur 
talnq. Visvappa died about 1600, and was succeeded by his 
brother Kurmira Krislmappa, who soon followed him in 1602, 
leaving as his heir a son of about 7 years of age, named Muttu- 
krishnappa. This boy’s uncle however, Kasturi Rangaya, the 
youngest son of Krislmappa Nayakkan, usurped the throne and 
x©cl in possession of it till he was murdered some time 
.vii(*nvards, when the rightful heir, Mutthukrishnappa, succeeded. . 

But little is known about the state of Trichinopoly during Ills reign. 

Ho died in 1609 leaving three sons, Mutthuvirappa, the famous 
Tirtimala Nayakkan, and Kumdramultu. The crown devolved on 
the eldest of these, Mutthuvirappa, who reigned till 1623, when he 
died and was succeeded by Tirumala Nayakkan. During the last 
t en or twelve years of Mutthuvirappa’8 reign Trichinopoly seems 
to have been the capital of the Nayak kingdom, whence it was 
transferred to Madura by Tirumala. The reason for the change is Reign of 
statod in the Tamil chronicle to have been as follows:—Tirumala ( L n 

Nayakkan had for a long time been suffering from catarrh without 
•my prospect of cure. While on his way to Madura, he stopped at 
Diudigul, and when there was visited in a vision by the god 
Mundaresliwara and the goddess Mmaksfu, who promised to cme 
him of his disease if lie would transfer his capital to Madura, lie 
accordingly determined to do so, and was soon afterwards restored 
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Chapter vr. to health. Tirumala was by far the most remarkable of the 
Political Nayakkaa, but it does not appear that an account of Ins reign is 
required in an history of the district of Trichinopoly, as all the 
principal transactions of it relate more especially to Madura, an here 
he made his capital dining the whole of his reign, and as these 
have already been fully described by Mr. Nelson in his Manual 
of that district. 45 

Although Tirumala made Madura his capital, yet lie did not 
entirely neglect Trichinopoly, but is stated to have remained there 
for some time, personally supervising the construction and extension 
of the fortifications. He also appears to have supplemented the 
work of enlarging the Srirangam temple begun by Visvauatha, 
for, in the Tamil manuscripts already mentioned, lie is said to have 
constructed ninety-six rayar gopurams, of which some were in 
Srirangam. Tirumala died in A.D. 1659, and was succeeded by 


Ids'son Muttu Yirappa. Throughout the greater part of the 


period now treated of, the districts of Madura and Trichinopoly 
were constantly devastated by incursions of the Muhammadans 
To resist these, Muttu Yirappa strengthened the fortifications of 
Trichinopoly, and garrisoned the town with an increased body oi 
troops Shortly after his accession to the tin-one the country was 
again'invaded, ami the fort of Trichinopoly threatened On 
perceiving, however, that that place had been strengthened, Lie 
MusahnaU Generals drew off their forces m the direction of 
Tanjore, which they captured They then turned hack with a 
view of attacking Trichinopoly, hut their army had become so 
weakened by famine and pestilence that they w^e obliged to 
abandon the idea and retreat from Southern India Muttu Nurappa 
x»ay*K*».. died shortly after, and was succeeded by his son Cheka N4y a t H • 
SA Whose first act of any importance was to remove the capita, 
kingdom ' kingdom from Madura to Trichinopoly. As there was no fittn. e 


Choka 
Nkyakkan 


frrmi M.ulura f the k i n g in the latter town, he caused the edifice now 

__ ... 1 A 1. *U o-nrl nnofirf1111 fT tO 


to Tridiino- 
poly. 


known as the Nawub’s palace to be built there, and, according to 
Mr. Nelson, pillaged Tirumala Nayakkan’s palace at Matura “ 
order to obtain materials for its construction. In 166-3 the 
Musalmans again invaded the south and laid siege to Trichinopoly. 
The town however was valiantly defended, and the invadersi had to 
retreat, but not till they had devastated the country farJ <mdi wulo, 
burnt the crops and pillaged the villages, ^img t^ ^a or 
part of his reign Choka Ndyakkan was engaged m hoshhties w Rh 
Ekoji, the Mahratta king of Tanjore He was mvanably 
unsuccessful, and at one time was left with but little oi 

but. the fort of Trichinopoly. In H» 7 tho c(nm ,y " 06 "V j 
by the king of Mysore, when, taking advanta ge of the ton fuH m 


■'(4 Tart HI, l«g« M l76 - 

(46) Maduru Manual, Part III, l' : ‘K c 1(40 




whists 



that ensued, Choka N&yakkan’s ministers deposed him, and placed Chapter YI. 
Ins brother Muttii Linga on the throne in his place. His reign Political 
however was of short duration. lie had placed great confidence in part i*’ 


a Musalman named Rustam Khan, and had made him the Governor -—- 

of Trichinopoly. Tliis man betrayed his confidence, made himself 
master of the city, and taking Choka Ndyakkan out of prison, 
replaced him on the throne. Rustam KMn remained in power for 
two years, when the Mysore army again invested Trichinopoly. 

During the siege Rustam Klidn was led into an ambuscade and 
lulled. Choka Ndyakkan was now the undisputed king, but his 
power was greatly diminis hed and his kingdom was overrun by 
the Mysore army, the Musalmans and the Mahrattas of Tanjore. 

He died in 1682, and was succeeded by his son Ranga Krishna 
Muttu Yfrappa, a lad of only 15 years of age, who however gave 
great promise of ability and vigour. Unfortunately for the 
country, he died in a few years and was succeeded by his posthu¬ 
mous son Vizia Ranga Choka Ndyakkan, the kingdom being 
governed by Ranga Krishna’s mother, Mangaramdl, as regent up Man-nmmfirs 
to 1705, when the young king came of age. Mangammdl seems to re s enc T* 
have been a remarkably able woman, and to have ruled the country 
with great judgment. She built roads, planted avenues of trees, 
erected choultries, and generally improved the condition of the 
country. Many of the old lines of road lined with trees in the 
Trichinopoly and Madura districts are still known as Mangannndl’s 
roads, and there seems no reason to doubt that the country owes 
them to her. Mangammdl died soon after her grandson came of 
age, and there is a local tradition extant both in Trichinopoly and 
Madura, that she was starved to death. It would seem that 
dining the latter portion of her regency she had lived on terms 
of great intimacy with her prime minister, a Brdhman named 
Achchaya, and that at his instigation she attempted to exclude 
her grandson from the throne. She however failed in her attempt," 
and it is generally believed was imprisoned and slowly starved 
to death. I remark that Mr. Nelson, in his Manual of the Madura 
District, and Mr. Taylor, in his Oriental MSS., both state that 
the story current in Madura is that she was confined in a portion 
of tho building now r used there as a jail* 47 In Tricliinopoly, 
however, a small room, near the large hall in the Nawab’s palace, 
which is always called Mangammdl’s hall, is pointed out as the 
place of her death. Vijaya Ranga Choka, the last of the Nayak- 
kuns, ruled the country for twenty-six years, but his reign is 
un interesting and barren of incident. Tie appears to have largely 
endowed the Srmingam temple. 

(17) Madura Manual , Part III, pRgc 237 ; Iaylor, s Oriental 3188., Yol. II., 
pngo 226, 
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Cii/* i rr.it VI. I have purposely given a very brief account of the Nayakkan 
Political dynasty, as this period of the history of Trichiuopoly and Madura 
p'lrtT’ lias teen already fully described in the Madura Manual, and as it 

- does not appear advisable to relate again incidents that have been 

given there in minute detail, especially as the attempt that I have 
made to throw some little light on the history of the Cholas has 
already caused this portion of this work to run to, perhaps, an 
excessive length. I will, therefore, conclude this chapter with a 
description of Trichinopoly in 1719, towards the close of the l'ulo 
of the Nayakkas, by Father Bouchet, then one of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in that city. It is translated and abridged from one 
of the papers in the “ Mission du Madurc.” 

Description of Trichinopoly, where the prince lives, is a very populous city and 
Trichinopoly 0 f considerable extent. It contains about 300,000 inhabitants. 18 

It is the finest fortress between Cape Comorin and Golconda. Many 
armies have besieged it, but always unsuccessfully, and the Hindus 
say that it is impregnable. It is surrounded by a double wall, 
attached to which are sixty square towers about eighty or a hundr ed 
feet apart. The inner wall is higher than the outer and has 
130 pieces of cannon of considerable size mounted on it. The space 
thus enclosed is divided into two fortresses, and in it there is also a 
high rock from which the approach of an enemy could be discerned. 
The arsenal is in the middle of the rock and the palace is at its 
foot. The interior of the fortress is a large square amphitheatre, 
with steps on all sides leading up to the ramparts. In addition to 
the towers attached to the walls round the town, there are also 
eighteen larger ones where provisions and ammunition, for which 
there is no room in the arsenal, are kept. The garrison consists of 
about 6,000 men and sometimes more. The ditch which surrounds 
the fortress is wide and deep. It is full of water, in which there 
are some crocodiles. This ditch was constructed at great expense, 
as in some places it was necessary to cut through the solid rock. 
Trichinopoly has four great gates corresponding to the points of the 
compass. Of these, how'ever, only two are kept open now, those to 
the north and south. The eastern one, called the Tnnjoro gate, 
has been built up for a long time, and the western is open to the 
women of the palace only,* 9 There iB a procession round the town 
three times every night, first at nightfall, then at 9 o’clock, and 
lastly at midnight. On the first two occasions they go round with 
musical instruments of various kinds, but the last time in silence. 
The river Cauvery flow’s along the fortress from west to east. I hey 

(48) This is evidently a mistake. It is quito impossible that IriohinOpoly cun 
ever have had anything like bo large a population. 

(40) The gate mentioned hero must havo boon either that now known as the main- 
guard gate or somo other gato closotoit. A he palace gardens iormorly extended 
almost np to the wall of tin' town on that Hide. 
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have constructed a large and deep canal near Trieliinopoly, out of Chaptbu VI. 

which several small channels flow and supply the numerous largo 

tanks that are inside the town. 50 The Trieliinopoly palace is as PlRT x .’ 

fine as the Madura one. It consists of a suite of rooms, galleries, - 

and inner apartments. The hall of justice is supported hy high and 
handsome pillars. The gardens cannot be compared with those of 
Europe. I have, however, seen four or five fountains playing there 
at a time. At the entrance to this garden there is a large room 
opon on all sides and surrounded by a rather deep ditch, which is 
tilled with water whenever the queen comes out to get fresh air. 

The pillars which support this room are covered with gold flowers 
and tinsel of various colors. 51 


(50) This is plainly the TJyyakondun channel, a side channel from which supplies 
many of the tanks in the fort. 

(51) The palace in Trieliinopoly cannot for a moment be compared to Tirumala 
Nnynkkun’s palace in Madura. The building has been recently restored by ordor 
of Government, and converted into odices for the Tahsildar of Trichinopoly, the 
District Munsif, and other public officials. 
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CHAPTER YIT. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OP TRICIIINOPOLY, PART II. 

(FROM THE FALL OFTI1E NAYAK DYNASTY TILL THE RAISING OF TITE SIEGE OF 
TRICHINOrOLY AND THE DEATH OF CHANDA SAII1B IN 1752.) 


Chanda Sahib gets possession of Trichinopoly.—Vangaru Tirumala applies to tho 
Mahrattas.r—The Mahrattas take Trichinopoly. —Nizam-ul-Mulk enters tho 
Kamatic and captures Trichinopoly. —Anwar-ud-dm appointed Nawhb.—War 
between France and England.—Death of tho Nizam Asaf Jah.—The English 
assist Muhammad Ali in the contest for the Naw&bship.—Defeat nf Muzuifar 
Jung and Chanda Sahib.— Death of Nazir Jung —Muzuifar Jung appoint 'd 
Nizam.—Tho English send a detachment to support Muhammad Ali.— Skir- 
mishes near tFttattOr.—The English retreat to Trichinopoly.—The French tako 
possession of Srirangam.—Siege of Trichinopoly by Chanda Sahib and tho 
French.—Clive’s expedition to Arcot.—Muhammad Ali solicits aid from tho 
Mysore regent and Morari Rau.—The King of Tanjore and tho Tondiman of 
Pudukbttai assist Muhammad Ali. —Reinforcement under Lawrence sent to 
Trichinopoly.—Unsuccessful attempt of the French to intercept Lawrence.—Tho 
French abandon their outposts to the south of tho Cauvery.—Skirmish at Samaya- 
puram.—Expedition under Dalton to opposo D’Autcuil at fjttattfir,—Capture of 
Pichand&rkovil.—Desertion of the greater portion of Chanda Saliib’s army.— 
D’Auteuil surrenders.—Capitulation of the French under Law in Srirangam.— 
Death of Chanda Sahib. 


Chapter VTX* Vijaya Ranga Choka Nayakkan died in 1781 leaving no issue, 
Political and the right to succeed to the throne became at once a subject of 
Part°Ii’ dispute. His widow, Mmakshi, instigated most probably by her 

- brother Venkata Perumal Nayakkan, attempted to gain possession 

of the kingdom % for horself. In this design she was, however, 
opposed by Vangdm Tirumala, son of Kumara Tirumala, who had 
been second in power to king Choka Nayakkan. It appears, 
from the History of the Karnatic Governors 1 that Mlnakshi 
offered to adopt Vangam’s son Vijaya Kumdra Muttu Tirumala 
as her own, but that he refused to consent to this arrangement, and 
assumed the crown for himself. The dispute appears to have 
caused a sharp oontest, for Wilks states 2 that Venkata Rayar 
Aehdri, the commander-in-chief of the forces, who supported tho 
pretensions of Vangdru Tirumala, succeeded in forcibly entering 
the fortress of Trichinopoly, and was on the point of putting tho 
Rani to death, when the opposite party collected their forces and 
expelled him. 


(1) Ta\lor’h Oriental MS'S ., Vol. TT, page 232. 

(2) History of Mysore, Voi, I, page 155. 
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On tliis Vangaru Tirumala applied for assistance to Safdar Ali, Chapter VII. 
the eldest son of Daust Ali, the Nawab of Arcot, who accordingly 
marched to Trichinopoly with ail army, Chanda Sahib accompany- p AEI ip 

ing him as his second in command. On their arrival Safdar Ali - 

summoned all concerned to appear before him with a view to 
adjudicating on their dispute. The}’ did so, and after hearing both 
parties he eventually decided that the kingdom did not belong to 
Mmakshi, as she had no male child, but to Yangaru Tirumala; 
but that she should continue to enjoy whatever privileges had been 
granted to her by her deceased husband ; that her personal pro¬ 
perty and jewels should be left to her; but that all the public 
treasure and jewels should bo handed over to Vangaru Nayakkan. 

He also stipulated that thirty lakhs of rupees should be paid to 
himself by fixed instalments; took a written agreement from 
Vangaru promising the due payment of the sum, and, giving it in 
charge to Chanda Sahib to see this promise fulfilled, returned to 
Arcot. 

On his departure Mmdkslii made overtures to Chanda Sahib and Chanda Sahib 
offered him a crore of rupees if he would not give over the king- 5®^ ^posscs- 
dom to Yangaru Tirumala. He accordingly put off doing so Trichinopoly. 
from day to day, and eventually made an oath to the queen’s 
brother that he would transfer the kingdom to her party, on 
condition of the promised crore of rupees being handed over to 
him. In pledge for the due payment of this sum, the queen gave 
iiim all the jewels, elephants, horses and similar property that had 
been left by the former kings of Madura. On this Chanda Sahib 
entered Trichinopoly with his troops and took possession of the 
city in the name of the queen. 

It appears that up to this Yangaru Tirumala had been living in 
Trichinopoly, but that Mmakshi now sent him together with his 
son to Madura, and that on this Chanda Sahib returned to Arcot.... 

It is not easy to understand the reason of these movements. The 
account given in the manuscripts translated by Mr. Taylor 3 is that, 
when Chanda Sahib heard that Yangaru Tirumala and the crowned 
prince had gone to Madura, he knew that he could not succeed in 
his design, and accordingly returned with his troops to Arcot. On 
this the queen retained Trichinopoly for herself, and left Tinne- 
velly, Madura and Dindigul with the liarun&d and Sivaganga 
Zomind&ries under the management of Vang&ru Tirumala, who, 
with his son, continued to live in Madura. 

In 1736, however, Chanda Sahib returned again to Tricbino- 
polv, and, having gained possession of the fort, probably by 
treachery* proceeded at once to wrest Madura and other provinces 
held by him from Vang&ru Tirumala. In tliis attempt he was 


(3) Oriental MSS., VoL II, page 233. 
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Chapter VII. soon successful. Madura was captured and "V angaru fled to 
Political Sivag'anga. Chanda Saliib then returned to 1 lichinopoly, and 
PabtII.’ confined the queen as a prisoner in her own palace. On this she 

- appears to have committed suicide by poisoning herself. 

Vnnguru As a last resource against Chanda Sahib, Vangdru Tirumala 

Tirumalu applied to the Mahrattas. They gladly responded to the invita- 
j£^ he tion, and a large force entered the Karnatic under Raghnji Bhonslai. 

The Nawab Daust Ali marched from Arcot to oppose them, but 
was utterly defeated and lost his life on the 2oth May 1740. 
Safdar Ali, who was advancing to his father’s assistance, on hearing 
of his defeat retreated to Vellore, and Chanda Saliib, who had also 
taken the field, hurried back to Trichinopoly. The Malirattas 
marehed at once to that city and laid siege to it. The place was 
closely invested and the Mahrattas were careful to prevent any 
supplies or reinforcements reaching it. Chanda Sahib delcnded 
himself with valour, but was, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
Tho Mnh- obliged to surrender the town on the 2(ith March 1741, aftoi it 

nil ins tate had stood a siege of three months. He, his son and his principal 

iriclnnopoly. 0 g> C ers were sent as prisoners to Sattara, and the Mahrattas made 
one' of their generals, Morari Rau, Governor of Trichinopoly, 
leaving him a force of 14,000 men to hold the place. About a ycai 
after this Safdar Ali, the Nawab of the Karnatic, was murdered 
by Mortiz Ali, the Governor of Vellore. In consequence, however, 
of the general indignation excited against him by this act, lm was 
obliged to escape from Arcot in disguise, and the army proclaimed 
Safdar Ali’s infant son, Muhammad Khdn, as his successor. 

Nizwi q At this juncture the Nizam, Asaf Jah,. entered the Karnatic with 

MulTenters a large army and arrived at Arcot, where he appointed one of his 
aud mTur^ own generals, Abdul Khdn, Nawab. He then sent a summons to 
Trichinopoly. Morari Itau to surrender Trichinopoly, and, on his refusal to do so, 
marched at once to that city and laid siege to it. Morari Rau soon 
surrendered the place, and in August 1743 left the Karnatic wit h 
his Mahrattas. The Nizam then returned to Golconda, leaving 
Anwar-ad- Abdul Khun Governor of Arcot, On his death a few months after- 
din appointed wards, Anwar-fid-din was appointed in his place, the Nizam, 
Nawab. }r 0we ver, announcing that he intended to confer the nawabship on 
Muhammad Khan as soon as he should come of age. As this 
young prince was, however, murdered soon afterwards, Anwar-ud- 
W ,r between din was confirmed as Nawdb. In 1744 war was declared between 
Trance ami F ran ce and England. It is not necessary to follow the varying 
EuKtmd. fortune8 of t he contest waged between these powers in the Karnatic, 
except in so far as the district of Trichinopoly was affected by it. 
The first event in the war that it is necessary to touch on js the 
expedition of the English to Tanjore. In 1/49 Sahoji, the 
Mahratta king of the city, was deposed, and his brother put in his 
plaoe. The deposed prince fled to Fort St. David, and entreated 
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teTEnglish to assist him, agreeing to hand over to them the fort Chatter VII. 
of Devikottai, with the adjacent country, and to pay all the expenses 
of the war, if they would consent to do so. The English determined 
to accede to his prayer, and two expeditions were accordingly 
undertaken with a view of assisting him. The first was unsuc¬ 
cessful, but the second, under Major Lawrence, had the effect of 
inducing tho king of Tanjore to come to terms and give up the 
fort of Devikottai to the English. In the meantime the French 
had determined to espouse Chanda Sahib’s cause, and accordingly 
paid his ransom, on which he was released from confinement in 
Sattara. 


In 1748 Asaf Jab, generally known as Nizam-ul-Mulk, died and Death of the 
was succeeded by his son Nazir Jung. A favourite grandson, f.^ un Abaf 
however, of the late Nizam, who was afterwards known as Muzuffar 
Jung, contested the succession, in doing which he was assisted by 
Chanda Sahib, who was himself an aspirant to the nawabship of the 
Karnatie then held by Anwar-fid-din. In the contest that ensued 
the English espoused of the cause of Nazir Jung and Anwar-ud-dm 
and the French that of Muzuffar Jung and Chanda Sahib. 

Hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Karnatie by a large 

army under Muzuffar Jung and Chanda Sahib. Anwar-fid-din 

advanced to oppose them, but, in a battle fought on the 23rd of 

July 1749 at Ambfir, fifty miles from Arcot, was utterly defeated, 

and lost his life. His son Muhammad Ali fled at once to Triclii- Tho English 

nopoly and applied to the English for assistance. Only 120 men 

were however sent to him, while Muzuffar Jung and Chanda Sahib Ali in tho 

marched from Pondicherry and entered the kingdom of Tanjore tho^awib- 

accompanied by 800 French soldiers. Dupleix had urged upon ship. 

Chanda Sahib the great importance of capturing Tricliinopoly and 
so debarring Muhammad Ali from making any further attempts to 
obtain the naw&bship of tho Karnatie. Instead however of follow- Defeat of 
ing tliis advice, he advanced in tho first instance against Tanjore. j^ l a nd 
The king tried to gain time by negotiation, but eventually came to Dh:uida Sahib, 
terms, and agreed to band over a considerable sum of money to 
Chanda Sahib. Much time was however lost in obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the stipulated sum, and before it was all paid Muzuffar Jung, 
having heard that Nazir Jung was marching from Grolconda, broko 
up his camp and fled to Pondichorry. Immediately on entering 
tho Karnatie Nazir Jung dircoted Muhammad Ali, who was still in 
Trb hinopoly, to join him, and requested the English to send a body 
of European troops to his aid. The detachment at Trichinopoly, 
under Captain Cope, was, in compliance with tins request, ordered 
to march with Muhammad Ali, and it accordingly left that city in 
February 1750, and joined the Nizam’s army atValdore. about fifteen 
miles from Pondicheny, where they were shortly aftorwards 
reinforced by 600 more Europeans from Fort St. David under Major 
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Chapter VII. Lawrence. In the meantime Muzuffar Jung and Chanda Sahib 
Political had marched out of Pondicherry, and were encamped within a short 
Part IL distance of Nazir Jung’s army. While the hostile camps were thus 

- situated, some of the French officers, dissatisfied with their share of 

the contribution paid by the king of Tanjore on the raising of tho 
siege of his capital, threw up their commissions and left the camp. 
On this M. D’Auteuil, who was in command of the French troops, 
marched his battalion back again to Pondicherry, where he was 
followed by Chanda Sahib. Muzuffar Jung however gave himself 
up to Nazir Jung, by whom he was placed in close confinement. 
After the retreat of the French, Major Lawrence returned to Fort 


Death of 
Nazir Jung. 
MuzuITar 
Jnng 
appointed 
N izain. 


Tho English 
send a 
detachment 
to support 
Muhammad 
Ali. 


St. David, and Nazir Jung broke up his camp and marched to Arcot. 

In December 1750 Nazir Jung, while advancing to recover the 
fort of Gingi, which had been taken by the French, was assassi¬ 
nated. No sooner was his death known than the greater portion 
of his army offered their services to Muzuffar Jung, who was 
proclaimed Nawab. On hearing of what had happened, Muham¬ 
mad Ali fled at once with two or three attendants to Trichinopoly, 
whence he earnestly solicited aid from the English. After some 
delay a force of 280 Europeans and 300 sepoys, under the command 
of Captain Cope, was sent to assist him in February 1751. On 
his arrival at Trichinopoly, Cope discovered that Madura had been 
taken possession of by a soldier of fortune named All am Elian, and 
that all communication between Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, then 
a portion of Muhammad Ali’s dominions, had been thus cut oil. 
He accordingly marched at the head of a detachment to reduce tho 
place, but w r as unsuccessful. Just at this juncture Muhammad 
Ali received intelligence that Chanda Sahib was about to maiei 
from Arcot to besiege Trichinopoly, and he accordingly renew'd! 
his application to the English in Fort St. David for assistance. 
This call w r as responded to, and in the beginning of April a body 
of 500 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys with eight field pieces marched 
from Fort St. David under the command of Captain Gmgen. On 
their way they carried the Fort of Virudachallam by assault, and, 
leaving a small garrison there, marched on towards Trichmopoly, 
and were soon after joined by a force of 100 Europeans from that 
city and 400 home and foot of Muhammad Ali’s troops under the 
command of his brother Abdul Wahab IQi^n. y 

After this junction the army came in sight of Chanda Sahib » 
force, which was then encamped near Vflikandapuram, a village 
in the north of the PerumbaWr Taluq, on the high road from 
Trichinopoly to Madras. Orrne states that this was a strong 
fortress, its principal defence being a ^ rock 200 feet high and 
about a mile in circumference at the bottom, where it is enclosed 
by a high and strong wall mostly cut out of the solid rook; near 
the summit it is enclosed by another wall, and tho summit itself 
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is surroimdcd by a third. Adjoining the eastern side of the rook ChaptbbVII. 


on the plain is a fort built of stone, contiguous to which lies a town 
slenderly fortified with a mud wall. The river Yellar, after 
running duo east, forms an angle about a mile to the north of 
Viilikandapuram, w here it. turns to the south, and in this direction 
passes close by the western side of the rock, and winding round it 
rcassumes its course to the eastward along the southern side of the 
fort and town.” 4 Captain Gingen took up a position in a tope 
about a mile and a half to the east of the village, in sight of Chanda 
Sahib’s army, which was encamped on the north of the river. 

On the next morning the French advanced along the bed of the Skirmish™ 
river towards the fort. Captain Gingen attempted to intercept them, ncar ^ ' 

and a smart action ensued. The English troops were, however, 
seized with a panic and retreated in great confusion. To avoid 
total defeat, Gingen was obliged to break up his camp on the 
following night and proceed by forced marches to Trichinopoly. 

On the next evening they arrived at what Orine terms the 
Straits of Uttattur. ii A part of the range of mountains which 
bounds the province of Arcot to the westward forms one side of 
these straits, and some hills about a mile to the east the other. The 
ground for several miles further eastward is covered with rocks 
which render it impassable to an army encumbered with carriages.”' 1 * 

A company of 100 grenadiers under Captain Dalton was left in 
a village at the entrance of the straits, while the main army 
encamped in the valley, and a feiv Europeans were placed in 
Uttattur to protect the rear of the camp. The enemy followed 
close after the retreating force, and, taking up a position within 
five miles of the village ncar the straits, advanced against 
the English. In the action that ensued the French and their 
alius forced their adversaries to retreat, and took possession of the 
village. Although the position in the straits was considered 
defensible, yet, as it was feared that Chanda Saib would send out 
a detachment from his main army, and, stationing it between 
Trichinopoly and their camp, would cut of all supplies, Captain 
Gingen thought it advisable to push on without delay. He 
accordingly broke up his camp the same night and marched at once 
as far as the north bank of the Coloroon, w here ho halted. 

'^ 14S r4ve r is a principal arm of another called the Cauvory, 
which has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Manga- 
h'ro on the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of 

At*in A AA *1 10 *1 1 m • l • ■» . ^ 


jlm - . , ——,.p —o .ot 

sore, runs 400 miles before it reaches Trichinopoly. About five 


111 Hi*tary of Hindustan, Vol. I, page 172. 

eoL.Uh in ti,r original. 

Vol. I, 
rom Tri< 

liu. i’tgy iy about two milos south of the straits. 


(5) Ou> 
old roue 


The villago id termed Vol- 

'*• T, pago174. fjttntt ur is a village in tho Perumhaliir Talua on tho 
ichinopoly to Madras, hut about two mil™ from tho present road 
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Chapter VII. miles to the north-west of this city, the Cauvery divides itself info 
1'outical two principal arms. The northern is called the Coleroon, and 
Part II.’ disembogues at Devikottai; the other retains the name of Oauvcry, 
—— and about twenty miles to the eastward of Trichinopoly, begins to send 

forth several large branches, all of which pass through the kingdom 
of Tanjore, and are the cause of the great fertility of that country. 
For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon 
and Cauvery are in no part two miles asunder, in many scarcely 
one; and at Koviladi,® a fort fifteen miles to the east of 
Trichinopoly, the two streams approach so near to each other, that 
the people of the country have been obliged to fling up a large and 
strong mound of earth to keep them from uniting again. The long 
slip of land enclosed by the two channels between Koviladi and the 
place where the two streams first separate, is called the island of 
Srirangam, famous throughout Hindustan for the great pagoda from 
which it derives its name. This temple is situated about a mile 
from the western extremity of the island, at a small distance from 
the bank of the Coleroon. It is composed of seven square enclosures, 
one within the other, the walls of which are twenty-five feet high 
and four thick. Theso enclosures are 350 feet distant from one 
another, and each has four large gates with a high tower, which 
are placed, one in the middle of each side of tho enclosure and 
opposite to the four cardinal points. The outward wall is nearly 
four miles in circumference, and its gateway to the south is 
ornamented with pillars, several ofwhich are single stones thirty-three 
feet long and nearly five in diameter, and those which form the roof 
are still larger; in the inmost enclosure are the chapels. About 
half a mile to the east of Srirangam, and nearer to the Cauvery 
than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jembukesvaram, 
but tliis has only one enclosure.” 7 

Tho English The English battalion in tho first instance occupied the pagoda 
TruSnopoly Pichanrlarkovil, which is situated about half a mile from the 
Coleroon bridge on the road to Musiri and Salem, while the rest 
of the army encamped along the river near the pagoda. As however 
great difficulty was experienced in getting provisions in this posi¬ 
tion, the anny crossed the river and took possession of the Srirangam 
temple. This was a post that might have been defended with case, 
but it was thought that the extent of the pagoda was too great to 
be defended by a small force, and orders were accordingly givon 
that the whole army should cross the Cauvery and take shelter 


(C) doikddy in the original In quotations from Orme, the spelling of the ivmiop, 
of pojplo and places in the original has in many instances not hern adhered to 
Sentences have also been left out here and there, and oilier slight alterations Jmvfc 
been made. 

(7) Orme, Yol. J, pages 177 and 178. 











under the walls of Trichinopoly. The following description of the Chapteb VII. 
fortifications of this place at this time is given by Qrme : — Political 

“ The city of Trichinopoly lies about ninety miles inland from the ^htiV. 

coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bank of the - 

Cauvery, and about a mile and a half south-east from Srirangam. 

It is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2,000 yards, and the north and south about 1,200. It has a double 
enclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is eighteen feet 
high and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet: the 
inward is much stronger, being thirty feet high, with a rampart of 
stone, decreasing by large steps from the ground to the top, where 
it is ten feet broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet 
high, in which are loop-holes to fire through. There is an interval 
between the two walls of twenty-five feet, and before the outward a 
ditch of thirty feet wide and twelve deep, unequally supplied with 
water at different seasons, but never quite dry. In the northern part 
of the city stands a rock 150 feet high, from which the adjacent 
country is discovered for many miles round.” 8 


The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city The French 
close to the ditch, and the NawaVs troops on the south side, while tak< ! I>oy ‘ 
Captain Cope, with 100 of the Europeans, remained within the Srtran^nni. 
walls. As soon as the English and the NawaVs army had left 
the island of Srirangam, the French and Chanda Sahib took 
possession of it. Shortly after this they sent a detachment to 
attack Koviladi, a mud fort in the Tanjore District not far from 
the confines of the Trichinopoly District, which was the only post 
still hold by the NawaVs troops in that direction. Captain Gingen 
Seni ‘20 Europeans and 100 sepoys to reinforce the garrison. The 
little fort, was defended gallantly, but it had to be abandoned after 
a iew days, as it had become so shattered as to he no longer* 
tenable. Encouraged by this success, Chanda Sahib crowed the 
Cauvery, and, leaving a garrison in Srirangam, encamped with the 
main body of his army to the, east of Trichinopoly. 

On hearing .of these reverses the Government of Fort St, David Sioge 0 f 
determined to reinforce the troops in Trichinopoly. A detacliment v,^! 
was accordingly sent through the Tanjore kingdom under Lieute- 8ahil>ami tfco 
mint Clive, and was joined by a small force from Devikdttai under Fremh - 
Captain Clarke. The united army, which, however, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans and 50 sepoys, then marched towards Trichi- 
Jiopoly, which they reached in safety, after a skirmish with a 
detaeliment sent by the French from Koviladi to oppose them, 
with this reinforcement, however, the English force in 
richinopoly was only 600 strong, while the besieging army, itself 


(8) Obmk, Vol. I, page 180. 




ChapterVII. ^ en trines numerous as that under Muhammad Ali. was assisted 
• Hhtory 1, by 900 French soldiers. Clive accordingly, on his return to Fort 
Part ill St. David in August, prevailed on the Government to give him 
c]| , T7~ permission to lead an expedition against Arcot, with a view of 
expedition to diverting a portion of Chanda Saliih’s army from Tricliinopoly. 
Arcot. The success of this expedition and the capture of Arcot had the 

desired effect, for Chanda Sahib, on hearing of it, detached 4,Out) 
of his troops from Tricliinopoly to that town. The fort was, 
however, successfully defended by Clive, and after a siege of fifty 
days the enemy were obliged to retreat and abandon the attempt to 
capture it. 

“ During these successes in the province of Arcot, Chanda Sahib 
beleaguered Tricliinopoly. The French battalion fixed their 
quarter’s at a village called S ark a rp a 1 ay am, 0 on the southern bank 
' of the Cauvory, about two and a half miles from the east side of 

. the town. The troops of Chanda Sahib, for the convenience of 

water, encamped likewise along the bank of the river, and to the 
eastward of Sarkarpalayam, which post secured one of the flanks of 
their camp, and at the other extremity of it, three miles distant, 
they raised a redoubt, on which they mounted two pieces of cannon. 
The French, on whom the operations of the siege principally 
depended, sent to their settlement of Karikal for a train of artil¬ 
lery ; and, in the beginning of September, raised their principal 
battery a little to the south of the north-east angle of the town, 
and at a distance of 1,200 yards from the walls. To save the 
fatigue of carrying on trenches between this post and the camp, 
they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt by enclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; 
hero they mounted three 8-pounders and three mortars, nhicn 
were defended hy a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 
sepoys. They likewise mounted two 18-pounders on a rock, 
which has ever since obtained the name of the h rcncli Rock, 9 10 


(9) Chuokly-pollam in the original. There can, I believe, be no doubt that 
Sarkarpalayam is the village alluded to. 

(10) There is considerable difficulty in fixing the position of the rocks mentioned 
by Ovmo in his nccount of the several actions that took place in the vicimh of 
Tricliinopoly. The French Rock can, however, be identified. Ormo states (Vol. I, 
pnge 200) that this rock is about 2,000 yards directly cast from the south-east 
angle of the town of Tricliinopoly, and that the Erumbisvaram rock is three mile* to 
the south-east of it (vid, Vol. I, page 215). These two data arc sufficient to deter, 
mine its position, and prove that it is a little rock that is to be found about a mile 
to the cast, of Tricliinopoly, situated to the north of the Tan jure road, at the point 
where it is crossed by 'the TJyyakondkn channel. Its position is given with 
tolerable accuracy in the maps published with Orme’s History. It is much wore 
difficult, however, t.o decide which is the Golden and which the bngai-lout rock. 
The rock near tlm Central Jail is always called by Natives I’onmnlai, or golden 
rock, and the lit!],., rock to the south-w. t of it is termed by them Kalludaimulai, or 
ass rock, and by the European lesidonta in TrichinopuU the Fakir ■ rock, ( him , it 









situated about 2,000 yards directly cast from the south-east angle Chatteii vn. 
of tho town ; they also raised a battery of two guus on the island ^"ical 
of Srirangam, from which they fired across the Cauvery at the Pa „ t h’. 

northern gate of the city, to interrupt the communication of the - 

inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as those on the 
French Rock, were at too great a distance to make impression on 
tho walls. 

“ To save that part of the wall against which the enepiy’s 
principal battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left 
nothing but the parapet exposed ; and tho grenadiers, commanded 
by Captain Dalton, wore posted behind this glacis. An entrench¬ 
ment was flung up between the French Rock and the south-east 
angle of tho town, in which the company of Caffres was posted, 
to protect from surprises the Nawdb’s cavalry encamped to the 
south ; and to oppose the enemy’s battery in tho island, two guns 
were mounted close to tho southern bank of the river.” 11 

Muhammad Ali having been now reduced to great distress Muhnmmnd 
from want of sufficient funds to carry on the war, determined to 01,1 

solicit aid from the king of Mysore, and even agreed to the demand Mysore regent 
made in behalf of this prince by his prime minister Nandiraz, that ^ Moran 
Tricliinopoly and all its dependencies, down to Capo Comorin, 
should be given up to him as the price of his assistance. A treaty 
to this oifect having been made, the Mysore army under Nandiraz 
and 4,000 Mahrattas under Morari Rau, the chief of Grhooty, 
marched to Kariir, ahd, after some delay there, set out for Trichi- 


mast bo remembered, never talks of Fakir’s rock, but only of the Fakir’s topo. In 
Dime’s maps, however, the rock near tho Central Jail is called the Sugar-loaf rock, 
and that to the west of it the Golden rock, and what ho says of their relative position 
in his history, shows that the maps represent his view correctly, and that he 
considered that the Golden rock was tho more westerly of tho two. In ono 
passage especially (Vol. I, page 309) he states that the camp of our adversaries 
cvf ended on each side of the Sugar-loaf ro -k, but further to the west than to the east; 
that most of the Mahrattas were encamped on tho east, while the French quarters 
wore close to the west of the rock ; and that beyond these tho Mysore troops extended 
almost as far as the Golden rock Hi ro it is clear that Or me puts tho Golden rock 
to tho west of the other. The true Golden rock is not unlike a sugar-loaf in shape, 
and might easily have been named after one by Europeans, Natives of course would 
never give such a name, but it is difficult to understand how any one could have 
rolled what we now term the Fakir’s rock, the Golden rock. It is a little hill green 
almost to tho top, and never looks golden, as that near the'Central Jail does when 
the evening sun shines on it. In his description of the battle of the Goldcu rock 
(Vol. I, page 291), Ormo states that tho grenadiers assailed the enemy’s position on 
this rock, and never halted till they get to tho top of it. They might easily have 
ttc&lcd the Kalludaimalai, but it is quite impossible that they could have managed to 
K< t up the real Golden rock. There thov> t’oro seems to bo no doubt that Orrne has 
made n mistake about the names, and that what is now called the Kalludaimalai or 
Fal ’-V rod- is what he terras tho Golden rock, while ho gives the name of Sugar-loaf 
i'«k to the real Golden rock. Colonel Malluaon, in his history of the French in 
India, throws no light on the difficulty, hut follows Orme blindly. 

(,l > Vol. I, pages 200 and 201. 
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nopoly. A strong party however of French troops and sepoys 
were sent out to oppose them to the village of Kristnarayapuram. 12 
On healing of their arrival, Nandiraz halted his army, and applied 
to Muhammad Ali that a party of English should be sent to support 
him. Captain Cope accordingly marched to the place with a email 
detachment, and attempted to dislodge the French troops from the 
position that they had taken up. The village was surrounded by a 
mud wall, and on the north side touched the bank of the Cauvery, 
while the other sides were protected by a deep morass. In his 
attack on this position, Captain Cope was defeated and killed. On 
this disaster becoming known in Trichinopoly, Captain Dalton was 
sent to take the command of the detachment, and a few days after 
his arrival, Nandiraz and his army reached the place. It was then 
determined that Dalton should keep the French employed while the 
. Mysore army hiuried on to Trichinopoly. Shortly after their 
departure the English also broke up their camp, and without any 
molestation from the French in Kristnarayapurarn, rejoined their 
head-quarters. On this the French detachment also was recalled. 
As Muhammad Ali’s fortunes had now improved, the number of 
th^j'onJiman & s fronds increased. First of all the king of Tanjore sent an army 
of Puduk6ttai of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot under the command of his General 
Monakji to Trichinopoly, and then the Tondiman of Pudukottai 
sent another reinforcement of 400 horse and 3,000 men. With 
those troops the force at the disposal of Muhammad Ali was larger 
than that of the besiegers, and the Mysore General and Morari 
llau consequently urged the English commander, Captain Gingon, 
to make a general onslaught on their adversaries. This, however, 
he declined to do till he was reinforced by a fresh detachment of 
English troops, for which he was then waiting. 

The expected reinforcement, consisting of 400 Europeans and 
1,100 sepoys, under the command of Major Lawrence, left Fort 
St. David in March 1752, and advancing through Tanjore, pushed on 
to Trichinopoly. The French force was then stationed between the 
Erumbisvaram 13 rock and the French Rock, the latter of which 
is three miles to the north-west of the former. The pagoda on 
the Erumbisvaram rock had been fortified and cannon placed on it. 
'h: iH't cijsful Lawrence marched to the south of this rock and met Captain 
Dalton, >vho had been sent out from Trichinopoly to reinforce 
ini■ t, opt him with 200 Europeans and 400 Sepoys, between it and .what 

Lawrence. Qrme terms the Sugar-loaf rock. Captain Clive, who had accom¬ 
panied Lawrence in this expedition, reconnoitred the position and 
discovered that the French had neglected to take possession of a 


The King of 
Tanjore and 


aaaist Muham¬ 
mad Ali. 


Reinforce¬ 
ment under 
Lawrence 
Bent to 
Trichinopoly. 


(12) Kistnavamm in Onne. A village in the north of the Kulittulai Tolm], 
about eleven miles west of Kulittalai. 

(13) Llimigeriim in Orme. The lock is close to the village of Tiruvarniobftr, 
the first station on the line of railway from Trichinopoly to Tanjore. 
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largo choultry not far from the front of their battalion. The Chatter VII. 
English accordingly advanced at once on this building. They Political 
woro opposed by the Avliole of the enemy’s force and some sharp 

lighting ensued. The French and their allies were repulsed with - 

considerable loss, which would have been greater had not Lawrence 
stopped the pursuit in order to save his troops, who had been 
fighting and marching all tlirough the raging heat of an April 
day. Orme indeed mentions that seven of the men were struck 
dead by the heat during the skirmish. Major Lawrence arrived 
in Trichinopoly on the same evening, and at once consulted with 
tho other Generals as to the plan of operations to be pursued. The 
Nawab was anxious that a general attack should he made without 
delay on the enemy’s camp, but so much time was lost by the 
Native Generals in fixing on a lucky day* for the expedition that 
Major Lawrence determined to act without them. As, however, 
he did not feel strong enough to attack the French lines unassisted 
by his allies, lie resolved to make an onslaught on Chanda Sahib’s 
camp first. 

Accordingly on the 1st of April a body of 400 men under 
Captain Dalton set out at night with this object. They were, 
however, misled by their guides and at break of day found them¬ 
selves between Enimbisvaram and the French rock in the centre 
of all the French outposts. Discovering their danger, they began 
to retreat at once. They were, however, perceived by the French 
under Law, who, instead of seizing the opportunity that was offered 
to him of crushing them completely, fancied that he was no longer 

( safe from attack while he remained to the south of the Cauvery, 
and not only allowed the English to escape unmolested, but 
determined to retreat across the river himself at once and take up 
hi3 position in the Island of Srirangam. 

Chanda Sahib pointed out to Law the folly of this course but The French 
0 110 av ail, and the French army abandoned^ all their posts to the al,:mdon Uxeir 
south of the Cauvery, except Enimbisvaram, and encamped in the the 
' embukesvaram pagoda. Some of Chanda Sahib’s troops occupied the Cauvery. 
the large Vishnu pagoda in the island, others wore placed under the 
northern outer Avail of that building, and tho remainder took up their 
position to the east along the bank of the Coleroon. The natural 
results of the retreat of the French soon followed. Enimbisvaram 
Aves first of all captured by Captain Dalton, the garrison making 
hut a feeble resistance, and then Major LoAvrence, at Clive’s sug¬ 
gestion, detemined to divide his army into Iavo divisions and to 
send one of them to the north of Trichinopoly with a view of 
getting possession of the posts Avlrich the enemy held in that 
P<u( of the country and intercepting any reinforcements which 
rmght be sent from Pondicherry. This expedition Avas entrusted 
0 who, on the night of the 6th of April, munched from 
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Chapter VII. Trichinopoly with 400 Europeans and 700 sepoys, 3,000 Mahrattas 
hIbtorv 1, un( ^ or Lmis Khan, and 1,000 of the Tan j ore horse. Tlie troops 
Part 11.’ passed the Coleroon and, inarching 7 miles to the north of that 
river, took possession of the village of Samayapuram. 14 There 
are two pagodas in this village about a quarter of a mile apart, 
one on each side of the old high road leading to Madras. The 
Europeans and Sepoys were placed inside these buildings, while 
the Mahrattas and Tanjore troops encamped round them outside. 

Whilst the detaclnnent under Clive was thus employed, a party 
from Srirangam took possession of the pagoda in Mannachanollur 15 
Village situated between Piehandarkovil and Samayapuram. From 
its position this pagoda was the best advanced post that could bo 
ckosen by either side, and a detachment was therefore immediately 
sent by the English to dislodge the enemy from it. The French 
defended the place successfully for one day, but in the night 
abandoned it and escaped to Pichanddrkovil. On the next day 
another force succeeded in capturing Ldlgudi, 16 which Orme describes 
as a mud fort situated about seven miles to the east of Srirangam, 
close to the bank of Coleroon and opposite to the eastern part of the 
enemy’s late encampment to the south of the Cauvery. A 
quantity of grain sufficient to feed ten thousand men for two 
months was found in this place. 

Law had retreated to Srirangam against the orders of .Dupleix, 
who, on hearing of the difficulties to which his army had been 
reduced and Clive’s expedition to Samayapuram, sent a detachment 
of 120 Europeans as well as 5(W sepoys under M. D’Autenil to his 
assistance. This force reached Uttattur on the 14th of April. As 
Onne remarks the fate of the two armies depended in a great 
measure upon the success or otherwise of this attempt to reinforce 
the army in Srirangam, and Clive therefore determined if possible 
to intercept the detachment while on the march. With this object 
he advanced from Samayapuram towards Uttattur, on which 
D’Autenil, who had already started for Trichinopoly, retraced his 
steps to that village. Clive then fell back on his former position. 
Law, who was commanding in Srirangam, had heard of Clive’s 


(14) A village on the high road to Madras, about 8 miles from Trichinopoly. 
Tho two pagodas alludod to in Ormo, called tho B6ja Lvaran and M&ziyamman 
temples, arc situated on the west and east sides respectively of the old road to 
Madias, which at Samayapuram runs some few hundred yards to the east of the 
present road. Tho pagoda in which Clive w r as so nearly killed is evidently tho 
larger one, Mfiriyammun, which is almost in the centre of the village, 

(lo) Munsurpott in Orme. There can, I think, ho no doubt that Mann a- 
ehaneUfjr is tho village referred to by Orme, a3 it' lies on tho old road to Minims 
between PichAnda>*k6vil and Samayapuram and aa there is no other village in that 
locality which the description given in the text would suit. Tho pagoda is in the 
middle of iho village by the sido of the road to Turaiyhr and Salem. 

(IG) In tho Trichinopoly Taluq, at present tho station of a Sub.Magistrate. 
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teparture but not of his return and therefore determined to sur- Chapter vir. 


prise and cut off whatever force might have been left behind by Political 
him. With this object he despatched a force of eighty Europeans of p^n ’ 
whom forty were deserters and 200 sepoys to Samayapuram. Onne —- 
gives the following account of the skirmishing that ensued in 
wliich Clive had more than one narrow escape:— 

“ The party arrived near the English camp in Samayapuram Skirmish at 
at midnight, when one of them spies informed the Commanding Samayapuram 
Officer that the troops which had marched against M. D’Auteuil 
had returned; but he, imputing the information either to cowardice 
or treachery, gave no credit to the spy and proceeded. They were 
challenged by the advanced guard of English sepoys, on which the 
officer of the deserters, an Irishman, stepped out and told them that 
he was sent by Major Lawrence to reinforce Captain Clive, and 
the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the sepoys so fully that they omitted the 
usual precaution of asking the counter-word, wliich would certainly 
have discovered the stratagem, and sent one of their body to con¬ 
duct the enemy to the head-quarters. They continued their march 
through a part of the Mahratta camp without giving or receiving 
any disturbance until they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they 
wore challenged by the sentinels and by others who were posted 
in a neighbouring choultry to the north of it, in which Captain 
Clive lay asleep. They returned the challenge by a volley into 
each place, and immediately entered the pagoda, putting all they 
mot to the sword. Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not 
conceiving it possible that the enemy could have advanced into the 
centre of his camp, imputed the firing to his own sepoys, alarmed by 
some attack at the outskirts. He how r ever ran to the upper pagoda, 
w here the greatest part of his Europeans were quartered, who, 
having likewise taken the alarm, were under arms, and imme¬ 
diately returned with 200 of them to the choultry. Here he now 
discovered a large body of sepoys drawn up facing the south, and 
firing at random. Their position, which, looked tow ards the enemy s 
encampment, joined to their confusion, confirmed him in his 
conjecture that they were his own troops, who had taken some 
unnecessary alert. In this supposition he drew up his Europeans 
within twenty yards of their rear, and then, going alone amongst 
them, ordered the firing to cease, upbraiding some with the panic 
he supposed them to have taken, and even striking others. At 
length one of the sepoys, who understood a little of the French 
language, discovering that he w'as an Englishman, attacked and 
wounded him in two places with his sword; but, finding himself on 
the point of being overpowered, ran away to the lower pagoda. 

Captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence from a man whom ho 
imagined to be in liis own sendee, followed him to the gate, where* 


19 
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CnArTT.nVII. to liis great surprise, he was accosted by six Frenchmen. His 
IW;- usual presence of mind did not fail him in this critical occasion, 
Part \i. but, suggesting to him all that had happened, he told the Frenchmen, 

- with great composure, that he was come to offer them terms, and, 

if they would look out, they would perceive the pagoda surrounded 
by his whole army, who were determined to give no quarter if 
any resistance wore made. The firmness with which these words 
were delivered made such an impression that three of the 
Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to Captain Clive and 
followed him towards the choultry, whither he hastened, intending 
to order the Europeans to attack the body of sepoys, w hom he 
now for the first time knew' to be enemies ; but these had already 
discovered the danger of their situation and had marched out of 
the reach of the Europeans, who, imagining that they did this in 
obedience to Captain Clive’s orders, made no motion to interrupt 
or attack them. Soon after, eight Frenchmen, wdio had been sent 
from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell in with the English troops 
and were made prisoners, and these, with the other three which 
Captain Clive had taken, wore delivered to the charge of a 
Serjeant’s party, who, not knowing in this time of darkness and 
confusion that the enemy wore in possession of the lowor pagoda, 
carried them thither, and, on delivering them to the guard, found 
out their error ; but such w r as also the confusion of the French in 
the pagoda that they suffered the Serjeant and his party to return 
unmolested. The rest of the English troops had now' joined the 
others, and Captain Clive, imagining that the enemy would never 
have attempted so desperate an enterprise without supporting it 
with their whole army, deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the 
pagoda before the troops who wore in it could receive any 
assistance. One of the two folding doors of the gateway had for 
some time been taken down to be repaired, and the other was 
strongly stapled down, so that the remaining part of the entrance 
would admit only two men abreast. The English soldiers made 
the attack and continued it for some time with great resolution, 
but the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer 
and fifteen men, on which the attack w r as ordered to cease imtil 
daybreak ; and in the meantime such a disposition was made as 
might prevent those in the pagoda from escaping and at the same 
time oppose any other body wiiich might come to their relief. At 
daybreak the Commanding Officer of the French, seeing the danger 
of his situation, made a sally at the head of his men, who 
rooeived so heavy a fire that he himself with twelve others who 
first came out of the gateway wore killed by the volley, on wiiich 
the rest ran back into the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced 
into the porch of the gate to parley with the enemy, and being 






weak with the loss of blood and fatigue, stood with bis back to Chapter VII. 
the wall of the porch, and leaned, stooping forward, on the ^itic^l 
shoulders of two Serjeants. The officer of the English deserters p A rt°il 

presented liimself with great insolence, and, telling Captain Clive - 

with abusive language that he would shoot him, fired his musket. 

The ball missed him, but went through the bodies of both the 
Serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell mortally 
wounded. The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pagoda in 
compliance with the English deserters, but thinking it necessary to 
disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them from any 
pretensions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered.” 1 
The sepoys who had belonged to the attacking party now retreated 
as fast as they could towards the Coleroon, but they were pursued 
by the Mahrattas under Innis Khan and cut to pieces to a man. 

M. D’Auteuil still remained in Uttattur, where the English Expedition 
determined to attack him. With this object a detachment under 
Dalton, sent by Lawrence from Trichinopoly, marched through D’AuUuil 
Samayapuram as far as a choultry within two miles of X ttattur 
which they took possession of. The French attempted to dislodge 
them and some skirmishing resulted, the result of which was on the 
whole favorable to the English. On this D’Auteuil determined 
to retreat and accordingly marched back on Yahkandapuram, while 
Dalton took possession of Uttattur. He remained here for two days, 
when he received orders to rejoin Lawrence in 1 richinopoly. He 
started at once, but, on reaching the bank of the Coleroon, found that 
the river was impassable. He therefore placed himself and the troops 
that he had with him under the command of Clive, who w as still 
at Samayapuram and was then preparing to attack the French in 
Piohdnd&rkovil and Srirangam. 

The first measure adopted by the attacking party was to place six Capture of 
cannons on the bound of the Coleroon facing the island of Srirangam 
and to open fire on the camp there by which they caused the 
greatest confusion especially among the camp followers. The 
crowd first moved between the pagodas of Srirangam and Jembu- 
kesvaram tow 7 ards the bank of the Cauvery, and from this side they 
wore fired on by the guns in Trichinopoly. They then hurried to 
the eastward of Jembukesvaram, where, finding themselves out of 
the reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The 
garrison in Pichdndarkovil attempted to interrupt the cannonade, 
and finding that their artillery had no affect to dismount the 
English guns covered by the mound, they made a sally to seize 
thorn, but had not proceeded fax before they received the fire of a 
detachment which Captain Clive had taken the precaution to post 


(17) Okme, Vol. J, V''S v « 
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Chapter VII. in the way they were coming. This instantly drove them hack 
Political again, not without some loss. 

Part°iL 1 “ During the rest of the day the English troops were employed in 

- erecting a battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 

of Pichunddrkovil. The pagoda, like most others on the coast of 
Coromandel, is a square, of which the gateways, projecting beyond 
the walls, flank the angle the French had 70 Europeans, 200 
Sepoys, and three pieces of cannon in the place. The attack began 
the next morning at daybreak from two pieces of battering 
cannon, which fired from embrasures cut through the wall of a brick- 
house ; the shock soon brought down the wall, and left the artillery¬ 
men for some time exposed, but a large body of sepoys being 
ordered to keep a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were 
very cautious in making use either of their small arms or cannon 
Some time after one of the English guns burst, and killed three 
Europeans and wounded Captain Dalton. The breach nevertheless 
was made practicable by four in the afternoon, when it was 
determined to storm it and escalade the walls at the same time.” 18 
The fort was but feebly defended and was captured after a 
very short struggle. Several of the defendants were put to the 
sword by the Sepoys and fifteen Frenchmen who jumped into the 
river from the walls with a view of escaping were drowned. The 


Desertion of 
the ipreater 
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Sahib* b 
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• rest of the garrison surrendered to the English. 

The troops in the island were spectators of the attack, but, with 
the exception of filing a few r random shots at the English, which 
did no damage, they took no part in the fight. By the capture of 
Piehandarkovil a]l communication between the army in Srirangam 
and the country to the north of the Coleroon was cut off and, in 
addition to this the camp was now exposed to the fire of the 
English guns on all sides. Finding themselves in this position, 
the greater number of Chanda Sahib’s Officers determined to leave 
his service. Some of them offered to join the enemy’s army and 
the remainder applied to be allowed to return unmolested to their 
own countries. By the efforts of the English, these requests were 
acceded to. Two thousand of Chanda Sahib’s horse and 1,500 foot 
joined Clive at Samayapuram and the greater part of the rest of 
the enemy dispersed homewards. One 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot 
were left with Chanda Sahib, and these took possession of Srirangam, 
while the French army with 2,000 Sepoys entrenched themselves 
in Jembuk^svaram. The English and their allies now closed 
round their opponents. Major Lawrence left Sarkarp&laiyam and 
enoamped opposite to that village in the Srirangam island. Clive’s 
army abandoned Samayapuram and encamped on the north bank 
of the Coleroon. Monakji, the Tanjore General, occupied the post 


(18) Oirnu, Yol. X, pages 229 and 230. 
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relinquished by Lawrence, while the Mysore army remained to 
the west of the city. 

On hearing of these movements M. D’Auteuil left Valikanda- 
puram, giving out that he intended to retake ITttattur. Clive 
however marched at once to oppose him, leaving a strong garrison 
in Pich&ndarkovil and a sufficient number of troops in his own 
camp in Samayapuram to prevent the army in Srirangam from 
discovering the absence of the force that he had taken with him, which 
was composed of 100 Europeans, 1,000 Sepoys, and 2,000 Mahratta 
horse. In an action which took place in the plain near Valikanda- 
puram D’Auteuil was defeated and obliged to fall back on the fort, 
into which however he was refused admittance by the Poligar who 
then held it. On this he was obliged to surrender at discretion. 
His army consisted of 100 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 340 Native 
Cavalry. Of these the Sepoys and horsemen were disarmed and 
set at liberty, while Clive returned to his camp on the bank of the 
Colcroon with the European prisoners as well as all the military 
stores, ammunition, &c., that had been intended for the beleaguered 
army in Srirangam. 

• The troops in the Srirangam island were now reduced to great 
distress for w r ant of provision, and, as the defeat of 13 Auteuil had 
deprived them of all hope of being relieved, Chanda Sahib 
determined to surrender, and with that view entered into negotia¬ 
tion with Monakji, the Tanjore General. This chief having 
received a considerable sum of money, and having been promised a 
further amount, solemnly swore to preserve Chanda Sahib’s life if 
he gave himself up. No sooner, however, had he done so than this 
promise w r as violated and the N aw fib brutally murdeied. 

Lawrence now called on the French to surrender, which, after 
some discussion, they agreed to do on the following terms. That 
the pagoda of Jembukesvaram should be given up with all the 
stores, &c., in it; that the officers should give their parole not to 
serve against Muhammad Ali or his allies ; that the pri\ ate soldiers 
should remain prisoners; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 
The Srirangam pagoda was soon afterwards siuTcndered, and the 
remains of Chanda Sahib’s army were allowed to depart unmolested. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

POLITICAL HISTOEY OF TEICniNOPOLY, PAET III. 

(FROM THE RAISING OF THE SIEGE OF TRICHINOPOLY AND TILE 
DEATH OF CHANDA SAHIB IN 1752 TILL THE TREATY BETWEEN THE ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH IN 1754.) 


The English become aware of the secret treaty between Muhammad Ali and the 
Mysoro regent.—Defeat of the French at Bahoor.—The English determine to 
treat the Mysore regent as an enemy—Dalton attacks the Mysoro army in 
Sriningam.—The Mysore regent attempts to reduce Trichinopoly by famine.— 
Lawrenco marches to relievo Trichinopoly.—Dupleix sends a large forco to assist-tho 
besieging army.—The battlo of tho Golden rock.—Battlo of tho Sugar-loaf' rock. 
— Capture of Uyyakonddntimmalai.—Night attack on Dalton’s battery.—Pally 
of English grenadiers guarding supplies for the city cut to pieces.—Tho Muhruttus 
leave Trichinopoly.—Unsuccessful attempt of tho besieging army to intercept a 
convoy under Lawrence.—Provisional treaty concluded between the English and 
French. 

Up to the surrender of the French and Chanda Sahib’s death, 
the English had remained in ignorance of the treaty that had been 
entered into between the Nawab and tho Mysore regent, and tho 
terms on which the latter had agreed to march to Trichinopoly. 
Muhammad Ali now confessed the whole transaction to Lawrence, 
stating that the promise to deliver up Trichinopoly had been 
extorted from him in his difficulties, and that the Mysore General 
must have known very well that he could not fulfil it. He then 
tried to put Nandiraz off by promising to give up Trichinopoly 
to him in two months, as soon as he could obtain some other safo 
fortress in which to place his family. Morari Itau was appointed 
umpire in the dispute, and secretly endeavoured to get possession of 
the bone of contention for himself. Major Lawrenco determined 
not to interfere unless the Mysore regent attacked the Naw/ib, and 
the English battalion prepared to return to Madras. When they 
had, however, got as far as Uttattfir, they were obliged to march 
back to Trichinopoly, as an immediate rupture between the Nawab 
and Nandiraz appeared imminent. On their reappearance a 
temporary reconciliation was made, and Muliammad Ali gave up 
‘Snrongam and allowed a force of 200 Mysore troops to enter 
Trichinopoly. As howover it was evident that, as soon as tho 
English Were gone, Nandiraz would attempt to seize the city, 
Captain. Laltou was loft beJiind with 200 Europeans and 1,500 
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sepoys, while the rest of the army, including 2,000 horse under Chap. Till. 
Muhammad Ali, marched northward. Political 

In the meantime Dupleix, roused to fresh exertions by the Pakt UL 
defeat which the French had sustained at Trieliinopoly, and having ^ ^ 

received large reinforcements from Europe, appointed Reza Sahib, French °at 
Chanda Sahib’s son, Nawab of the Kamatic, and, to support his Bahooir - 
pretensions, opened negotiations with the Mysore regent and the 
Mahraitas. At first he was successful in his attacks on some 
small detachments of the English troops, but eventually he was 
utterly defeated by Major Lawrence at Balioor, not far from 
Pondicherry. This victory, and the reduced state of Dupleix’s 
resources, ought to have secured the complete success of the English 
and their allies, but unfortunately the management of the next 
campaign was entrusted to Muhammad Ali, who wasted the season 
in inaction. Nandiraz, on the first intelligence of the defeat at 
Bahoor, had given up all intention of keeping his compact with 
Dupleix ; but, when he perceived that the English and the Nawab 
had made so little use of their success, he determined to abandon 
their alliance and sent Morari Rau with all his Malirattas, except 
°00 j to join the French at Pondicherry. He however gave out 
that the Mahrattas had left him in consequence of a dispute that 
ho had had with their chief, and attempted to hide his real intention 
till the arrival of some Europeans that Dupleix had promised to 
send to reinforce his army in Srirangam. As however his horse- The English 
men stopped all the supplies of provisions intended for the garrison l ° 

in Trieliinopoly, and had also showed other clear proofs of hostility, Mysore' 
the Government of Madras saw that it w'as now time to treat him n ® sai a£ an 
as a declared enemy. enemy. 

On receiving information of this resolution, Captain Dalton, Dalton 
who was then in command in Trieliinopoly, determined to attack stacks the 
the Mysore army, which was then encamped under the northern 
wall of the Srirangam pagoda, without delay. A night expedition, 
which he himself led on the 23rd of December, was so far success¬ 
ful that it had the effect of obliging the entire army to retreat 
inside the walls of the pagoda. In order to dislodge them from 
this position, Dalton took possession of a largo choultry on the 
riverside directly opposite the south gate of the pagoda, had it 
onelosed with a strong entrenchment, and placing in this fortress 
one detachment of his army, posted the remainder on the opposite 
bank of tho Cauvery, at that time dry, with four field pieces, 
whioh, as the river is not w 7 ide at this spot, could be worked with 
execution against any force that might attack the choultry. The 
enemy remained quiet for a few hours, and then advanced in 
gioat numbers from the pagoda against tho detachment in the 
choultry. On this the guns on the opposite side of the river were 
at once directed against them, and with so good an effect as to 
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prevent their approaching the object of their attack. “ During 
the cannonade a party of the Nawdb’s sepoys crossed the river, 
and taking possession of a small choultry at a little distance to the 
right of the other, bpgan to fire from this untenable post; upon 
which a body of 300 Mahratta horse galloped up to attack them, 
but before they arrived the sepoys took flight, several of them 
were cut to pieces, and the rest, recrossing the river, ran into 
the city ; the Mahrattas, encouraged by this success, now galloped 
up towards the entrenclunent of the great choultry, where they 
were suffered to come so near that several of them made use 
of their sabres across the parapet before the. troops within gave 
fire, which then began, and, seconded by that of the four pieces 
of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and wounded a 
great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy to 
retire in confusion. At this instant an officer unadvisedly took 
the resolution of quitting his post, and passed the river, in order 
to give Captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery. 
Some of the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away 
through fear, and, concluding that things were worse than 
appeared to them, followed his example, and ran out of tho 
entrenchment ; which the rest porceiving, a panic seized the 
whole, and they left the post with the greatest precipitation. 
A body of 3,000 Mysore horse, who were drawn up on the bank, 
immediately galloped into the bed of the river, and charging the 
fugitives with fury, cut down the whole party, excepting fifteen 
men, and then flushed with this success, made a push at Captain 
Dalton’s division on the other side. All those motions succeeded 
one another so rapidly that he had hardly time to put his men 
on their guard, more especially as many of them had caught 
the panic from having been spectators of the massacre of their 
comrades. However some of the bravest, hearkening to his 
exhortations, stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour 
encouraged the sepoys, who made a strong fire from behind the 
low wall in their front, which, accompanied by the grape-shot of 
the four field pieces, soon abated the ardour of the enemy, and 
obliged them to retreat, leaving some horses whose riders foil 
within twenty yards of the muzzles of the guns.’* 1 

The English force was so seriously diminished by this disaster 
that Dalton was obliged to relinquish his idea of driving the enemy 
out of Srirangam. In order, however, to show them that he was 
not totally dispirited by his recent reverse, he sent a small detach- 
men! to attack a position which they had taken up in a pagoda 
in the village of Kumaravayalur, 2 a few miles to the west of 
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Trichinopoly, with a view of intercepting supplies of provisions to Chap. YTIX. 
that city. This pagoda was surrounded by a strong stone wall, the Political 
gate in which had been blocked up with mud. The attacking Paht 1 11 * 

party blew up this mud work, carried the place by assault, and - 

put all the sepoys found in it to death. 

The regent now perceived that his best chance of taking The Mysore 
Trichinopoly was by starving the garrison out. All the supplies ^tempts to 
for the city at this time came from the Pudukottai territory, which reduce 
was then under a poligar who was in alliance with the English, . ' 

To out ofii' these supplies, an outpost was formed at a place called by 
Orme tlio Fakir’s tope, which appears to have been situated to the 
south-west of the little bill now called the Fakir’s rock by European 
residents in Trichinopoly. In this camp 5,000 horse and 3,000 
sepoys were placed, and all communication from this side with 
the city was thus cut off. Dalton had up to this been constantly 
assured by the Governor of this city that they had provisions in 
store sufficient to last the garrison for four months. As, however, 
all hopes of obtaining supplies from outside were now cut off, he 
determined to inspect the magazines personally and ascertain the 
accuracy of this account. On doing so, he discovered that the 
Governor had sold the greatest portion of the provisions to the 
inhabitants of the city at high prices, and that not more than 
enough to last for fifteen days was left. On making this discovery, 
he lost no time in communicating the straits to which he was 
reduced to Lawrence, who was then encamped with a considerable 
force at Triv&di. On being informed of the actual state of Lnwrcia-o 
affairs in Trichinopoly, Lawrence started at once to the relief of ™] l ^ c ^ e c t0 
the garrison. Tmhinopoly 

While awaiting his arrival, Dalton, however, was not inactive. 

With the view of annoying the enemy in the position that they 
had taken up in the Fakir’s tope, he erected a redoubt within 
cannon shot of this encampment and opened fire on it. This 
caused the Mysore army so much inconvenience that their General 
shifted his position, remaining, however, at first to the south of 
the Cauvery. In a few days, however, he received information of . 
Lawrence’s march to relieve the city, and on this at once retreated 
to Srirangam. All the enemy’s posts to the south haring thus 
been abandoned, the besieged garrison were able to obtain provi¬ 
sions without difficulty. 

Lawrence arrived in Trichinopoly on the 6th of May without 
any molestation on the part of the besieging army. The entire 
force in the city now consisted of 500 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 
3,000 of the Naw4b horse. At the same time, the Mysore army 
w;ib reinforced by a detachment of 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys, 
si nt by Dupleix from the camp at liiviidi. Lawrence now 
deh mined to attack tho besieging force in Srirangam without 
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Chap. viii. delay. With this object, he marched his troops to Muttarasanellur, f ' 
ilisTOpy 1 * a villa « e lom ’ to the west of Tricliinopoly, opposite to the 
Taut iii. west end of the Srirangam island, and from there crossed the river 
and advanced towards the pagoda. He was, however, opposed by 
the Mahrattas and French, and, after twenty hours of hard fighting 
and marching, his men were obliged to retreat to Trichinopoly 
without any decisive result having been achieved. After this 
repulse, Lawrenoe abandoned the idea of driving the enemy -out 
of the island, and directed all his attentions to securing a sufficient 
supply of food for the army under his command. With this 
object, he took possession of the camp that the Mysore army had 
abandoned in the Fakir’s tope, and sent out agents to purchase 
grain in Pudukottai and Tanjore, Nandiraz, however, did every 
tiling to thwart him in his endeavours, and with such success, that 
the garrison in Trichinopoly was but scantily supplied with 
provisions. Lawrence was obliged to remain in this condition for 
five weeks, as the enemy were determined not to hazard an engage* 
ment till the arrival of reinforcements, which they were then 
expecting. 


Duploix sends 
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Soon after Lawrence’s departure from Trivddi, both that fortress 
and Chedambaram were captured by the French, and Dupleix then 
turned all his attention to the operations before Trichinopoly, and 
ent 3,000 Mahrattas, 300 Europeans, and 100 sepoys to reinforce 
the besieging army. “ As soon as these troops arrived, the enemy 
quitted Srirangam, and, crossing the Cauvery, encamped on the 
plain three miles to the north of Fakir’s tope. Their force now 
consisted of 450 Europeans, 1,500 well-trained sepoys, 8,000 
Mysore horse, 3,500 Mahrattas, and two companies of topasses, 
with 1,000 sepoys in the service of the regent, the rest of whose 
infantry was 15,000 peons, armed with matchlocks, swords, bows 
and arrows, pikes and clubs. Major Lawrence had only the 
500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys he had brought with him from 
the coast, and 700 of these sepoys were continually employed in 
the poligar’s country to escort the convoys; his artillery were 
eight excellent 6-poundcrs. Of the NawaVs horse only 100 
encamped with the English, the rest remaining under the walls, 
and peremptorily refusing to march until they were paid their 
arrears. 


The Tifittlc of There are, about a mile to the south of the Fakir’s tope, some 
OoMcd high mountains called the five rocks/ on the summit of which tho 
Major always kept a strong guard of eopoys, but, being obliged 


(3) Moots Chellinooi- in Ormo. 
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to go into the city for the recovery of his health, the officer Chap. via., 
who commanded during his absence neglected to continue this political 
detachment. The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post i\^t Hi! 

without defence, detached in the night a strong party to take - 

possession of it; and early the* next morning their whole army was 
discovered in motion, assembling under the shelter of the five rocks, 
whilst their advanced camion plunged into the English camp, whither 
the Major immediately returned, but found it impossible to regain 
the post. He however kept liis ground until night, and then 
encamped about a quarter of a mile nearer the city, behind a small 
eminence which sheltered the troops from- the enemy’s artillery ; 
they the next day quitted the camp to the north of the Fakir’s 
tope and encamped at the five rocks. Here they had it in their 
power entirely to cut off the supplies of provisions coming from the 
poligar’s country, and intercept the detachment of 700 sepoys sent 
to escort, them ; at the same time the great superiority of their 
numbers, and the advantage of the ground they occupied, rendered 
an attack upon their camp impracticable : but it was evident that 
if they were not soon dislodged, neither the English army in the 
field, nor the garrison of the city, could subsist long. To augment 
the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among the soldiery 
In these circumstances, oven the most sanguine began to lose hope, 
and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in order to save 
the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 sepoys on a small 
lock situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly 
a mile north-east of the enemy’s. M. Astrue soon discovered the 
importance of this post, which if he could get possession of, his 
artillery would easily oblige the English to decamp again and 
retire under the walls of the city, where, still more straitened, they 
would probably be reduced in a very few days to the necessity oi 
retreating. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched 
early in the morning, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and 
a large body of sepoys ; but they meeting with more resistance than 
was expected, he ordered the whole army to mov^o and support 
them. The Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered 
the picket guard of the camp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to marob 
and support his sepoys; but afterwards observing the whole of the 
enemy’s army in motion, he ordered all his troops to get under 
arms, and leaving 100 Europeans to take care of the camp, marched 
with the rest of his force, which iu Europeans did not exceed 600 
battalion men with SO belonging to the artillery, and 500 sepoys. 

With this small force, he hastened to roach the rock before the 
enemy’s main body. But M. Astrue, with the party already engaged 
in tlio attack, perceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, 
and before the Major had got half way, the sepoys who defended 
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Our, VIII. the rock wore all cither killed or taken prisoners, and the 
Political French colours immediately hoisted. This obliged the Major to 
Pakt IIL halt, and consider what was most advisable to be done in this 

- critical conjuncture, on which the fate of the whole war seemed 

to depend. There was little time for deliberation, for the French 
battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their artillery 
from the right and left of it were firing upon the English troops ; 
the rock itself was covered by their sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great 
body at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear; the Mahrattas 
were, as usual, flying about in small detachments, and making 
charges on the flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to 
intimidate and create confusion. 


In such circumstances the officers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their General, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than 
to retreat before such numbers of enemies; and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opportunity of having what they called a 
fair knock at the Frenchmen on the plain, Major Lawrence took 
advantage of the good disposition of the wholo, and ordered the 
grenadiers to attack the rock with fixed bayonets, while he himself, 
with the rest of the troops, wheeled round the foot of it to engage 
the French battalion. The soldiers received the orders with three 
huzzas, and the grenadiers setting out at a great rate, though at the 
same time keeping their ranks, paid no attention to the scattered 
fire they received from the rock, nor made a halt until they got to 
the top of it; whilst the enemy, terrified at their intrepidity, 
descended as they were mounting, without daring to stand the shock 
of their onset. Some of the best sepoys followed the grenadiers, 
and all together began a strong fire upon the French troops, drawn 
up witliin pistol-shot below. In the meantime M. Astruc, perceiv¬ 
ing that the left flank of his battalion would, if it remained drawn up 
facing the north, be exposed to the English troops, wheeling round 
the foot of the rock, changed his position, and drew up facing the 
west, in order to oppose them in front. But this movement exposed 
him right flank to the fire of tho grenadiers and sepoys from the 
rock, by which his troops had already suffered considerably ; when 
the English battalion, executing their evolution with great, address, 
drew up at once directly opposite to the enemy, at the distance of 
twenty yards. 

The French troops were struck with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the midst of their numerous 
allies, by such a handful of men ; and indeed a stranger, taking a 
view of the two armies from the top of one of tho rocks on the plain, 
could scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a 
province with the other. Astruo exerted himself as a brave and 
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active officer, and with difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their Chap. V'llf. 
ranks until the English gave their fire, which, falling in a well- Political 
levelled discharge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot 
fire from the rock, together with a discharge of grape-shot from the 
first field piece that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder. 

They ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving tliree pieces of 
cannon, with some ammunition carts behind them. The Mahrattas 
immediately made a gallant effort to cover their retreat by flinging 
themselves between, and some of the grenadiers, who had run 
forward to seize the field pieces, fell under their sabres. Animated 
by this success, they attacked the battalion, pushing in several 
charges up to the very bayonets, and endeavouring to cut down the 
men, who constantly received them with so much steadiness, that 
they were not able to throw a single platoon into disorder. At 
length having suffered much, and lost several of their best men by the 
incessant fire of the line, they desisted from their attacks, and 
retroated to the main body of the Mysoreans. In the meantime 
the French never halted until they got into the rear of the Mysore 
army, when their officers prevailed on them to get into order 
again, and drew up in a line with their allies, whence they fired 
their two remaining field pieces with great vivacity, although the 
shot did not reach above half-way. 

The Major remained tliree hours at the foot of the rock, in orcler 
to give them an opportunity of renewing the fight; but finding 
that they showed no inclination to move towards him, he prepared 
to return to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rock 
again at their peril; for since the loss of the 2u0 sepoys that 
defended it in the beginning of the action, he did not think it 
prudent to expose another detachment to the same risk, at such 
a distance from his main body. The three guns, with the 
prisoners, wore placed in the centre, and the troops marching in 
platoons on each side, the artillery was distributed in the 
front, rear, and intervals of the column. The rear had scarcely got 
clear of the rock into the plain, when the wholo of the enemy’s 
cavalry set up a shout, and came furiously on, flourishing their 
swords as if they were resolvod to exterminate at once the handful 
of men that opposed them. The English troops waited for the 
enemy, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the 
signal was given to the artillery officers. The cannonade then 
began from eight 6-pounders, loaded with grape, and w’os kept 
up nt the rate of eight or ten shot in a minute from each 
piece, so well directed, that every shot went amongst the crowd, as 
was visible by the numbers that dropped ; this soon stopped their 
'•aroor, and turning to the right-about, they got out of reach 
the guns as fast as th<y hud come on, leaving the troops to return 
quietly to their camp. 
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TJius was Trichinopoly saved by a success which astonished 
even those who had gained it, nor was the attempt, however 
desperate it might seem, justified by the success alone ; for as the 
cuj/ v ouId inevitably have fallen if the English had remained 
inactive, so the loss of it would have been hastened only a few days 
if they had been defeated ; and Major Lawrence undoubtedly acted 
with as much sagacity as spirit, in risking everything to gain a 
victory, on which alone depended the preservation of the great 
object of the war.” 5 Orme terms this action the battle of the 
Golden rock. 


Lawrence determined not to risk another engagement until lie 
was joined by some English troops which had been ordered to march 
to his assistance through Tanjore. As however what he was most 
in need of was cavalry, he determined to go himself to Tan jore, and, 
while waiting there for the reinforcement that he expected, induce 
the king to furnish him with a body of horse. As soon as his army 
had left Trichinopoly, the officers of the Nawdb’s cavalry informed 
Dalton that they intended to desert to the enemy, and, as he was 
very glad to get rid of them, they were allowed to depart 
unmolested. The enemy now blockaded the city on every side. 
Dalton, however, took the precaution of undermining the forts at 
Uraivur and Uyyakonddntirumalai 6 with a view of blowing them 
up. Uraiyur was completely ruined, but the explosion at Uyya- 
konddntirumalai was not successful, and the Mysore army, finding 
that the fortifications of this latter place had been but little injured, 
took possession of it. 


After Trichinopoly had been closely blockaded for a month, 
Lawrence started from Tan jore to the relief of the garrison, with, 
3,000 horse and 2,000 foot of the Tanjore troops that lie had with 
much difficulty persuaded the king to send with him, and 170 
Europeans and 300 sepoys that had at last arrived from Fort St.. 
David. The besieging army determined to intercept Lawrence if 
possible, and prevent him from entering the city. With this view 
they stationed their cavalry in a line, extending from the French 
rock as far as the Golden rock, while the main body of Europeans, 
sepoys and artillery, were stationed near the Sugar-loaf rock. In 
this position they were attacked by Lawrence and completely 
defeated. The relieving army entered the city without further 
opposition, and their opponents the same night broke up their camp 
at the Sugar-loaf rock and removed to UyyakomMntiriunalai, where 
'hey entrenched themselves in a strong position. Lawrence, 
however, attacked them there at once, whereon they retreated in 


( 5 ) hr, Vol, I, pages 289-294. 

(fi) WeycMndiih j n f)rme. It is a village on the road from 
Allitturai, and about three miles from the former town. 


Trichinopoly to 
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'disorder to Muttarasanelliir, and the English took possession of the Chap. VIII, 
ubandoned fort. Political 

On the following day the besieging army was reinforced by the Paut hi. 
arrival at Srirangam of 3,000 Mohrattas under Morari Eau, together Battl 7~J tho 
with 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys. On hearing of this accession Sugar-loaf 
to the force opposed to him, Lawrence relinquished the small fort rock * 
at Uyyakond&ntirumalai, and returned to his former position near 
the Fakir’s rock, while the Mysore army left Muttarasanellur ami 
encamped at the five rocks. On information of the large reinforce¬ 
ment that the army at Srirangam had received reaching Madras, 
it was determined to send all the men that could be spared to 
•strengthen the army in Trichinopoly. Lawrence, in order to 
facilitate the juncture of those troops with his own, moved to the 
eastward and pitched his camp a little to the south-east of the 
French rock. On this the enemy shifted their position from the five 
rocks to the Sugar-loaf, their encampment extending from that point 
up to the Golden rock. The expected reinforcement, consisting of 
237 Europeans and 300 sepoys, joined the English army towards 
the close of September, and, on their arrival, Major Lawrence 
determined to provoke the enemy to a general engagement as soon 
us possible, and accordingly left his encampment near the French 
rock and marched to the Fakir’s rock. The following description 
of the action that ensued, known as the battle of the Sugar-loaf rock, 
is given by Orme : — 

“ The enemy’s camp extended on each side of the Sugar-loaf rock, 7 
but much farther to the west than to the east. Most of the Mah- 
rattas were encamped on the east; the French quarters were close to 
the west of the rock, and beyond these the Mysoreans extended almost 
us far as the Golden rock, 7 occupying the ground for a considerable 
way behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered with 
t hickets and rocky ground. The French had flung up an entrench¬ 
ment in front of their own quarters, and the Mahrattas had likewise 
flung up un entrenchment in their front to the east of the Sugar-loaf. 

At tho Golden rock, which commanded the left flank and the front of 
the ground on which the Mysoreans were encamped, the French had 
stationed an advanced guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of . 
topasses, and 600 sepoys, with two pieces of cannon. Major 
Lawrenco being apprised of these dispositions, projected his attack to 
take the utmost advantage of them. At the hour appointed, the army 
quitted the Fakir’s tope, and marched in silence towards the Golden 
rock, the battalion consisting of 600 men, formed tho van in three 
squal divisions ; the first was composed of the grenadier company of 
100 men commanded by Captain Kilpatrick, the picket of forty by 

(7) Tho note on the nomenclature of thcso rocks, which will be found in Chapter 
V 1I, should he consulted here. I believe that Orme hn>i made a mistake regarding 
1 '"i names, but ho is, as a rule, so wonderfully accurate in matters of local detail, 

C*at j have thought it better not tu alter his L xt. 
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CnAr. VIII. Captain Calliaud, and two platoons, each of thirty men, under the 
Political command of Captain Campbell. The artillery, six field pieces, with 
artillerymen, were divided on the flanks of each division : 2,000 
— sepoys, in two lines, followed the Europeans, while the Tanjorino 
cavalry were ordered to extend to the eastward, and march even with 
the last line of sepoys. The moon had hitherto been very bright, 
but a sudden cloud now obscured it so much, that the first division of 
the battalion came within pi6tol-shot of the Golden rock before they 
were discovered, and, giving a very smart firo, mounted it in three 
places at once, wliilst the enemy, who had barely time to snatcli up their 
arms, hurried down after making one irregular discharge, and ran away 
to the camp with such precipitation that they left their two field pieces 
ready loaded with grape undischarged. Animated by this success, the 
men callod out to be led on to the grand camp, and the Major, 
availing himself of their alacrity, remained no longer at the rock than 
was necessary to break the carriages of the enemy’s guns, and to form 
his troops again. Their disposition was now changed: the three 
divisions of Europeans were ordered to march as near as they could 
in one line in front, through the camp of the Mysoreans, in ordor to 
fall at once upon the left flank of the French quarters; while tho 
sepoys were divided on each flank of tho battalion, but at some 
distance in the rear. Tho Tanjore cavalry had halted during tho 
attack of the Golden rock on the plain nearly opposite to the front of 
tho French entrenchment, and they were now instructed to move 
directly up to it, in order to create what confusion they could with 
their fire-arms and rockets. The battalion received the orders for 
continuing the march with loud huzzas, and the whole proceeded with 
the greatest confidence, as to a victory of which they were sure; tho 
drums of the three divisions beating the Grenadier’s March, the gunners 
with their portfires lighted on the flanks, and the sepoys sounding with 
no little energy all their Various instruments of military music. This 
did not a 1 ittle contribute to augment the consternation which the 
fugitives from the rock had spread among the Mysoreans, who were 
already taking flight when the English entered their camp. Tho 
Europeans marched with fixed bayonets, while the sepoys kept up a 
smart fire upon the swarms that were taking flight on all sides. Tho 
French discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would fall, 
and drow up to oppose it, facing the west. To tho left of their battalion 
was a body of 2,000 sepoys, who inclined to the left, intending to gain 
the flank of the English battalion, and the same number was designed 
to form their right wing ; but these, by some mistake in this scono of 
hurry and confusion, posted themselves on the Sugar-loaf rock. The 
English troops advancing were prevented by the interruption which 
they mot with in tho Mysore camp from keeping up in a line, so that 
tho first division had out-marched tho second, and the second the third. 
However, as soon as they came nigh the enemy, the hinder most 
quickened their pace ; but nevertheless, the whole line was not 
completely formed before they came within twenty yards of the enemy, 
by which time the sepoys to the right had advanced from the rear, in 
order to oppose those on tho enemy’s left: the artillery in tho hurry 
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could not keep up with the battalion. The French artillery had for 
Home time fired with great vivacity, but most of the shot flow too high, 
and killed several of the flying Mysoreans. The action commenced 
just as the day began to dawn. M. Astrue, with indefatigable activity, 
prevailed on his men to wait and receive the English nre before they 
gave theirs. Amongst those who suffered on this onset was Captain 
Kilpatrick, *who commanded the division on the right ; lie fell despe¬ 
rately wounded, upon which Captain Calliaud put himself at the head 
of the grenadiers, and took the command of the whole division. The 
French sepoys on the left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing 
of the English sepoys, but took flight, which Captain Calliaud 
perceiving, he wheeled instantly round with his division, and, gaining 
tho left flank of the entrenchment, behind which the left of the French 
battalion was posted, poured in a close fire upon them ; and the 
grenadiers pushing on with their bayonets, drove them crowding upon 
their centre. The whole line was already falling into confusion, when a 
well-levelled discharge from the centre and left of the English battalion 
in front completed the rout, and they ran away in great disorder to 
gain the other side of the bank on their right, where M. Astrue endea¬ 
voured to rally them : but the grenadiers pursuing then closely, 
renewed the attack with their bayonets, and put them again to flight. 
Every man now provided for his own safety, without any regard to 
order, running towards the Golden rock, as this way was the only 
outlet not obstructed; but, as soon as they got to some distance on the 
plain, they dispersed and took various routes. Tho left wing of the 
English sepoys had hitherto taken no share in the engagement, for, by 
keeping too much to the left of the battalion, they came to the outside 
of the French entrenchment, on the ground to which the Tanjorines 
were ordered to advance. However, as soon as they perceived the 
French battalion in confusion, they pushed on to the fcjiijgar-loaf rock, 
and, with much resolution, attacked and dispersed the body of the 
enemy’s sepoys posted there, who, from the beginning of the action, 
had employed themselves in firing random shots indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes.” 8 
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The battle was now over and the victory of the English 
complete. The French tents, baggage and ammunition, togethor 
with eleven guns, wore taken, and their loss is estimated by Ormo 
at not less than 300 European soldiers. Of the English force only . 

40 were killed or wounded. On the same evening Lawrence Capture ot 
marched to Uyyakondantirunmlai, and carried tho fortified pagoda 
there which the French had taken possession of by assault. From 
Eyyakpndtatirumaiai the English moved to the French rocks, 
where they took up their camp. As none of tho besieging force 
now ventured to appear in tho plain, provisions were brought in 
abundance to the camp, and all fear of scarcity w as removed, at 
least for the present. Trichinopoly was now virtually out of 
danger, and Captain Dalton thorefore gavo up the command of 

(») On mr, Vol. I, 313. 
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Chap. VIII the city and proceeded on leave to Europe. On the approach of 
Political the monsoon in October, Lawrence increased the garrison in 
Part m. Triehinopoly by 400 sepoys and 150 Europeans, and marched with 

- the remainder of his army to Koviladi, as they could be supplied 

with provisions there with greater ease than in the city. 


Night attack 
on Dalton’s 
buttery. 


In the beginning of November the French at Srirangam 
received a reinforcement of 300 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys with 
some cannon, and, strengthened by this reinforcement, they made 
their last effort of any importance to capture Triehinopoly. This 
was an attempt to surprise the city by a night attack upon that 
part of the fortifications known as Dalton’s battery. This fori 
was situated a few hundred yards to the north-west of what is now 
known as the main-guard gate, but it lias recently been completely 
demolished by the Municipality. The following graphic account 
of the attack is given by Onne 


“ On the 27th of November, at night, the greatest part of the 
enemy’s army crossed the river. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas were 
distributed in different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
the ditch, and divert the attention of the garrison during the 
principal and real attack, which was resorved for tho French troops. 
Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to escalade, whilst 
M. Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the battalion, 200 men, 
and a large body of sepoys, waited at the edge of the ditch, ready to 
follow the first party as soon as they should get into the town. At 
three in the morning the first party crossed the ditch, and, planting 
their scaling ladders, all mounted tho battery without raising the 
least alarm in the garrison : for although the guard appointed for the 
battery consisted of fifty sepoys, with their officers, and some Europ< an 
gunners, who were all present and alert when the rounds » ;^sed at 
midnight, most of them were now absent, and those who remairiod on 
tho battery were fast asleep; these the French killed with their 
bayonets, intending not to fire until they were fired upon : but this 
resolution was immediately after frustrated by an unforeseen accident; 
for some of them, attempting to get to a Blight counterwall which 
lines the backside of the battery, fell into a deep pit, which had been 
left in the body of tho battery itself contiguous to that wall. None 
but the most tried soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected 
alarm in tho night, and upon tho screaming of those who wero 
tumbling into the hole several muskets wore discharged. Tho 
French now concluding that they were discovered, imagined they 
might intimidate the garrison by showing how far they were already 
successful, and, turning two of the 12-pounders upon the battery 
against tin- town, discharged them, together with a volley of small 
arms, their drums heating, and their soldiers shouting. Fortunately 
the main-guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the quarters of tho 
officers were in the north part of the town, not more than 400 yards 
froai the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who commanded, remained so 
ill from the wounds he had received in the last engagement, that ho 
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ivas unable to remove from his bed. Lieutenant Harrison, the next in 
command, came to him upon the alarm to receive his orders, which he 
gave with the usual calmness that distinguished his character on all 
occasions, directing Lieutenant Harrison to march instantly with the 
picket, reserve and the sepoys who were not already posted, to 
the place whoro the attack was made, and to order the rest of 
the garrison to repair to their respective alarm-posts, with injunc¬ 
tions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The enemy, 
having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battery, sont two 
parties down from it into the interval between the two walls: one 
of these parties carrying two petards, conducted by a deserter, 
entered the passage which led between the double walls surrounding 
the fort, intending to get into the town by blowing open the gate 
which stands in the inward rampart. The other party carried the 
adders, and were appointed to escalade, whilst the main body 
remained upon the battery, keeping up a constant fire upon the 
inward rampart. But by* this time the alarm was taken, and the 
cannon from each hand began to fire smartly into the interval 
otween the two walls, and upon the battery. Lieutenant Harrison, 
Mith the main guard, had likewise arrived upon the rampart. The 
musketry of tho assailants and defenders were now employed with 
gicnt vivacity against each other, but with some uncertainty, having no 
ot i or hght to direct their aim except tho frequent flashes of fire. 
, ot withstanding the hurry and confusion, Lieutenant Harrison had 
10 presence of mind to station a platoon upon the rampart directly 
a o the gate, ordering them to keep a constant fire upon the 
passage immediately below, whether they saw anything or not. 
,° lln & cou ld bo more sensible or fortunate than this precaution ; for 
m platoon killed, without seeing them, the man who was to apply 
f l ° rst P etar d> as well as the deserter who conducted him, and both 
leni fell within ten yards of the gate. Those appointed to 
^ j U tl( * e ’ hxed their ladders on tho south side, and a drummer, 
'p 0We( * ky an officer had already mounted to the top, when a party 
g.. Ke P°y s came to this station, killed the drummer, wounded and 
° IZ(K tIie officer,and then overturning the scaling ladders, overset tho 
men . wll ° were upon them. The ladders broke with the fall, and tho 
assailants called for more, but were disappointed ; for tho rest which 
had been brought were shattered and rendered useless by tho grape- 
lot firod from the two pieces of cannon planted upon the cavalier : 
^ was soon after found that the man who was to manage the socoud 
petard was killed. Thus defeated in all their expectations, they 
determined to retreat, and wont up to the battery again, whore tho 
^holc now resolved to make their escape ; but this, for the want of 
their laddors, was no longer practicable, except by leaping down 
eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon tho rock or into the 
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water. 


operate as this attempt appearod, nearly one hundred made the 
experiment; but what they suffered deterred the rest from following 
their example, who, in . turned, and recommenced their fire 

Lieutenant Harrison, with tho 
gambled upon the inner wall 


hum f} l0 battery upon tho defeii : ts. 
greatest part of his Europeans, wore 
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■C hap. VIII. and the two bodies, separated only by an interval of twenty feet, kept 
Political up a smart fire upon each other as fast as they could load : but the 
^History, defenders had the advantage of firing under the cover of parapets 

~ __ froru a situation twelve feet higher than the enemy upon the battery, 

who were totally exposed from head to foot, and were likewise taken 
on each flank by two pieces of cannon, as well as by the fire of some 
parties of sepoj's posted on the main rampart on each hand of the 
gateway. Thus galled, unable to retreat, and finding that resistance 
served only to expose them more, they desisted from firing, and 
overy man endeavoured to shelter himself as he could, some in the 
embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier contiguous to it. 
and the rest in tlio interval between the two walls ; the garrison, 
nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, continued to the 
upon all such places iu which they suspected them to be concealed. 
At length tlio day, long wished for by both sides, appeared; when 
the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which was 
immediately granted.” 1 * 

Three hundred and sixty Europeans were taken prisoners, and 
it was found that 36 had been killed, and that, in addition to 
these, all those who had attempted to escape by jumping off 
the battery were more or less disabled. The number of French 
prisoners in Trichinopoly was so much increased by the accession 
of those taken in this attack, that Lawrence was obliged to increase 
the garrison in the city to 300 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, which 
reduced the force under him to only 600 Europeans and 1,800 
sepoys. The French army had recently been reinforced, and it 
was now stronger than tlio English, yet they did not dare to leave 
the island of Sriraugam. 

Pari v of The English were at this time obliged to obtain almost all 

1 r r !! '’. ra their provision from Tanjore, but, as the merchants would not 

J 8 venture further than Tirukattupalli, a village eighteen miles 

v alt of Trichinopoly in the present Tanjore District, it was necessary, 
to piocea. as soon as a sufficient quantity of supplies had been collected there, 
to have it conveyed under the protection of a strong escort- to the 
camp. In February 1754 a larger convoy than usual, consisting of 
military stores as well as provisions, had been collected, and to 
guard it a detachment of the grenadier company, consisting of 
100 men, together with 80 other Europeans, 800 sepoys and 
Four guns, was sent out. They arrived without interruption at 
Tirukattupalli in the evening, whence they set out with the 
convoy the next day, and gained Eiliyur, 9 10 11 ' where they Btopped 
for the night. The allies in Sriraugam having heard of their 




(9) Ohm e, VoL I, pages 32 i to 321. 

(10) Kolli- ottah in Onuo I have Ascertained that Kiliyur used to he railed by 
♦hi. m .me. It iu situated cm the ooafintf tif the Tunjore Duitrict, about ton milt s 

from Trichinopoly. 
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march, sent out a force of 12,000 Mahratta and Mysore horse, 600 
sopoys and 400 Europeans, with seven pieces of cannon, to intercept 
them. The small body of men in charge of the convoy were 
quite unable to contend with this overwhelming force, and were 
completely defeated. Fifty men were killed on the spot and the rest 
made prisoners, while of the eight officers in charge of the party 
six lost their lives. Orme remarks that this was the severest 
blow that the English had sustained during: the war. The whole 
convoy, provisions, military stores, and £7,000 in cash fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

As soon as news of this disaster reached Madras, a detach¬ 
ment of 180 men was sent by sea to Devikottai to reinforce the 
garrison at Trichinopoly. As however Lawrence did not consider 
that they would he able to advance in safety across the Tanj ore 
territory, and as lie was unwilling to weaken the force in the city 
by sending a detachment to meet them, they were directed to 
remain at Devikottai for the present. 

The King of Tan j ore, concluding that the recent severe reverse 
which the English had sustained, would compel them to abandon 
Trichinopoly, discouraged the merchants in his territory from bring¬ 
ing them supplies, and they were consequently obliged to depend 
entirely on the TondimaiTs country. In order to avoid any further 
losses the greatest precautions were taken in escorting the convoys 
to the camp. Forties of sepoys first of all were sent out about 
twelve miles to the south of Trichinopoly to collect the supplies 
together. The detachments of Europeans employed as escorts 
then moved about five miles from the city, where they halted and 
smit forward additional bodies of sepoys to bring up the supplies 
from the place where they had been collected. The sepoys were 

this time under the command of a man named Muhammad 
Yusuf, who had enlisted as an ordinary sepoy under Clive, and by 
us courage and ability had raised himself to his present position, 
-the routes of the several escorts were so well planned by him 
that for three months not one of them was interrupted. Indeed 
the only attack which was made on them failed signally. On the 
l^th of May Captain Calliaud had marched from the camp to 
escort one of the convoys, intending to wait for it about two miles 
to the south of the Sugar-loaf rock. Here he was unexpectedly 
attacked by a body of French 700 strong, assisted by a large force 
of sepoys and Mahrattas. Although greatly outnumbered, the 
^uglrih stood their ground, and the French, after some hard 
fighting, were obliged to retreat to Uyyakondaiitirumalai and 
thence to Srirangam. 

The Fronch now resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, and thus, if possible, improve their position. They first 
'advanced into the Tondiman’s territory with a force of 3,000 Mysore 
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Chap. VIII. sepoys and 2,000 horse, determined to devastate the entire country. 
History 1 * inhabitants, however, stripped their houses of everything of 
Fart hi. any value, and drove their cattle into the woods, where they also 
fled themselves. The invading army consequently finding 
nothing but empty villages to burn, beat a hasty retreat. Dis¬ 
appointed in Pudukottai, they turned to the Tanjore District and 
captured Kiliytir. Immediately on hearing of this loss, Lawrence, 
determining to march to Tanjore, and accordingly having with¬ 
drawn the detachments at Erumbisvaram and the other outposts, 
advanced through the woods in tho Pudukottai country. Orders 
were sent to the detachment, which, as lias previously been 
mentioned, had been sent from Madras, and was now at Devikottai, 
to join him without delay at Tanjore, and this they did two days 
after his arrival there. 



After the capture of Kilikottai, the Mysore army marched to 
Keviladi, and cut through the embankment that is raised near that 
village with a view of preventing the waters of the Cauvery from 
rejoining those of the Coleroon. This had the effect of at last 
rousing the King of Tanjore to action, and caused him to send a 
force of 1,500 horse at once to Tirukattupalli to attack tho Mysoro 
army. The Mahratta general, Morari Rau, who was then at 
Pichandarkovil, having withdrawn from Srirangam in consequence 
of a dispute that he had had with the Mysore regent, conceived that 
an attack on this detachment would render the King of Tanjore, 
already terrified by the incursions made into his kingdom by the 
Mysore troops and the French, willing to purchase his retreat 
from the country. He accordingly fell on the troops and com¬ 
pletely defeated them, killing all except about 300 who managed 
to escape. On accomplishing this exploit, he wrote to the- Nawab 
Uuvc Trkhi- an< * °^ erecl to return to his own kingdom and never bear arms 
nopoly. again against either the English or the King of Tanjore, if ho 
would give security for the duo payment to him of Rupees 3,00,000. 
As Muhammad Ali was as usual in want of funds, he applied 
to the Tanjore king, and the Mahratta chief’s terms having been 
eventually agreed to, he left the Karnatic with all his followers in 
July 1754. 

Unsuccessful The English detachment under Major Lawrence was still 
delayed at Tanjore, owing to the difficulties experienced in 
r 'Tny to inducing the Tanjore general Monakji to join them with Ins 
<1 voy undor cava Dy. They at last stalled on the 16th of August, and, entering 
Laurence. the plain to the south of Trichinopoly about a mile to the south 
of Erumbisvaram, attempted to pass between the Sugar-loaf rock 
and the French rock. The army in Srirangam, having been 
informed of their approach, inarched to the five rocks to oppose 
them. They however completely failed in their attempt, and, after 
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a sharp skirmish in which the English got the better of their Chap. VIII. 
adversaries, Lawrence reached Trieliinopoly in safety. On liis Political 
arrival lie at once determined to drive the enemy from the plain to p^T°rii. 

the south of the city, so as to enable the garrison to get supplies - 

from Tanjore and Pudukottai without hindrance. He accordingly 
advanced to the Fakir’s rock, hoping to induce the French to fight. 

This, however, they would not do, but retreated to Muttarasanellur, 
opposite the west end of the Siirangam island. Finding that they 
appeared determined to hold this position, Lawrence advanced to 
attack them there, and took up his camp in the pagoda in Uraiyur. 

The French had inundated the fields on each side of their camp, 
they had the Cauvery in their rear, and had Hung up an embank¬ 
ment, on which they had mounted several pieces of cannon in their 
front. M. Maissin who commanded, however, had not the firmness 
to hold the place, and retreated to Srirangam. On this the English 
took possession of the post abandoned by them, and the Tanjore 
horse under Monakji at the same time recaptured Erumbisvaram. 

As the rainy season had not set in, the English went into winter 
quarters in Uraiyur. 

In September hostilities between the English and French were Provisional 
suspended, and on the 31st of December a provisional 11 treaty ^ndudod 
was concluded, which was not to be considered, definitive until between the 
confirmed in Europe. It was, however, decided that, until news f^nch! ** 
was received in India of the answers made in Europe concerning 
the treaty, there should be a truce between the two nations and 
their respective allies, and that during the truce neither party 
should procure any new grant or cession of land or build any new 
forts. On the terms of this treaty being made known, the Mysore 
regent declared that, as he was not a party to it, he was not bound 
by its conditions, and that he was determined not to leave 
Srirangam without taking Trieliinopoly. As the English, however, 
were not apprehensive of any attack that ho might make on them 
unassisted by the French, at the request of the Nawab, they sent 
a detachment in February 1755 under Colonel Heron to reduce 
the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly to obedience to him. 

Into the results of this expedition it is, however, not neocesary to 
enter, as they do not concern the Trieliinopoly District. 

The Mysore regent remained with his army in Srirangam, and 
occupied himself with schemes to get possession of Trieliinopoly, 
without however making any progress towards the attainment of 
his object. In April he received intelligence that the Nizam 
Salabat Jung, assisted by French troops, was about to march to 
Mysore, and demand payment of the tribute which had not been 

(11) Treaties, Engagements and Snnmde relating to India and neighbouring 
Conn!i ivs, compiled by 6. U. Aitchiuon, Vol. V, page 18.,\ 
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paid since the date of Nizam-ul-Mulk. Alarmed at this intelligence, 
Nandiraz broke up his camp and returned in haste to his own 
country, leaving the French in possession of the island of Srirangam 
and the other lands which had been made over to him by the 
Nawab. On hearing of the approach of the Nizam to the Karnatic, 
the Government of Madras sent orders to Colonel Heron to return 
with the troops under his command without delay to Tricliinopoly, 
which he accordingly did in June, taking up his camp in the 
pagoda in Uraiyur. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF TRICHINOPOLY, PART IV. 

(FROM THE TREATY BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN 1754 TILL THE 
ACQUISITION OF THE DISTRICT BY THE ENGLISH IN 1801.) 


Disturbances in Madura and Tinnevelly.—The French under M. D’Auteuil advance 
through Aiiyalur and Udaiydrpdliiyam to Srirangam.—Calliaud- inarches from 
Madura to reinforce the garrison in Trichinopoly.—The French abandon Siiran- 
gam.—Calliaud determines to depose the Chieftain of Turaiyfir.—Capture of 
Turaiytir by Captain Smith.—The French again march towards Srirangam, hut 
retreat in consequence of their defeat at Wandiwash.—Capture of Kartir by 
Captain Smith.—Lally surrenders Pondicherry.—Treaty of Paris.—The Nizam 
and the English join against Iiyder.—Hyder devastates Trichinopoly and Tanjorc 
and marches to within a few miles of Madras.—Treaty between the English and 
Hyder.—Renewal of the war.— Hyder lays waste the Kamatic.— Account of his 
raid on Trichinopoly. Death of Ilyder.—Tippu Sahib threatens Trichinopoly.— 

Death of Muhammad AH.—Discovery of treasonary correspondence betwe. n the 

Nawdh and Tippu Sahib,—The English assume the government of the Kamatic.— 

Mr. Wallace appointed the first Collector of Trichinopoly. 

On the ratification of the provisional treaty with the French, CHArTEK ix 
the Madras Government turned their attention to quelling the p,„,mc,a' 
disturbances then prevailing in Madura and Tinnevelly. Colonel i J hT0UY - 
Heron had routed these two districts some years before to Makhphuz I>A ^1_ IV ' 
Khtin, the Nawdb’s elder brother. His administration of the P isturt,anc '- a 
country had, however, been a complete failure, and he was unablemdTbiuv. 
either to pay the Company the annual rent of the territories leased voUy - 
out to him, or to prevent their being plundered by the poligars. 

He had also failed to pay the arrears due to the sepoys left him 
to keep the country in order, and had consequently lost all authority 
over their officers, or j emadars as they were called. In April 
1756 Muhammad Yusuf was sent to Madura to introduce some 
order into the government of the country. From thence he 
marohed into the Tinnevelly District with Makhphuz Klnin, whom 
he attempted to persuade to leave the country with his troops. 

Makhphuz appeared to comply with this request, and went as far 
as Madura. No sooner, however, had he arrived there, than the 
jommWrs, no doubt with liis connivance, revolted, and, taking 
possession of the city, issued invitations to all the neighbourin'' 
poligars to join them. 
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In October Captain Calliaud marched from Trichinopoly as far 
as Nattam 1 with the intention of retaking Madura, but, before he 
could get further, intelligence was received at Madras that war 
had been again declared between France and England, and orders 
were sent to him not to leave Trichinopoly without express 
permission. In November attempts were made by Lieutenant 
Rumbold, on the part of the English Government, to come to terms 
with the jemadar's, but without any success. The failure of these 
negotiations caused the Madras Government to eutertam serious 
apprehensions that the French might attempt to insinuate themselves 
into the councils of the jemaddrs, and assist them in their revolt. 
They accordingly revoked the order that they had sent to Calliaud 
not to leave Trichinopoly, and gave him permission to employ 
such means as he might consider necessary to recapture Madura, 
and to lead the expedition against that city himself. They also 
despatched a reinforcement to his assistance through Tanj ore from 
Devikotta. Calliaud accordingly started for Madura in March 

1<J j n April 1757 the Madras Government were obliged to send a 
detachment to Nellore under Colonel Forde, to assist the Nawdb 
in reducing his brother, the governor of that place, to obedience. 
The French Government had up to this determined to keep 
aloof from offensive operations against the English, pending the 
arrival of a large armament that they were expecting; but, when 
they saw the English separating their forces by attacking two 
places so far apart as Nellore and Madura, they conceived 
that the time for action had arrived. They accordingly sent a 
detachment of 200 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys under the 
command of M. B’Auteuil, with the view of invading the territories 
occupied by the English. D’Auteuil captured Chedambaram, and 
from that marched direct- to Uduiydrpalaynm. 2 Two years 
before this, shortly after the suspension of hostilities between the 
English and the French, the latter had sent a small detachment 
against the poligars of Ariyalur and Udaiydrpalayam to force 
them to pay tribute. On that occasion, however, they were unsuc¬ 
cessful in their attempt, as the English Government ordered 
Captain Calliaud to march from Trichinopoly, and attack them if 
they persisted in their endeavour; on which the Government of 
Pondicherry recalled their troops. D’Auteuil now determined to 
make another attempt to levy a contribution from the poligci 
of Udaiy4rpAlayam. He attempted to gain time by discussion, 
whereupon the‘French attacked his fort, hut were repulsed with 
some loss. In order to avoid a repetition of the attack, the poligar 


(1) Ill tho Molar Tallin of the Madura District. 

(2) Called Wniriurepollam in the account given by Ormc of these transact!'ai . 
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agreed to pay Rupees 40,000, taking however time to collect the Chatter TX. 

money. The Pondicherry Government sent every man they could PoLmcA 1 * 

spare to reinforce M. D’Auteuil, who had moved on to Ariyalur, p*r™rv. 

and, on arrival of the reinforcement, set out at once for Srirangam 

with, a force of 1,000 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. On the 14th of marches from. 

May he joined the French garrison in the island, and fixed his reiiiorco^ho 

camp in the pagoda of Uraiyur. Captain Joseph Smith had expected garrison in 

the arrival of the French, and had done everything in his power dTichmopoly. 

to guard against it, by filling the fort ditch with water and 

repairing the ramparts. lie also applied for assistance to the 

Rajah of Tanjore and the- Tondiman, who between them sent him 

GOO men.. The only troops, however, that he had on whom he could 

rely were 150 Europeans and 700 sepoys of the Company’s service, 

and with this small force he had to protect tho entire walls of the 

city, which were 6,400 yards in extent, besides guarding 500 French 

prisoners. Immediately on the arrival of the French, Captain 

Smith sent off to inform Captain Calliaud, who was then at 

Madura, of the danger in which Trichinopoly was. On receiving 

this intelligence, Calliaud started at once for Trichinopoly with 

120 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, leaving the rest of the troops 

under the command of Lieutenant Eumbold and Muhammad 

Yusuf, to treat with the jemaddrs. 

On his arrival at Huppiir, 3 4 nineteen miles from Trichinopoly, 

Calliaud received intelligence from Captain Smith that D’Auteuil, 
on hearing of his approach, had quitted the station that he had 
occupied up to tliis in the pagodas of Uraiyur, and drawn up his 
troops in a line extending from the Fakir’s tope, round the five 
rocks and the Fakir’s and Golden rocks, up to the French rock, 
by which all access to the city from the south was precluded. 

The troops inarched from Iluppiir at two in the afternoon of the 
day that they had reached that village, and at six arrived at Avur,f 
about twelve miles from Trichinopoly, where they stopped for 
half an hour. From this Calliaud advanced, as if he intended to 
come out upon the plain, between the five rocks and the Sugar- 
loaf, opposite to the middle of the enemy’s line. Some French 
bpios who had accompanied the camp, confident that they now 
knew the route that the relieving force intended to take, escaped, 
bearing the intelligence to D’Auteuil. f heir departure was 
however observed, and, as soon as they were gone, Calliaud eutirely 


(3) Elia pore in. Onne. This Villas’s situated in the extreme south of tho 
Trichinopoly JT>istrict, and separated from the rest of the talnq of that name by a 
portion of the RudukOttui territory. 

(4) A village about three miles from Ilnppdr on the road from Trichinopoly to 
Ihidukdttai. It was well known afterwards as one of the principal out stations 
of the Jesuits, of the Muduru Mission. 







C ttafter IX. changed his route and turned to the east, along the confines of the 

Political Pudukottai woods, till he got opposite to Erambvisaram. 

History, s & 11 

I’akt IV. From this place he had to march through seven miles of rice- 

The French U P Trichinopoly, which he reached at dawn on the 

.ihiiiuon following morning. As soon as D’Auteuil discovered that liis 

i xuigam. opponents had outwitted him, and that the garrison in the city had 

been reinforced, he recrossed the Cauvery with his whole army into 
the island of Srirangam, and on the next day passed the Coleroon 
and retreated towards Pondicherry. 


On the retreat of the French, Calliaud returned to Madura. In 
the following October, however, he received intelligence of the 
arrival of the French squadron that had been expected from 
Europe, and, leaving Muhammad Yusuf to defend Madura, 'which 
had been captured by him in August, and, if possible, recover 
Tinnevelly, he started at once for Trichinopoly with all the 
European troops that he had under his command. He was 
afterwards obliged, under orders received from Madras, to direct 
Muhammad Yusuf to follow r him to Trichinopoly, and that officer 
accordingly marched there with the 1,0U0 sepoys that he had 
under liis command. As however intelligence was received shortly 
after this that Hyder Ali had arrived at Dindigul, and as the 
commencement of the monsoon relieved the ganison in Trichinopoly 
from all apprehensions of an immediate attack on the part of the 
French, Muhammad Yusuf was directed to return to Madura. 


In May 1758, with a view of strengthening the army with 
which lie was then engaged in besieging Fort St. David, Lally 
recalled the French soldiers from Srirangam, handing the.island 
over to a detachment of Mysore troops from Dindigul under 
Hyder Alps brother. The day after the French left, Calliaud sent 
Captain Smith to lake possession of Jembukesvaram. The Mysore 
army commenced to fire on the party, but, as their cannon were 
answered with effect from Jembukesvaram, they abandoned 
Srirangam and rot reated to Dindigul. On this Calliaud took posses¬ 
sion of the pagoda at once, garrisoning it with 500 sepoys. On the 
capitulation of Fort St. David in June, the French sent a small 
dot acl imont against Do vikottai. On its approach, the garrison in that 
i nt abandoned it and repaired to Trichinopoly. The English being 
oow apprehensive that, after their great success at Fort St. David, 
the French would attack Madras, removed their garrison from the 
greater number of the forts held by them,, but determined not to 
abandon Trichinopoly till the last extremity. They, however, ordered 
Muhammad Yusuf to leave Palamoottah and march to Madura, 
where ho was to hold himself in readiness to return to Trichinopoly 
on the first summons from Captain Calliaud. In June Lally, with 



a view of replenishing his coffers, despatched an army against the Chapter IX. 
King of Tanjore and laid siege to his capital. The best portion of Political 
the sepoys in the Trichinopoly garrison were sent to his assistance, V. 

and the attempt of the French to capture the city was a complete - 

failure. 


As on the retreat of the French from Tanjore, there" was no CaUiaud 
longer any immediate dread of an attack being made by them on U 

Trichinopoly, Captain Calliaud took the opportunity to strengthen chi.*iy in of 
his position by deposing the existing holder of the petty chief- Iur ‘ uy 111 * 
tainship of Turaiyur, who had been set up by the French in the 
place of his cousin, whom they had expelled. The cause of the 
exiled chief was espoused by the poligars of Ariyaliir and Udaiy&r- 
pdlayam, and, as these petty chieftains had always been firm in 
their opposition to the French, Captain Calliaud considered that it 
would be good policy to gratify them by reinstating him. He 
accordingly despatched a force of twenty Europeans under Captain Capture of 
Joseph Smith, and a large body of sepoys under Muhammad Yusuf, by 

with this object. Turaiyur was captured after some spirited Smith, 
skirmishing in the woods which then surrounded the village. 5 
The expelled Reddi was reinstated and five companies of sepoys 
wore left to protect him. 

After the fall of Fort St. David the French under Lally 
captured a considerable number of the outlying foils held by the 
English and the Nawdb, and the Government of Madras were 
apprehensive that Chingleput would he attacked. They accordingly 
determined to recall Calliaud with all the English troops under him 
from Trichinopoly. He marched from the city in September, 
leaving the command of it to Captain Smith, with a few Europeans, 
most of them invalids, and a force of 2,00() sepoys, who had returned 
with Muhammad Yusuf from Tinnevelly. These latter, however, 
were in November ordered to march to the relief of Fort St. George,, 
then besieged by the French. By their departure the garrison in 
Trichinopoly was so much reduced, that it was found necessary to 
withdraw three out of the five companies of sepoys that hod been 
left in Turaiyur. The exiled chief, who had gathered together a - 
small body of men disaffected to his successor on the confines of tl 
Mysore territory, from whence he had made several marauding 
expeditions into the country about Uttattur, seized the Opportunity 
to make an attempt to regain possession of Turaiyur. His attack 
on the town was completely successful*and his rival was again 
expelled. On regaining his chieftainship, lie professed allegiance to 
the Nau'iib, and pro mis ed to pav liim a considerable sum of money. 

H is offer was accepted, and lie was confirmed in his government. 


(5) Obme, Vul. II, p-iges 3:17 310 
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In July 1759 the important fortress of Thiagar, which com¬ 
manded the road tlirougli Valikandapuram to Trichinopoly, was 
taken by a detachment of French troops, notwithstanding that 
Captain Smith had sent a small force from Trichinopoly to the 
relief of the place. After the capture of Thiagar the French troops 
marched through Valikandapuram as far as (Jttattur, plundering 
the country through which they passed. The garrison in Trichino¬ 
poly expected that they would occupy Srirangam again, but, on 
Wandiwash being attacked by the English in September, they were 
recalled to Pondicherry. In October, however, M. Lally determined 
to regain the country between Uttattur and Trichinopoly, and with 
this object directed a force of 900 European soldiers to assemble at 
Thiagar. On hearing of their arrival, the advanced guard of the 
English troops, which was then stationed at Uttattur, retreated to 
Pichandarkorii, on which the French marched at once through 
Samayapuram, and took possession of the village and pagoda of 
Manilackanellur. On being informed of this, Captain Smith, who 
was still in command at Trichinopoly, sent out a small force to opposo 
them. This, however, they were unable to do successfully, and the 
French got possession of the Srirangam pagoda. As soon as the 
Government of Madras received intelligence of tliis movement on 
the part of their opponents, they determined that their entire army 
should take the field, and Colonel Coote, who was in command, 
marched at once against Wandiwash. liis expedition was success¬ 
ful, and the reverses which the French sustained, first in the capture 
of Wandiwash, and afterwards in the utter defeat of their army near 
that village, compelled Lally to withdraw first the greater portion, 
and eventually the whole of the detatchment from the Srirangam 
island. 

llyder Ali had at this time acquired complete ascendancy in 
the Government of Mysore, and Lally determined to treat with 
him, with a view of obtaining his aid in the dangers which he 
saw were threatening Pondicherry. An agreement was entered 
into between them, by which it was arranged that the fort of 
Thiagar skoidd be permanently ceded to llyder, who, in return, 
undertook to assist the French with a force of horse and foot. In 
consequence of this treaty, a detachment of Hyder’s troops arrived 
at Thiagar in June 1860. Shortly before their arrival, the 
Mysore forces stationed in Dindigul had commenced hostilities 
against some of the poligars dependent on Trichinopoly, and it 
was reported that they designed seizing on the pass of Nattam, u 
and thereby interrupting all communication between Trichinopoly 
and Madura. In order to prevent their succeeding in tliis object, 
Muhammad Yusuf sent a detachment from Tinnevelly to Madura, 

(0; In tlio Mclur Taluk of ike Madura District. 
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and the Nawdb’s troops in Tricliinopoly were also directed to Chapter IX. 
assemble at Nattam and guard the pass. h^stor** 

As soon as information of the arrival of the Mysore troops PartIv! 
at Thiagar was received in Tricliinopoly, Captain Smith deter- Capt ^7 0 f 
mined to create a diversion by attacking Hyder’s territories to Karur by 
the west of Tricliinopoly, which at that time extended as far as 
Karur. In an expedition which he led against that fort, lie was 
completely successful, and the Mysore garrison there was com¬ 
pelled to evacuate the place. Shortly after this Hyder was Lnllv 
obliged to withdraw* all his troops from the Kamatic, and on the j^Xtrny. 
14tli of January 1761, Lally surrendered Pondicherry to Colonel Treaty of 
Coote. The success of the English armies in Southern India rvas 1 ali3 ‘ 
thus complete, and, by the treaty of Paris, concluded in 1763, 
Muhammad Ali was recognized as Naw&b of the Kamatic. 

The rapid extension of Hyder Ali’s conquests after the treaty of The Nizam 
Paris, rendered his power dangerous to the interests of the Govern- join 

ment of Madras. Consequently, in a treaty made with the Nizam of against 
Hyderabad in 1766, the English undertook to assist him against dcr ’ 
Hyder. Before long the Nizam, however, deserted the English 
and joined Ilyder in his attack on the Kamatic. The confederates 
were defeated in several engagements, and the Nizam in February 
1768 formed anew alliance with the English. Hyder, nothing 
daunted by this desertion, persevered in the contest alone. The 
fortunes of the combatants wore various, but it would bo out of place 
here to give any account of the vicissitudes of the struggle, except 
when the scene of the combat approached Tricliinopoly District, 

Towards the close of the year 1768 Fuzzid-ulla-Khan, one of Hyder 
Hyder’s generate, was sent by him from Seringapatam to Coimbatore, xHchinopoly 
and captured with ease all the forts in the possession of the English aad Tanjor^ 
in that portion of the country. Hyder himself, on the 6th of ** 

December, marched southward, and attacked such fortresses as had M uA 

not been already captured by his General. N&makkal, Karur, Erode 
and Dindigul fell in rapid succession, and Major Fitzgerald, who 
had been despatched by Colonel Lang, then commanding the army 
opposed to Hyder in Mysore, to relieve the besieged t owns, although 
he advanced by rapid marches, w r as on every occasion too late to 
do so. As he crossed the Cauverv, he was informed that Hyder 
had also passed that river near Karur, and that he intended to 
leave Fuzzul-ulla to take that place and Erode, and to advance 
himself, with the main army, to Tricliinopoly. As Fitzgerald 
oonsidciel that Erode was safe, and was well aware that 
Tricliinopoly was virtually defenceless, the greater part of the 
troops in that town having been sent into the ( oimbatore District, 
lie marched there at once with a view’ oi defending the place. On 
hearing of this move, Hyder altered his plans, attacked and took 
Karur, and thence marched to besiege Erode. In this attack also 
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lie "'as successful, and before the close of the year he had recovered 
al tile posts that had been lost iu the two previous campaigns. 
Fuxzul-ulla was now despatched to Dindigul, and directed to 
imude the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, and Ilyder himself 
recrossed the Cauvery, marching in an easterly direction along 
the northern hank of that river. Major Fitzgerald, who had been 
obliged to detach portions of his army to both Madura and 
linnevefly, to defend those districts, was then at Mannachanellur, 
and being convinced that Hyder was without doubt marching 
tor Madras, he determined to intercept him in his progress, and 
wuh that view advanced his army in a northerly direction. As 
soon, however, as Hyder became aware of this move of his 
adversary, ho changed his course, and marched along the hank 
of the Coleroon, destroying all the villages that he passed. He 
levied a contribution of four lakhs of rupees from the Elijah of 
Tan j ore on condition of not devastating his territory, and then 
retraced his steps through the Trichinopoly District, whence 
r itzgerald had been obliged, through want of sufficient supplies 
for lus troops, to retreat to Cuddalore. 7 In March 1709 Hyder 
marched his cavalry to within a few miles of Madras, and the 
Government, fearing that the town would he plundered, concluded 
a treaty with him m the following month, on the footing of mutual 
restitution of conquests. 8 

In 1780 Hyder again declared war on the English, and devastated 
the kamatic m that and the following year. The following account 
of his exploits m the south in 1781 is given by Colonel Fullarton, in 
his account of the transactions in Southern India during the war 

“ The calamities with which the invasion of Hyder Ali in 1781 
merwhelmed the Kamatic, fell heavily upon the southern countries, 
ho sooner had the multitudes under that ravager ponied down 
from the mountains of Mysore, than desolation extended across 

STan oTt ' b"i^ ° f h " 1,IumWs ‘he countries 

of Tanjoie, Tnchinopoly and Madura. The ground was at that 

time eoverei wi h the most luxuriant crops, which were instantly 
s"ept oft and every water-dyke and embankment was destroyed. 

, 6 ln! ' abltunts who escaped the sword sought shelter in the fort 
"here they added misery to distress, and perished in the streets! 
Ihe whole country laid waste by fire and sword, exhibited the sad 
i oi a general conflagration. 

At length Hyder, having left nothing to destroy in the Kamatic 

SlliTflr* °! °i ,ir f ° r< ' e ’ which ’ fr0in fho time of Oolonol 

M'idrnfl 8 t ef r t ’ 4 h f d 1 never ventur(,d frora i,s encampment near 
’ resolved to lead m person Ins victorious army to the 

'l' ' V,r *»’ H lory of Mysore, Vol. I, page .169. 

( . 11 t ur-os . Trinities, <te„ rotating to India, Vol. V, page 120. 
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southward. After remaining some weeks encamped within random Chapter IX 
shot of Tanjore, lie proceeded to invest Triehinopoly, and threatened Political 
to fill up the ditch with the slippers of his Muhammadans. The 
repeated checks sustained by the Company’s troops in that quarter, 
the corps that Hyder had cut off, and the forts he had reduced, 
spread a general consternation. The important and defenceless 
garrison of Triehinopoly seemed ready to surrender, and in that 
event, the southern countries must have fallen before him, had not 
the repulse of Sir Eyre Coote’s army at Chedambaram elated 
Hyder with the hopes of defeating the only force that could 
endanger his conquest.” 9 He advanced against Coote, and was 
completely defeated at the battle of Porto-Novo on the 1st of 
July 1781. 

Notwithstanding Hyderts defeat, the English affairs in the 
south continued to be in the greatest confusion. Indeed if it had 
not been for the efforts of Mr. J. Sullivan, who was at that time 
"Resident of Tanjore and Superintendent of the Assigned Revenues 10 
of Triehinopoly, no order whatever could have been maintained. 

Hyder died in 1782, and on his death Tippu was obliged to leave 
the Karnatic. Colonel Fullarton, who was now in command in the Death of 
south, had been directed to augment the army under his command H y der * 
with detachments of the troops in Tanjore, Triehinopoly and 
Tinnevelly. He arrived in Triehinopoly in June 1783, and, having 
obtained supplies of grain and ammunition there, recrossed the 
Cauvery and Coleroon, and took up his position at Mannachanellur. 

From there he was about to march to Turaiyur, to restore the Reddi 
chieftain who had been set up there by the English, and had been 
again tinned out. Intimation, however, having reached him that 
an armistice had been concluded with Tippu, he was obliged to 
abandon this idea, and retraced liis steps southwards. He then 
undertook an expedition against the poligars of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, who were then in revolt, and successfully reduced them 
to order. The only other event in these wars that affected Triehi¬ 
nopoly, took place in 1790, when Tippu marched through Karur to 
that city, followed by Colonel Meadows. He made several Tippu Sabil 
demonstrations against the town, and laid waste the island of^^^ 18 
Srfrangam, but did nothing more, and soon afterwards was obliged m li ‘ ,p<>y 
to leave the country. 11 

As has already been stated, Muhammad Ali had been recognized Death of 

as Nawab of the Karnatic by the treaty of Paris in 1703. JJ[ e Muhammad 
--------Ali. 

( 9 ) A View of the English Interests in India, and an Account of f/ j£; Military 
OfHi'iitnnis in the southern parts of th Uchinyls during 1782-84, by William 
I 'U akton, M.P., late Commander of tho Southern Army on the Coast of the 
* o!u ,ruli 1, (ro' • ntly prim.1 by ord r of thr Madras C<.v*jrnm^ut). 

(10) Ky a treaty, concluded bvtwv* n the Nawui> and tin: English in December 
1781, the revenues of the Karnatic had h- in trail, fun d to tho British Qovernnn nt 
for fiv- years, tho Nawab receiving oru-dxth of them tor his private expenses 

(U) Wilks, Vol. II, page 170 

23 





Chatter IX. had, however, contracted large debts to the English during the war, 
Political and, in consideration of these, and of the services that they had 
Part iV. rendered him, he conferred on them certain districts, yielding an 


annual revenue of over four and a half lakhs of pagodas. The war 
with Hyder had involved the Madras Government in great pecuniary 
difficulties, and they therefore applied to the Nawab for assistance. 
He however appealed to a treaty concluded in 1781 with the Bengal 
Government, by which he had been exempted from all pecuniary 
demands beyond the expense of maintaining ten battalions. The 
Government of Madras remonstrated against this treaty, and it was 
at length decided in December 1781, that the revenues of the 
Karnatic should be transferred to the British Government for five 
years, the Nawdb receiving one-sixth for his private expenses. The 
Nawdb did his best to be relieved from this agreement, and, after 
various treaties and engagements, it was eventually decided by the 
treaty of 1792, among other stipulations, that the English Govern¬ 
ment should maintain a force, for the payment of which the Nawab 
should contribute nine lakhs of pagodas a year; that the country 
should be governed by English troops ; that the English Govern¬ 
ment should collect the tribute of the poligars in the Nawub’s name, 
giving him credit for it in his contribution ; and that, on failure of 
payment, the English Government should assume the management 
of certain districts. 


OiVr.vfiy Muhammad Ali died in 1795, and was succeeded by his son 

tnaHonablo Umdut-ul-Umrah. The treaty of 1792 was found to have the 
<-<>i ■ « - i*on- most injurious effects. The subsidy was indeed regularly paid, but 
th( ,U \:!wtb t0n t° meet his liabilities the Nawab contracted heavy loans, and to 
and Tippu liquidate them, assigned tho revenues of his country to his creditors. 

On the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, a treasonable correspon¬ 
dence was discovered between Muhammad Ali and his son and 
Tippu, and, on inquiry being made into tho matter, the guilt of the 
Thu English Nawab was completely proved. The British Government declared 
gov!*mincnt ^self released from the treaty of 1792, which had been thus violated? 

and resolved to assume the government of the Karnatic, making a 
provision for the Naw^b’s family. Umdut-ul-Umrah died before 
tho arrangements were concluded, and his reputed son, AliHossein? 
refused to agree to them. Negotiations were therefore opened with 
tho nephew of the late Naw&b, Azim-ul-Dowlah, by whom the terms 
offered by the Englisli were accepted. An engagement was accord¬ 
ingly made with him on the 31st of July 1801, by which ho 
renounced the civil and military government of tho Karnatic, and 
j\h . \v iilrii e received a pension. 12 Among the territories transferred to the 
English by this measure, was the district of Trichinopoly, to which 
<"> ’ a <t of Mr. John Wallace was accordingly appointed as the first Collector 
Trieliinopoly. j n August 1801. 


(12) Aitchisl'N’' Treaties, <p. ? Vol. V, pagvs 197-250. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE HISTORY OF TRICHINOPOLY, PART I. 

(FROM TELE ACQUISITION OF THE DISTRICT BY THE ENGLISH TILL THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE REVISED SETTLEMENT.) 


Revenue system under the NawCib’e government.—System introduced by Mr .Wallace, 
the first Collector.—Fasli 1212 unfavorable.— Changes made in that year.—Fasli 
1213 favourable.—Classification of soils introduced in that year.—Trichinopoly 
made a sub-division of Tanjore.—Manndrgudi and Chellambram Taluqs trans¬ 
ferred to South Arcot.—Survey of the unirrigated taluqs.—Trichinopoly separated 
from Tanjore.—The ryots complain of the commutation prices of grain.—Disas¬ 
trous floods in 1809. —Irrigated villages leased for three years in Fasli 1219. — 

Irrigated portions of district leased out for ten years in Fasli 1223. —Further 
alteration in tho commutation prices of grain. —Abolition of fjttattur and 
Kurumbalur Taluqs and formation of V&likandapuram Taluq.—Great floods in 
Fastis 1228 and 1229.— Reduction of assessment in the wet taluqs.—Improvements 
in the Revenue system introduced by Air. Dickinson when Collector.—Abolition 
of the “ Pattukattu ” system.—Alterations in the manner of making the annual 
settlement.—Reduction of the rates of assessment in the dry taluqs.—Account given 
by Mr. Puckle of the Revenue system in force previous to the introduction of 
the Revised Settlement. 

When Trichinopoly wan taken possession of by the English in Chapter X, 
1801, the district comprised the whole of its present extent, with Keykni-k 
tho exception of the Manapparai division of Ivolittalai Taluq, which p AUT y/ 

was transferred from Madura in 1856, and the K&ttuputtfir mittah - 

in Musiri Taluq, which, till 1851, formed a portion of Salem, It also 
comprised tho old taluqs of Manndrgudi and Chellambram, which 
form the present taluq of Chellambram in South Arcot, and “were 
handed over to that district in Fasli 1215 (1805-6). 

A full account of the condition of the country during the latter Revenue 
years of tho Naw.ib’s government is given in Mr. Wallace’s Settle- 
mcmt Report for Fasli 1211 (1801-1802). When the first Collector government, 
arrived in tho district, he found that the whole of it, with the 
exception of the tracts afterwards known as the Ariyalur, TJdaiydr- 
pdlayam, Ydlikandapuram, Chellambram and Manndrgudi Taluqs, 
had been fanned out to Hussain-fil-Mulk, the brother of the Nawdb. 

Tho remainder was rented out to two Hindus named Paupd *er and 
Chinniya Mudali. The real governor of the country however was 
Arun&ehalla Pillai, IIussain-ul-Mulk’s manager. Mr. Wallace 
states that this man, originally employed as a writer in I riohinopoly, 
owed hi* advancement from thi~ post to being the uncontrolled ruler 
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of the province, “ not less to a minute knowledge of every village In 
it, than to an unprincipled spirit of intrigue, and to those qualities 
which are so particularly required in native management, implicit 
obedience to the mandates of his employer, alacrity in projecting 
bad measures, and unrelenting cruelty in executing them.” 

Under the Naw&b’s government, the revenue had been collected 
in the irrigated taluqs by a division of the produce with the ryots. As 
a general rule, the crops were equally divided between the Govern¬ 
ment and the cultivators, after a deduction of five per cent, of the 
gross produce had been made for reaping expenses. This was the 
ordinary rate of division (varam) 9 but in lands irrigated from tanks 
and also in those which, from them position, were liable to have tho 
crops damaged by immdations, the ryots were allowed to take 55 to 
58 per cent, of the gross produce. In newly formed wet lands the 
cultivator’s share (ku<twara?n) was 60 per cent., and in those irrigated 
by picottahs and other mechanical contrivances, it varied from 65 to 
68f per cent. The allowances (sutantrams) paid to the village arti¬ 
ficers, kamams, watchers, cultivating slaves (. Pallars ), and others 
varied from 23 to 28 per cent, of the gross produce, and wore paid 
by the inhabitants alone out of their share. 

In the dry portions of the country, the revenues were collected 
in some villages according to the sorts of grains cultivated, whilo 
in others the assessment varied according to tho nature of the soil. 
The demands were, however, made in a most arbitrary manner, and 
wore invariably increased if the outturn of the crops happened to bo 
better than usual. The collections in these villages were made in 
money and not in kind, as in the wet villages. 

Tho sale of grain was a strict monopoly, the price being fixed by 
the manager. All importation was forbidden, and it was an offence, 
punishable by exorbitant fines, even to lend a neighbour such small 
quantities of gram as he might require for his immediate support. 
The grain was taken from the cultivators at the rate of 7 and 8 
fanams 1 per kalam, 2 and sold back to them from Government 
granaries kept up in different parts of the district, at 9 and 10 fanams 
per kalam. 

In some remarks that ho makes on the system of government 
prevailing in Triehinopoly before the English got possession of tho 
country, Mr. Wallace remarks that, under the system then in force, 
the people never know when the demands on them would cease. 
The so-called fixed assessments seemed to have been imposed men 1 v 
with the view of inducing the ryots to culti vate, in the hope that 
not lung beyond the settled amount in money or grain would bo < xactod 

(I) Th'.'ro worn 30 fanams to tho pagoda, ko that I funnm iquuUod 1 Anna 
10{ l*ion of our present currency. 

{-.) Tho kfil.im oontuinid ^0 measures of 100 cubit- inehos. 
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from them. In tliis liope they were, however, invariably disappointed, Chapter X. 
and he assorts that, if any one year the revenues were actually Revenue 
collected according to the fixed rates, tliis was done merely with the part * 1 * j * 

view of inducing the ryots, by tliis apparent moderation, to increase - 

the extent of their cultivation in the succeeding year, and thus give 
the managers or their sub-renters an opportunity of doubling their 
exactions. 3 


In framing a scheme of settlement for the district for the first System 
fasli that it was under English management, Mr. "Wallace first of 
all commuted the payments in kind in the irrigated villages into a Wallace, the 
money rate. To this chango the ryots, he states, expressed extremo firstCoUector - 
avorsion, their main objection to it being that they wore afraid that 
they would find great difficulty in disposing of the amount of grain 
which would be thrown on their hands as soon as the new system 
was introduced. In answering this objection, Mr. Wallace 
acknowledged that he was well aware that the district produced 
more grain that the inhabitants, could consume, but stated that he 
felt no doubt that no difficulty would be found in exporting it as 
soon as the monopoly was done away with. 4 


As soon as the payments in kind had been commuted into a 
money rent, an account was prepared, showing the extent of land 
cultivated in each village, the necessary information being obtained 
from the villagers themselves. An average of the gross produce for 
fivo years was taken as the basis of the settlement, and with the 
exception of cases where, from peculiar causes, a larger share had 
previously been allowed to the ryots, an equal division of the crops 
between the Government and the villagers was determined on. In 
fixing the price for which the ryots should purchase back the 
Government share of the gross produce, the Collector mot with 
considerable difficidty, as a free sale of grain had never been allowed 
in the district, except during the short period for which the 
management of it had been assumed by the Company during the 
war with Ilyder Ali. He was therefore obliged to refer to tho 
prices prevailing in neighbouring districts, from a consideration of 
which the commutation price of the several grains was eventually 
fixed at the following rates, in the several wet tuluqs, for a kalam of 
12 mereals. 3 


(3) Jamalmndi Roport for Fasli 1211 , paragraph l«i. 

(1) Jamahandi Roport for Faali 1211, paragraphs 181-1 m. 

(•■') Tin nit'l eal originally contain'd 12S polla ins, oi tho Weight of 312 Arcot 

(loodifb, of i no-vour-old horse-grain. Subsequently Mi- A all u r raised its capacity 
t" 130, amt» vuutually to 103 pnllun;* — Ay-p' ndix A to Mr. 1 ./<■< 1 a port as Deputy 

for of lhvcnrv Xettlemait, dntnl 2SM October 18G0- 
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Chapter X. 

Revenue 

H ISTORY, 

Grains. 

Kondd. 

Vettukatti. 

AylCir. 

Lulgudi. 

Part I. 

KdrC . 

0 Fanams. 

7 Fanams. 

7 Fanams. 

7 Fanams. 


Pishdnam 

^4 >» 

7* „ 

7* ,, 

8 


Vdldn. 

61 » 

6 „ 

6 „ 

CJ M 


The settlement for Fasli 1211 was made by Mr. Wallace with 
each village separately, the principles on which it was based 
being explained by him in person to the ryots. At the same time, 
an inquiry was made as to the cultivation carried on in each village, 
with the view of ascertaining how the settlement that had just been 
introduced would work in particular instances, and relaxing or 
increasing the demands made on the ryots accordingly. Mr. 
Wallace’s settlement made no change in the rates of assessment 
charged on dry lands, and, as far as possible, none of the established 
local usages in revenue matters were altered by him. 6 7 

Fasli 1212 The following fasli (1212 or A.D. 1802-3) was an unfavour- 
unfavourable. a ^ e one Notwithstanding that more land was brought under 
the plough than had' ever been cultivated previously, yet the 
want of rain, and the late date at which the freshes came down tho 
Cauvery, rendered the exertions of the ryots of little or no avail, and 
both the wet and dry crops were to a great extent lost. In spite of 
the unfavourable nature of tho season, there was, however, a consi¬ 
derable increase in this year both iu the extent of land cultivated 
and in the revenue. This, Mr. Wallace states, was due to a largo 
number of the ryots who had left tho country when it was under 
tho Nawdb’s government, having returned to it again when it came 
under English rule. Ho remarks that since 1796, the district had 
become greatly depopulated owing to the constant disturbance, 
created by the leadiug poligars, and the vexatious and oppressive 
government of the Nawdb’s agent, which had driven numbers of 
the people to take refuge in tho neighbouring districts. 8 
Ch inas made In his report for this fasli, Mr. Wallace divides the district into 
m that year. ^l U q 8 in the following manner: Western Division, comprising 
Aylufr, Yettukatti, Ldlgudi and Konad ; Northern Division, 
Turaiyur, Vdlikandapuram, tJttattur andKurumbalur ; and Eastern 
Division, Manndrgudi, Chollambram and Srimustam. In this year 


(6) K(tr is an inferior description of paddy, consumed as a rule by the lower 
classes. 

1'i shun am, more generally known as Samba, is a better sort of paddy, used by tin 
middle and higher classes. It is, as a rule, a six months’ crop. 

Y’dldn (derived from v&l, a tail) is a bearded description of paddy, oaten print:!, 
pally by the labouring classes. 

(7) Jamubundi Report for Fasli 1*211, paragraph 207. 

(8) Jamubundi Report for Fasli 1212, paragraph 20. 
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tlie lands in the wet taluqs were measured. As, however, the Chapter X. 

measurement was made entirely by the village karoams, and was 

not elieekod by properly trained surveyors, it was almost useless.Q part I.* 

A change was also made in the commutation price of grain, the 
following rates being fixed for the four wet taluqs :—- 

Grains. Rate per Kalarn. 

Kar . 

Pishdnam 

Valan .. .. .. .. 7 ,, 

The following season (Fasli 1213, A.D. 1803-4) was a much Fasli 1*213 
more favourable one. The crops under the lands irrigated by the favoural,lc - 
Cauvery and Coleroon were universally abimdant, while the yield on 
the dry lands was fair. In his settlement for this year, Mr. Wallace 
gives tho following figures to show the extent to which the revenue 
of the province had increased since it came under English rule. 

Faeli. Revenue. 

1210 .. .. ., .. 490,171 Star Pagodas. 

1211 505,660 „ 

1212 525,648 „ 

1213 .. .. 561,926 

lie states that although the revenue had increased, yet material 
relief had been given to the people. The commutation price of 
grain had been lowered, the rates of assessment in the upland taluqs 
reduced, the revonue paid by each ryot accurately defined, and every 
possible step taken to inspire confidence and encourage industry. 

He adds that existing channels, tanks and sluices had been repaired 
and new ones constructed. 10 

In Fasli 1213 an attempt was for tho first time made to classify Classification 
the soils in the district. The following scale was adopted in the in 

irrigated villages:— that year, 

^•ils yielding 45 kalams and upwards per eawni, Karasol (black), 

1st sort. 



Do. 

40 to 45 kalams 

do. 

do. (black), 


Do. 

35 to 40 

do. 

do. 

2nd sort. 
Shoval (red), 1st sort. 


Do. 

30 to 35 

do. 

do. 

do. (rod), 2nd sort. 


Do. 

25 to 30 

do. 

do. 

Manal (sand), 


Do. 

20 to 25 

do. 

do. 

1st sort , 
do. (sand), 


Do. 

10 to 20 

do. 

do. 

2nd sort. 

Kalar (soda soil), 


Do. 

5 to 10 

do. 

do. 

1st sort, 
do. (soda soil), 


• 




2nd sort. 


O') Paragraph 11 of Settlement Itrpoi 1 hy Mr. Dickinson for Fasli 1230. 
(10) Settlement Report for Faeli 1213, paragraphs 86 and 80. 
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The dry lands were divided into five descriptions, namely, 
(1) Karasal, (2) Padugai (river deposit), (3) Shoval, (4) Manal, and 
(5) Kalar; each class was divided into two sorts, and the ratos of 
assessment for each class and sort were then fixed. 11 

In the same year the commutation price of grain was again 
altered, and the following rates introduced :— 


Grains. 

Aylur and Vettu- 
katti Rato per 
Kalam. 

K6ndd and Ldlgudi 
Rato per Kalam. 

Kir . 

Fanams. 

8 

Fanams. 

H 

9 

Pishdnam .. 

9 

Vdlan . 

7 

7 


In April 1804 Mr. Wallace was appointed as a commissioner to 
inquire into the state of affairs in Tanjore ; and Mr. Kinloch, who 
had been Head Assistant Collector in the district since tho English 
hod taken possession of it, was directed to perform the duties of 
Collector of Trichinopoly during the absence of the permanent 
incumbent. 

From Mr. Kinloch’s Settlement Report for Fasli 1214 (1804-5) 
we learn that the year was by no means a favourable one. The 
freshes down the Cauvery were late, the tanks were insufficiently 
supplied, and the rainfall was deficient. 

In June 1805 the Trichinopoly District was made a sub-division 
of Tanjore, and placed under the management of the principal 
Collector of that district, who was at that time Mr. Wallace, the 
first Collector of Trichinopoly. Mr. Young was appointed Bub- 
Collector, in immediate charge of the district. In the same year 
the Manndrgudi and Chellambram Taluqs were transferred to 
South Arcot. 

In Fasli 1215 (1805-6) tho karnams wore again directed to 
measure tho lands in their villages, and to bring to account all 
excess cultivation. They wore also ordered to classify tho several 
fields according to the system that had been adopted in tho 
previous year. 12 

In Fasli 1216 (1806-7) the dry taluqs in the district were 
surveyed, principally with the view of having the fields measured 
according to a rod of 24 English feet, and not of 21 feet, as had 
b< <n done up to that time. In his Settlement Report for Fasli 

(H) Settlement Report for Fasli 1214, and paragraph 13 of Report for 123G. 

(12) .Settlement Report for Fasli 1236, paragraph 13 . 
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1236 (1830-37), Mr. Lushmgton states that the only effect of this ohaptuh n. 
second survey was to create confusion, because, while the accounts 'Reyem-i; 
in the Collector’s office were kept according to it, in the villages ^p^Y’ 

tlie old measurements continued to be adhered to. As regards the - 

survey of the wet villages, which, as lias been already stated, 
was made in Fasli 1212 (1812-13), Mr. Lusliington remarks that 
he looked upon it as utterly untrustworthy. lie had ascertained 
that in some villages the kamams, who, it must be remembered, 
were the sole surveyors, in order to favour the ryots, did not bring 
the total extent cultivated to account ; while in others, with a view 
of carrying favour with the district authorities, they entered a 
larger extent of land than there really wns. 13 

While on this subject, it may be as well to remark that 
Mr. Puckle was of opinion that the old survey (pymaish) was of 
ho great value, as the system of measuring and numbering the 
fields differed in nearly every taluq. In some the survey 
measurements were calculated according to a rod of 24 English 
feet, while in reality the actual measurements of the fields were 
taken according to the human foot. In some instances the 
fields were numbered consecutively, in others a series of numbers 
were allotted to the several descriptions of wet, dry, and garden 
land, while in some the survey numbers were altogether disregarded 
by the kamams. 14 

In August 1808 Trichinopoly was again separated from Trichin* 
Tanjore, and formed into a separate district, Mr, Gh Grarrow being £^m Tanj*,ic 
appointed Collector. He, however, did not remain long in charge 
of the district, as he was removed in June 1809. lie was succeeded 
in October 1809 by Mr. G. F. Travers, the district having been in 
the meantime in tho charge of the Head Assistant Collector, 

Mr. It. H. Young. 

Up to Fasli 1218 (1808-9) the average market price of grain ThoryotB 
in the district had been above the commutation rates fixed by 
Mr. Wallace. In that year, however, it fell so considerably, that commutation 
the cultivators found the greatest difficulty in disposing of their ^ 
surplus produce. The result was, that the ryote began to clamour 
against the system of ready-money payments, in which they had up 
to tills qiuetly acquiesced. The mirasiddrs of seventy-one villages 
refused to accede to the terms of tlio existing rent, complaining 
that the produce of their land had been estimated at far too high 
a standard, while the rate at which they had to dispose of their 
surplus grain was one, or in some cases two, fanams below the 
commutation rates. 15 In no part of tlio district were the complaints 

(IS) Sottlomont Report for Fasli 123G, paragraphs 26 and 60. 

(II) FarftKniph 12 of Appiudix A •n i l"-l to Report ;ts Deputy Director of 
Ke\ei»no Settlement, dated 28th Oct* > r i860. 

(loj Settlement Report for Fu&li 1-18. 
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Chapter X. louder than in the L&lgudi Division, and, as Mr. Travers considered 
Revenue that there could be no doubt that the landholders in that part were 
Part*!* hardly treated, in being obliged to pay a higher commutation rate 

- than that imposed in Aylur and Vettukatti, he reduced the rate 

paid by them by half a fanam. 10 

In this year it was discovered that the classification of the soils 
in the district was most inaccurate, and that consequently the rates 
of assessment had been calculated on wrong data. This'discovery 
necessitated so many alterations and amendments in the rates, and 
the fields were so often changed from one class to another, that 
Mr. Dickinson, writing in 1827, states that the rasult was that but 
few traces of the original classification were left. 17 

Pi-a strous Iu December 1809, owing to extraordinary high freshes, the 

flppdfi in 1809 C auve ry and Coleroon burst their banks and flooded the whole 
country. In consequence of the disputes that they had had with 
the Government as to commutation prices, the lyots had left large 
quantities of their grain stacked in the fields, and the result was 
that the damage caused by the flood w*as greater than it would 
have been in an ordinary year, and large quantities of grain w'ere 
destroyed. Mr. Travers states that the country was covered with 
water as far as the eye could reach, and that even high-lying fields 
were submerged. The Uyyakonddn channel burst in several 
places, and it was only with the greatest difficidty that it w\as 
repaired. 18 The troubles experienced by the Collector in making 
his annual settlement with the ryots, were even greater in tliis fasli 
than in the previous one-, and w r e find him complaining, in a letter 
to the District Magistrate, that a number of the leading inhabitants 
had placed themselves under the protection of that officer, and 
refused to attend the Collector’s office when summoned there for 
annual settlement. 

irrigated In this fasli (1219) the irrigated villages were leasod out for a 

s leased term of three years. The Brdhman landholders, w r ho owned their 
ai>, in Fasli greater portion of the lands in these villages, refused at first to take 
up the leases, and did their best to thwart tho Collector in every 
■way. Mr. Travers then attempted to get strangers to take the 
leases, but with no success, as all the Br&hmans were iu league 
against the new'-comcrs, and had it in their power to ruin them by 
leaving their fields tmcultivated. At last, however, ho was able, by 
promises of remission of assessment and assistance, to induce a few 
str to come forward, and the Brahmans, finding themselves 

forced either to take the leases or give up their lands for tlireo years, 




(10) Sottleirienfc Report for Fasli 1210, paragraph 19. 

(17) lteport f<>! Fasli 1230, pniagruph 10. 

(18) Li lt- r from Collector to Dom'd, dated 10th January isio. 
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camo to terms with the Collector, and agreed to accept the leases Ciiatteu x. 
proposed by him. 19 Revenue 

From the Collector’s Settlement Report for the following year p* RT i* 
(1810-11), we learn that the conditio® of the landholders in the 
irrigated portions of the district had become very bad, owing to the portions of 
continued low price of grain which had then prevailed since Fasli the district 
1216, or for over four years. The commutation price was much iq years in 
higher than the market price, and, as a result, the ryots had become Fasli lli23 - 
poorer year by year, and had been obliged to part with whatever 
little personal effects they might have to enable them to meet the 
Government demand. Mr. Travers in this report gives the following 
explanation of the landholders of the fertile valley of the Cauvery 
and Coleroon having become so impoverished. lie shows that as a 
rule, the wet lands were held by Brahmans, who, however, took 
do part in the cultivation of the soil, but left it entirely to predial 
slaves (Pd liars).. The agreement between the landholders and the 
Government,, was that the latter should take half the produce, 
commuted into specie, at the rate fixed by Mr. Wallace in 180E 
Of the 50 per cent, of the produce left, the landholders had ta 
give between from 25 to 27 per cent, to the Pallars and the village 
servants, and they were thus left with from 25 to 23 per cent., 
for their own support. This allowance Mr. Travers considered was 
sufficiently large, provided the price of grain prevailing in the 
market was any thing like equal to the commutation price; but stated 
that when, as had then been the case for three seasons, thero was 
ft loss of two or three gold fanams on every lutlam of paddy, almost 
the whole of the 25 or 23 per cent, of the produce left to the land¬ 
holder went to make up the loss sustained by him in converting the 
Government share into specie. 20 The result of tho Collector’s 
representation was that, in order to improve the condition of the 
landholders, the irrigated portions of the district were leased out for 
a term of ten years (Tasks 1223—1232), the rent to he paid for 
each village being fixed at the average collections from it during 
the previous twelve year's. 21 

Mr. Travers was succeeded as Collector of Triehinopoly by Further 
Mr. C. M. Lushington in March 1815. In the following year ^ 

there was no change for the better in the condition of the people, mutation 
and tli© Board of Revenue, in consequence of petitions that had 
IfOen presented to them by the leading landholders of the irrigated 
villages in the district, called on the Collector to report il the 
amount of rent in the decennial leases had been fixed too high, and 


(19) Settlement Report for Fasli 1219, paragraphs 21 to 29. 

(20) Settlement Report for Fa.-li 1220, paragraph- 1 8. 

(21) Settlement Report for Fasli 1223, and Gtfumul Report of tlio Board of 
Revenue, Yob 20, paragraphs 770 to 802- 
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CiiAprEu X. if the fall of the price of grain complained of in the petitions, 
Hlstory Was permanent or merely temporary. 22 In liis reply, 

Paht I.’ Mr. Lushington points out that while Mr. Travers had, in intro¬ 
ducing the decennial settlement, given it as his opinion that its 
success would depend on whether the market price of grain remained 
at least as high as 7 gold fanams (13 a. 3 p.) per kalam or not, 23 
the price had, as a matter of fact, fallen to 5-^j- gold fanams per 
kalam. He further showed, that if the entire produce for Fasli 1225, 
deducting 27 per cent, for the cultivation charges, had been sold at 
the prices then current, the amount realized would have been actually 
less than the Government demand, and that it was, therefore, 
impossible for the ryots to fulfil their engagements. 24 He accordingly 
proposed that when the market price fell below 7 gold fanams per 
kalam, a corresponding reduction should be made in the assessment. 
He was of opinion that the fall in prices that had been complained 
of, was likely to continue, and ascribed it to a series of abundant 
harvests, and the considerable importation of grain from Tanjore 
that had resulted on the removal of the old restrictions on free trade. 
The Collector’s letter shows that in his opinion the importation of 
grain should be prevented, but he hesitated to recommend this 
retrograde measure, from a doubt of its finding acceptance with the 
Board. 25 

In the following year (A.D. 1816-17) the north-east monsoon 
almost totally failed, and this disaster, added to a Inurrain among the 
cattle, increased the poverty of the cultivating classes, and caused a 
large number of them to leave the district in the hope of bcttoring 
KunimlSiSr their condition elsewhere. In Fasli 1227 (1817-1818) the Taluqs 
fn,,l T'tuttur of Uttattur and Kurumbaliir were abolished, and out of the greater 
? and portion of the villages that had been included in them, together 

formation of . . 0 

Y/ilikandnpu- with the jaghire of Kanjangedi that had recently been resumed by 
rmu 'laiuq. the Government, consisting of 36 villages, the Taluq of Valikunda- 
puram was formed. 2 ” 5 At this period the district was siib-dividect 
as follows: Wet taluqs, Ayliir, Vettukatti, Ivonad and Ldlgudi; 
Dry taluqs, Turaiyur, Ariyalur, Vulikandapuram and Udaiy&r- 
p&layam. 

The following season (Fasli 1228, A.I). 1817-18) is described by 
and 122 D. 1228 th© Collector as having been a peculiarly disastrous one. At the 
commencement of the cultivation season, tho freshes in the Cauvcry 
and Coleroon were greater than had been ever known before, and 


(' 22 ) SVnlerarnt Report for I’VIi 1225, pampraph 21. 

(2 j) Lot tor from Col lot-tor to Hoard, dat'd Slh September 1814. 

(24) Setttomont Report for Fasli 22. 

(25) St 11 louiont Report for Fasli 1225, j >runipFi 21 27- 

(20) ^Lllbmuit JF| oil foi Fasli 1227, dS 41. 







the result was that these rivers were breached in no less than 837 Chapter X. 
places. The amount of sand deposited over the fields, as a conse- Revenue 
quence of the inundation, was so great, that Mr. Lushington was of Part T/ 

opinion that some of the wet lands would not be able to be eulti- - 

vated again for years. Scarcely had the breaches been repaired, 
when cholera and fever broke out, principally among the cultivating 
slaves (Pillars), and carried away 8,000 people according to the 
Collector’s estimate. The value of the crops lost was calculated to 
have reached as high a figure as four lakhs of rupees. 27 On the 
recommendation of the Collector, the Government, in this fasli, 
sanctioned a reduction of 15 per cent, on the assessment in the dry 
taluqs. 

In Fasli 1229 (1819-20) the country suffered even more from 
inundations than it had done in the previous years. Fifty-five villages, 
chiefly in the Lilgudi Taluq, were swept away, and the first crop of 
paddy in them was totally lost. The inhabitants of Samayapuram, a 
village on the Madras trunk road, seven miles north of Triehinopoly, 
had to be earned in boats to that town, as the whole of the inter¬ 
vening country was under water. In Chint&mani, one of the 
suburbs of Triclunopoly, not only were the crops utterly lost, but 
many of the villagers were drowned. As in the previous year, the 
floods were succeeded by a pestilence. 28 

The two following seasons (Faslis 1230-1231) Were so favourable Reduction of 
that the people began to recover rapidly from the state of destitu- i^tho^wa 
tion to which they had been reduced by the disasters of the previous taluqs. 
years. Notwithstanding this improvement, however, the district 
was found to be still so exhausted, that in the latter of these years, 

Mr. Lushington got permission to cancel the decennial leases, 
which were to have run on till the end of Fasli 1232, and take the 
district under his own direct management. As experience had 
shown that the assessment on the irrigated lands was higher than 
fhe people could pay, the following reductions were introduced into 
the four wet taluqs 



No. of Vil- Number 

1 

• Number 

Number 

Taluqs. 

luges reduced reduce d 30 

reduced 20 reduced 12 Total. 1 


40 per cent. | per cent. 

per cent. 

| pm* cent. J 

Kf.ndd 

! 4 : r 

97 

108 1 

R&lgudi ,, ,. j 


173 

| 179 ! 

Vhftnkatti 

1 ** 

2 

33 35 

Aylur .. ,, j 

j 


32 32 j 

Total . , j 

4 1 13 | 

272 

95 j 354 i 

1 1 




_ 

(27) Settlement Report t^r Fnsli 122H 

. paragraph'! 2-15. 

(28) Settlement Report for Fasli 1220 

, paragraphs 2-4. 
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Chapter X. Mr. I/ushington, in making this reduction, expressly declared 
Kf.vknt-e that the assessment in the wet taluqs would no hmger bo calculated 
^ according to the description of crop grown, but merely with reference 

- to the class of the land. He also exempted secon4-crop cultivation 

from extra charge. 29 In the following year (Fasli 1232) these 
principles were adhered to, and they were also adopted by 
Mr. Saunders, who succeeded Mr. Lushington as Collector in August 
1823, when making the settlement for Fasli 1233. In Fasli 1231 
Impruvomcnts (1824-25), however, the old system was reverted to ; second crop was 
system intro- again charged, and the assessment from that time up to the 
due .1 by introduction of the new settlement was levied, both according to the 
whei/coi^ 011 class of the land (taram) and the crop raised on it. 30 In Fasli 1236 
pattds were for the first time issued by the Collector to each ryot. 
Up to this it had been the custom for the Collector to settle with 
the headman of each village the amount to be paid by the 
community, leaving it to the tahsildar and village officers to decide 
what portion of the total assessment should be borne by each 
cultivator. This was now altered, and an attempt was made towards 
introducing the system of giving pattds individually to ryots. As 
v*ill, however, be seen further on, this change was not firmly 
established till some years later. 31 Among the many improvements 
in the revenue system, introduced by Mr. Dickinson in this year^ 
was one in the method according to which the village karnams 
were paid. The practice that had existed up till then was that, 
although the amount to be paid to these officials was entered in the 
several pattds given to the ryots, yet it was not collected by the 
tahsildar or his subordinates. The karnams were obliged to get 
their pay as they could from the ryots, and the result was, that 
they were either exposed to vexatious delay in obtaining their fees, 
or were induced to show some irregular favour to those who paid 
them promptly. This system was now put an end to, and the fees 
to village officials were henceforth collected by the tahsildar along 
with the ordinary assessment. 32 

The season of 1237 (1827-28) was an unfavourable one. In the 
month of May the district was visited by a severe storm. The 
bunds of many of the tanks were breached, and large numbers of 
cattle perished. The Uyyakondan channel also burst, and sixteen 
villages under it bad to be left uncultivated. 33 During the next 


(:?'.)) Settlement Report for Fasli 1236, paragraphs 17,18 and 19. 

(30) Settlement Report for Fasli 1236, paragraph 20, and Appendix A to 
Mr. I*tickle's Report as Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement, dated 28th October 
1860, paragraph 28. 

(31) Settlement Report for Fasli 1236, paragraphs 66 and <37. 

(32' .Settlement Report for Fasli 1237, paragraphs 28-82. 

(33) Settlement Report for Fasli 1237, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
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few years there was a gradual rise in the price of grain, and in Chapter X. 
Fasli J240 it exceeded the commutation rates, Revenvb 

In his Settlement Report for Fasli 1240, the Collector, Mr. Part 11 !/ 
Nelsbn, who had succeeded Mr. Cameron, represented the evils of Abolition 
what was known as the pattnkattu system to the Board, and strongly of the 
urged its discontinuance. The main principle of this system was ‘^^ attu ’ 
that, whatever land was once brought by a ryot under the plough, 
became from thenceforward his pattnkattu^ and no part of it could, 
at any time, be relinquished by him. This system was not universal 
tliroughout the district, but prevailed in the case of wet and dry 
lands in irrigated villages in irrigated taluqs, and in dry lands in 
unirrigated taluqs, but was not the custom in the case of dry 
villages in irrigated taluqs, or of wet lands in unirrigated taluqs. 

In the same report Mr. Nelson states that the entire revenue system 
of the district was full of anomalies ; that in no two taluqs did the 
same rules for conducting the annual settlement prevail; and that 
one taluq (Vdlikandapuram) had three distinct sets of revenue 
rules for the three divisions of which it was then composed. 31 The 
result of this representation was that, in the following year, the 
assessment was levied in the unirrigated taluqs only on the land 
actually cultivated, the result being a loss of assessment to the 
extent of over 4G,000 Rupees.. 3 -! The portions of “ pattukattu ” land 
that had been relinquished were, however, for the most pari taken 
up by other ryots during the following seasons. 

In Fasli 1243 (1833-34) the lands of revenue defaulters wore 
for the first time put up for sale. Orders were given for the sale 
of lands for which Rupees lo,000 were due. Of this sum Rupees 
7,500 were paid in before the sale commenced, and 5,800 Rupees 
"wore obtained from the land sold; but the balanco of about Rupees 

00 could not be realized, as, in consequence of ihe high rate at 
which the land was assessed, no one would bid even half the upset 
price for it. 3G 

In the next few years there was a steady increase in the area 
of cultivation, 3,740 cawnies more having been brought under tho 
pl<mgh in Fasli 1245 than in Fasli 1242. There were still, however, 
no less than 440,000 cawnies of waste land in the dry taluqs, of 
which the Collector considered that at least 50,000 were fit for 
cultivation, a large portion of it being land of tho best, quality. 37 

The annual settlement was at this time conducted in the Alteration* in 

following manner i First of all the extent oi each ryot s cultivation the mnnm-r of 
° making tho 

—■ -— -- — " * - —— annual settle* 

(34) Settlement Report for Fasli 1240, paragraph 13, 

(35) Settlement Report for Fasli 1241, paragraph 23. 

(36) Settlement Report for Fasli 1243, paragraphs 52 and 53. 

(37) Settlement Report for Fuali 1246, paragraph 20, 
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Chapter X. was ascertained from the kamam’s accounts, and as soon as this 
Ukvenl-e fi a d been done, the items entered against each individual were 

JJ1STORY 9 u 

Part I . added together, and the total entered in what was called the 
Motta-patta which was given by the Collector at the settlement to 
the head of the village {Maui yagar). Each ryot afterwards 
received a separate patti, which was given to him after the settle¬ 
ment was over, either by the Collector, or, in case he was unable to 
distribute them all, by the tahsildar. 38 It was not, however, till 
Fasli 1253 (LK43-44) that the distribution of the pattis to the ryots 
individually was made by the Collector himself during the settle¬ 
ment, instead of being postponed to the end of the fasli, when it 
was useless, as had been the custom up till then. 39 During the 
next few years the seasons were, as a rule, favourable, and prices 
gradually fell, till in Fasli 1261 (1851-52) they were once more 
above the commutation rates. 40 

In the month of March in the following year a violent hurri¬ 
cane swept over the district, and, according to the account given 
by the then Collector Mr. John Bird, caused great damage to a 
number of the most important irrigation works, injured a largo 
extent of crops, both wet and dry, destroyed numbers of the cattle, 
and swept away thousands of cocoanut and other fruit trees. 41 In 
consequence of the large extent of land that had to be left waste, or 
on which the crops were destroyed, prices again began to rise 
steadily. The losses sustained by the people in consequence of this 
hurricane were so great, that in Fasli 1263 (1853-54) Government 
sanctioned an advance (takavi) of 40,000 Rupees to enable the 
ryots to carry on the cultivation. 

r, auction of I n February 1855 the Board of Revenue sanctioned a cpnsi- 
rates of derable reduction in the rates of assessment then prevailing in the 

the dry. m four unirrigated taluqs. In Udaiy&rp&layam and Ariyalur the 

rates on dry land were reduced to nine-sixteenths of the full assess¬ 
ment, in Yalikandapuram to five-eighths, and iuTuraiyur to threo- 
fourths. No reduction was made in the rates on irrigated land in 
L T daiydrp61ayam or Turaiyiir, but in Ariyalur and Yalikandapurani 
those rates were reduced in the case of all who had previously paid 
the full assessment to tliree-quarters of the old rates. 42 In the 
following year, a reduction of 4 Annas per rupee of the full assess¬ 
ment on garden lands was sanctioned in Turaiyur and Udaiyar- 
p^layam, and 6 Annas per rupee on land of the same description in 
Ariyalur and Valikandapuram. 


(MS) Settlement, Report for Fnsli 1210, paragraph 28. 

('>.') Netthmerit Report for Fu«li 1263, paragraph 8. 

(10 S. tih.moot Report for Foali 1201, paragraph# 5 and G. 

(H) .Settlement R< port for 1202, paragraph, 3, and letters from Collector to 
Conpl, v 8 th Mitivh and 28th April 18o3. 

( 42 ) Rtomdings of the Board of Revenue, dated 1st February IS65. 




The immediate effect of this reduction was a decrease of assess- Chapter X. 
snout to tlio amount of 2,38,436 Rupees, but, in his report for Fasli Keve?i*b 
126(5 (1856-57), the Collector, Mr. John Bird, reported that, 

notwithstanding that the season had been an unfavourable one, the - 

lowering of the rates had caused a great extension of cultivation. 45 

^ In Fasli 1266 (1856-57) the rates of assessment in both the 
irrigated and unirrigated taluqs were again- altered, and further 
reductions sanctioned, and in Fasli 1268 (1858-59) the new settle¬ 
ment, an account of which is given in the next chapter, was 
commenced. 

The revenue system in force previous to the introduction of the Account 
revised settlement was one of the most complicated that it is possible ^ c p^io 0 f 
to conceive, as the rates of assessment varied not only with the soil, the revnnuo 
but also with the crop, and the condition of the person by whom ^^ T p 1 ! c ^ icu5 
the Crop Was grown. to the intro- 

In the irrigated taluqs the soil was classed as (1) nunjah, (2) the revised 
pattukattu-punjah and garden, and (3) ordinary garden land, settlement. 
The nunjah was divided into six classes, each of which was assessed 
at four different rates for single, and ten for double-crop land ; the 
pattukattu-pimjah and garden consisted of portions of land upon 
too high a level to be converted into nunjah, and were originally, 
under the Muhammadan government, rented to tho inhabitants 
at merely nominal rates as a set-off against the exorbitant assess¬ 
ment on the irrigated lands. The ordinary garden was divided 
into six classes of soil, which were charged according to their 
relative value. 

In the Turaiyur Taluq the lands were classed as (1) karasal 
(black), (2) sheval (red), (3) manal (sand), and (4) kalar (soda), and 
were divided into nun jah, pun jah and t ottakal (garden). The nun j ah 
was sub-divided into (1) ayen or actual nunjah, and (2) nun iah 
tar am pun j ah (wet land cultivated with dry crops). Some villages 
paid nunjah panavarisai (or a nunjah rate for any crop grown). 

The punjah was divided into (1) tavasam, and (2) kanam, or 
superior or inferior yield, and the farmer was again sub¬ 
divided into five different kinds. 

The garden land consisted of single and double crop, the 
former being assessed in some ca>os according to four different 
hiiuU of produce, and in others according eleven varieties of soil ; 
while the latter was charged at twenty-seven different rates, accord¬ 
ing to the produce grown. Again, these rates varied with the 
condit ion of the cultivator, for thoulkudi^or resident ryot, paid full 
aSflosRnm nt, while the purakkudi, ot stranger, paid three-quarters 
nnd the mahajanam, Brahman, paid but one-half. 


(4oj Svttlom«.ia Report lor l'aali 120cn paragraph io. 

Oft 

U‘J 
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In VdJikandapuram Taluq the land was classed as nunjah, 
punjah and tottakdl (garden), and in some village the nunjah 
rates were charged on the crops, and in others on the several 
kinds of soil. The tax on the crop, or “ payirtirvah 77 as it was 
called, was sub-divided into fifteen rates, each of which Was again 
divided into “ mudaladi, ” first crop, and “ tdladi, ” second crop. 
The pun j ah land was in some villages classed according to the 
soil, and in others according to the crop, which was sub-divided 
into “ kadir,’ 7 full crop, “ mukidlpayir, 77 three-quarters of a crop, 
and " araipayir, 77 half a crop, ■which were respectively chargeable 
with six different rates of assessment. There were, besides, addi¬ 
tional rates for the different kinds of rice and tobacco. 

The garden land was divided into single and double crop, the 
former being chargeable with eleven, and the latter with seven 
different rates of assessment. 

In Ariyalur Taluq the soil was classed as black and sand, and 
divided into nunjah and pun jab only. In some villages the tax 
was levied on the crop grown, and in others on four descriptions 
©f cultivation, viz., garden produce, “ kadir,’ 7 full crop; “ mukkdl- 
payir, ,, three-quarters crop; and “ araipayir, 77 half crop; kadir 
being again sub-divided into three classes. In this taluq the 
resident ryot was charged with full tirvah, the Brdhman, the 
stranger, and sukavdsi (i.e., a resident hut not a pattdddr) with 
three-quarters, stranger with nine-sixteenths, and “ zemindari 
kumbatam ” (zeminddr’s cultivation) eight-sixteenths. 

In Udaiydrpdlayam Taluq the soil was classed as black and 
sand, the former of which contained six and the latter seven sub¬ 
divisions. Nunjah and punjah paid alike, while garden was 
separately assessed. The resident ryot was charged full tax, the 
stranger, Brahman, and sukavdsi three-quarters, and others who 
held land on favourable terms but nine-sixteenths. 44 

The relative values, however, of the several descriptions of soil 
and crop varied in nearly every village to such an extent that 
there were in tho (by taluqs alone 899 different rates for unirri- 
gated and 384 for irrigated lands. 45 


(•ii) This description of the Revenue system in force previous to the introduction 
t f the revised settlement is taken, with slight alterations, from an account of tho 
K v.mue History of tho district by Mr. Pueklr, which forms Appendix A attached 
to his letter fl8 Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement, to the Director, elated 281 h 
October I860. '.this account hus been of the greatest aasiutauce to me in writing’ 
this chapter. 

(46) Letter from Mr, J. Bird, as Collector, to Board, dated 25th October 18^ 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

revenue history of trichinopoly, PART II. 

(THE NEW SETTLEMENT.) 


Report of the Deputy Diroctor of Revenue) Settlement, Mr. Puckle, proposing x 
scheme for the revision of tho assessment of tho district. — Remarks of the 
Director, Mr. Newill, on Mr. Puckle’s scheme. — Criticism passed by the Board of 
Revenue on Mr. NewilTs proposals. — Mr. Newill’s reply to the remarks of the 
Board.— Proceedings of the Board forwarding the proposals for a revised 
settlement to Government.— Government determine not to pass orders on these 
proposals till the receipt of further information from the Deputy Dhector.— 

Mr. Puckle’s report giving the required information.—Remarks of the Director, 

Mr. R. E. Master, on Mr. Puckle’s report.—Proceedings of tho Board of Revenue, 
sending all the papers connected with tho revised settlement for tho orders of 
Government.—Reference to the Secretary of State regarding the nature of tho 
revised settlement to be introduced. — Reply from tho Secretary of State to this 
reference.—Final orders of Government sanctioning the introduction of the now 
settlement.—Report from Mr. Pucklo showing the immediate results of tho intrt- 
dnetion of the revised assessment. 

The survey of the Trichinopoly District was commenced in Fasli Chapter xi 
1264 (1854-55) b}’ a party under Captain Priestly, and the settlement Keven m 
by Mr. Puckle, then Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement, in 

Fasli 1268 (1858-1859). - ’ 

Trichinopoly was one of the first districts into which the revised 
settlement was introduced, having been preceded iu this respect by 
only the Mannurgudi and Ckellambram Taluqs of South Arcot and 
the Western Delta of the Godavery District. Partly for this reason, 
and partly because the several authorities to whose province it fell 
to criticise Mr. Puckle’s scheme took widely divergent views as to 
tho manner in which the district should he dealt with, and the rates 
of assessment that should he introduced, the revised settlement of 
this district has given rise to more discussion than that of any other. 

It therefore appears advisable to insert hero an analysis of tliis 
discussion, and a brief account of the results of the settlement as far 
as they have been ascertained up to tliis. 

On tho 28th of October 1860 Mr. Puckle submitted his scheme 
for tho revision of the assessment of the district to Mr. Nowill, who 
■was then the Director of Revenue Settlement. 1 At this time the 
district was divided into nine taluqs, of wliioh Mr. Puokle classes 

(l) Deputy Director of Boveuue Battlement to DiteclOT, dutwl 28th October 1860. 
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Chavteu XI. five, Yettukatti, Kondd, Lalgudi, Musiri and Manapparai as 
HrinT Nirdrambam, or irrigated; and four, Turaiyiir, Ydlikandapuram, 
FajItIL Ariyalur and U daiydrpdlay am as Kdddrambam, or upland. He 
Ro)orTof remarks that, although Manapparai cannot be called an irrigated 
the Deputy taluq, yet it has been included in the Nirdrambam portion for 
l? 1 v'-uu^ °* convenience of classification, as it is unlike all the Kdddrambam 
vSeUlemant, taluqs, while in natural features and quality of soil it resembles the 
i^h . Puckie, high lands of Yettukatti and Kondd. As the maps and records 
• luane for relating to only four of the taluqs, TJdaiydrpdlayam, Anyalur, 
;. r r. JnH-nt Ydlikandapuram and Turaiyiir, had been received when the Deputy 
oiUk: district. Director’s scheme was drawn up, the survey areas could be made 
use of for those taluqs only, and the karnams’ measurements had to 
be followed for the remaining taluqs. 

CLuiiflciitioii. The classification of the upland taluqs was commenced according 
to the following scale, which had been previously adopted for South 
Arcot 


Class. 


Islands and other alluvial deposits 

Permanently improved lands and garden lands 


near village sites .. .. .. * • • * 2 

Best regur mixed with vandal or sand .. . 3 

Regur of ordinary quality .. .. .. • * 4 

Inferior regur mixed with bad ingredients *. 5 

Best mussab, rich in vandal .. .. . • • • 6 

Good mussab .. .. ..*,•• • • • • ? 

Ordinary mussab .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Inferior mussab .. .. .. .. • • 9 

Best red earth .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Ordinary do. .. .. .. .. *.11 

Worst do. .. .. .. * * *. 12 

Regur and mussab not fit for tarams 5 and 9 .. 13 

Sandy or stony lands .. .. .. .. 14 

Pure sand or gravel .. .. .* .. ..15 


Experience, however, afterwards showed that there were no rich 
alluvial lands in Triehinopoly, and that the first exceptional series w r as 
not required. It was also found necassary to add a third sort to each 
of the third, fourth, ami fifth classes to include a very poor description 
\ of black soil, peculiar to some of the taluqs in the district, which 
could not be fairly classified according to the previously existing scale. 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth classes 
wr re st ruck out as inapplicable to Triehinopoly. For Manapparai and 
the dry villages in the irrigated taluqs it was considered necessary 
to add an extra sort to each of the seventh and eighth classes to avoid 
over-estimating the value of an inferior description of red soil that 
wu found to abound in that part of the country, and was much 
mixed with, saltpetre and other deleterious ingredients. The 
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following classification for both wet and dry land was eventually C«apikr XI. 
adopted by Mr. Puckle for the northern taluqs and Manapparai, ^ l:vi;N1 'i ; 
as well as for the dry villages of the four irrigated taluqs :— Paut ip 


Description of Soil. 


Beat garden land 

Best nattavoi and more ordinary garden land 
Beat loamy regur . . .. .. .. 

I lest clay regur 
Ordinary loamy regur .. 

Best loamy red soil .. . 

Ordinary clay regur .. .. .. .. 

Best sandy regur ,. .. .. 

Ordinary sandy regur 
Do. loamy red soil 
Best sandy red soil 
Do. red clay 

Inferior loamy regur .. . . .. #. 

Ordinary red clay 

Inferior clay regur . . .. .. .. 

Do. sandy regur 
Ordinary sandy red soil .. 

Inferior loamy red soil 
Do. sandy red soil 


I Primary 
Turam. 

Class. Sort, j_1- 




j Wet. 

Dry. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

l 

| 2 

2 

\ o 

3 

4 

1 

) 2 

2 

3 

1 

) 


4 

2 

3 

4 

7 

1 

j 


1 3 

5 

2 

1 

! * 

6 

fi 

2 



7 

8 

2 

1 

! 5 

c ! 

G 

1 

; 


6 ! 

3 

o 

} 6 

7 

3 

5 

i 


5 

3 

7 

S 

8 

2 

i 


7 

8 

8 

3 

} 3 ! 

9 j 


The following classification was adopted for the river-irrigated 
villages of Kondd, Vettukatti, Ldlgndi and Musiri, the cultivable 
area of which is composed of black soil and river deposit :— 


Description of Soil. 


Best loamy regur mucli mixed with river deposit 
Ordinary do. do* 

Best clay do. do. 

Ordinary clay do. do. 

Boat sandy * do. do. 

Ordinary do. do. 

Inferior loamy regur much mixed with limestone 
Do. clay regur mixed with soda 


Class. 


Sort. 


, Primary 
Taram. 


The following rates, proposed by Mr. I uckle in consultation Commutation 
with the Director of Revenue Settlement, as the commutation prices i ri ^- 
of tho principal grains grown in the district, wore eventually 
accepted by both the Board of Revenue aud Government: 

of 

Paddy (Ori/za saliva ) 

Cholum (Sorghum v til gore) 

Oumhu (ffolcus spicatu *) • • 

R&gi, ( Elexmne corocana) 

Varagu (Paspalum scrobicululuoi) 


Per 11 irris Kalnm 
24 Madras Measures, 
8 Aunas. 


12 

10 

10 

6 


y> 
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Chapter XI. The grounds on which these rates were selected are given fully 

Rkvf.:u'e in Mr. Puckle’s report. 

History, # 

Part II. The gross produce was ascertained by numerous experiments in 
the staple products of each variety of soil, and the conclusions arrived 
at in the case of paddy were checked by a series of accounts 
exhibiting the gross produce of every field in the wet villages of 
Irilgudi and Musiri Taluqs from Fasli 1244 to 1250. The yield of 
the principal dry grains, choliun, cumbu, rdgi and varagu wa* 
also ascertained by actual experiment. 

A deduction of 20 per cent, on acoount of unfavourable seasons 
was made from the gross produce of the principal dry grains, but it 
was considered unnecessary to provide for this contingency in the 
case of paddy, as the Government had sanctioned a remission for all 
wet crops that might perish through accident or failure of the 
requisite water-supply. “ The ryots,” Mr. Puckle remarks, “ are so 
anxious to overrate the expense of cultivation that in some instances 
they represent themselves to be cultivating at a loss, and in few 
cases will they admit that the net produce is more than sufficient to 
meet the Government demand. In the items of ploughing and 
manuring, they assurno that every field is repeatedly ploughed and 
highly manured, while, in practice, it is customary to thoroughly 
plough and manure but a small portion of each holding ; for the 
cultivating season is very limited, and the resources of a village are 
not sufficient to mqet any sudden and greatly increased demand for 
labour. Consequently the greater portion of the land is simply 
. turned over with the plough two or three times, and the little 
manure procurable is trodden into but a small percentage of the 
fields.” Mr. Puckle states that it was found impossible to franio 
an estimate of the cultivation expenses with any great degree of 
accuracy, but that the tables drawn up by him were, lie considered, 
tolerably correct, and exhibited a fair calculation of the gross and 
net produce of each class of soil generally throughout the district. 


rii. ti i" Mr. Puckle gives the following account of the various rates of 

assessment, assessment that were to he found in the district previous to tho 
introduction of the revised settlement. * If the different rates of 
asses ment in each taluq of Trichinopoly he added together, their 
total sum amounts to no less than Rupees 3,741. These vary from 
25 Rupees to an anna and a half for irrigated, and from 22 Rupees 
to about one anna per acre for unirrigated land. They are not, 
however, graduated on any fixed scale, or classed according to any 
system whatsoever, but appear to have been merely the arbitrary 
imposition of the persons to whom these taluqs were formerly 
rented out. In some villages of the upland taluqs, the assessment 
varies aocording to the nature of tho soil, and in others according to 
the crop produced. In some it is levied on both soil and crop, and in 
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others the whole of the dry lands are charged at one universal rate. Cn after XI. 
It thus frequently happens that thousands of acres of good land * ^ 
are left uncultivated, owing to the inability of the ryots to pay the p ART n? 
tax peculiar to that locality, often as mutli as 5 Rupees ; while, 
perhaps, in a village but a few miles distant, the very same sort 
of soil is charged at but 1 or 2 Rupees per acre. As might be 
expected, this state of things gives rise to frauds innumerable. 

The village officers, who are generally the principal land-owners, 
have the power of falsifying the accounts to almost any extent, 
with but a very small chance of detection.” 

The following statement, taken from Mr. Puekle’s report, shows 
the liighest and lowest rates of assessment on wet, dry and garden 
lands in each taluq of the Trichinopoly District, before the intro¬ 
duction of the revised settlement :— 




Wet. 

Dry. 1 Gurden. 

j_:-- 

| J Highest' Lowest 

3 Ratos. i Hates. 

P5 J 

^ k * 

° S Highest Lowest { ® L Highest Lowest 

o'"s Rates. 1 Rates. >23 Rates. Rates, 

sc*, I ;' 5K , 


Taluqs. 


KGnUd 


( Wet villages. 
•** | Dry do. 


Vottukatti. j ™ 

f Dry 

Uusiri . . J 

\ Dry 

hiralv Mr ... Drv 
A ri val Ar .. Do. 

• T *l itirpalayam. Dry 
Vnlikamdapuram 
■Viuiappanu . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


na. A.r. us. a 


107 G 2 lli 0 4 


225 17 7 
31 5 10 
307 17 0 
35 0 9 
742 16 11 
28 7 1 
187 25 4 
19 8 4 
28 11 15 10 ( l 13 
10* 21 3 10 1 2 
72 7 3 G: 0 15 

1 I 


9 0 4 
Si 0 G 
9 •) 11 
S' U 14 
9 ; 0 2 
0 0 14 
7 0 13 
9! 1 8 


. r.j 


US. A. 

r. 

Bo. 

A. 

,! 


B8. A. 

r. 

U8. 

A. 

V*. 


75 

2 0 

■ 

0 

1 

2 

33 

5 

12 

7 

0 

5 

0 

3 

36 

fl 11 

(P 

0 

1 

9 

25 

3 

10 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

5G 

2 6 

1 

0 

o 

8 

20: 

3 

i 

2 

0 

10 

6 

9 

14 

1 12 

11 

0 

3 

4; 

70 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

4 

1 

4G 

1 12 

11 

0 

2 

10, 

56 j 

G 

0 

9 

0 

8 

i 

7 

112 

G 9 

5 

0 

o 

0! 

82 

6 

0 

9 

0 

3 

o 

1 

1191 3 11 

2 

0 

2 

9 

74 

G 

0 


0 

9 

8 


9 231 4 11 
0 32' 4 3 

1 10 5 4 

O' 238 4 12 
5i 24 2 2 


0 9 1 
0 11 8 
0 10 11 
0 0 2 
0 5 8 


208 21 


15' 7 7 
131 10 4 


4 1 15 3 

5 0 12 0 
0 18 0 
3 4 1 15 


24 3 15 f> 2 8 5 


The following scale of money rates for wet and dry land was Proposed 
calculated on an average struck between one-fourth the gross and 
half the net produce of each variety of soil. “ These average values assessment., 
again,” Mr. Ruckle states, “ nearly coincide with 30 per cent, of the 
gross produce which represents the Government demand upon the 
laud. Both the first and last tarams ore to be considered as 
exceptional, for, though they only include a small area of actual 
classification, they are nevertheless imiispousable for the subsequent 
adjustment of the tarams of such lands as require their assessment 
to he raisedTor lowered, according to their grades of irrigation, or 
uocoimt of advantages or disadvantages of situation with refer¬ 
ence to roads and market towns.’’ 

u Upwards of two-thirds of the area of the dry lands is assessed 
ef rates varying from 1 to 3 Rupees, and half of that of the wet 
|‘»nds at from Rupees 3^ to 6 Rupees per aero. It was originally 
intended to take 8 Annas for dry and Rupees for wot as the 
l*»w<\si rates, but the insertion of ono still lower, in either case, was 
subsequently found necessary to allow of the reduction of a turaru 
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in favour of certain lands south of the Cativery, that could not 
otherwise he equitably assessed even at the lowest ordinary rates,” 


Proposed Rates. 


Wet. 

Dry. 

Class. 

Sort. 

Primary 

Taram. 

Pate per 
Acre. 

das?. 

Sort. 

1 

Primary 

Taram. 

Rate per 
Acre. 




ns. 

A. 

p. 




118. 

a. r. 

2 

1 

1 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8 0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

}• 

0 

0 

a 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

0 0 

8 0 

3 

1 

:}• 




3 

1 





4 

2 

5 

0 

ft 

4 

2 


t 4 

2 

0 0 

7 

1 




7 

1 





3 

* 5 

2 

1 

h 

4 

0 

0 

3 

5 

2 I 
1 

1 5 

l 

8 0 

5 

2 





5 

2 1 





6 

7 

1 

2 

} ^ 

3 

8 

0 

G 

7 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 6 

1 

0 0 

8 

l 

) 




8 

1 


> 



4 

6 

3 

2 

i 6 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6 

3 

2 

i 

[ 7 

0 

12 0 

3 

3 

> 




3 

3 





8 

2 

7 ! 

2 

8 

0 

8 

2 


! 8 

0 

8 0 

5 

3 

) 




5 

3. 

i 


7 

S 

3 i 

j 

) 8 : 

2 

0 

0 

7 

8 

3 

3 

1 

i • 

0 

6 0 

i 


The following tables show the manner in which Mr. Rickie 
grouped the villages in the district. His reasons are fully given 
in his report, but they are too lengthy to insert here. “ In forming 
these groups,” lie says, “I have been assisted by the Nfittu- 
kamams - and other revenue officers of long experience, as well 
as by the most intelligent of the villagers themselves, who are 
universally well acquainted with the relative value of each of the 
groups of villages into wliich they have been accustomed to sub¬ 
divide the country in their immediate neighbourhood. They seem 
also to be well aware of the advantages that each group may 
happen to possess in its irrigation, vicinity to market-towns, or 
productive power of the laud ; and, as I have had the opportunity 
of acquiring considerable local experience, and am personally well 
acquainted with the situation, requirements, and advantages or 


(2) (dz&ircxT h, so called n.i Qiey wore tin* kamiuns of a ?j(£) or m&gtu 
mni, that is to hay, of a mall diviniorf^f a taluq comprising ten or fifteen villar* 1 *. 
The representatives in a t*ihsildnr*8 office of the kn nut ms of all the villages in a 
THu^anum wore styled nftttukainnms. There were two nMtukamaiiis for each 
in/tyan rm, a head nuttukuroam and his deputy. Th ir duty chiefly ouis.htrd 
m « xoiuining the cultivation accounts rto-i --l from each village, and csiimatiug 
th '.xU ritof hmd under each kind of grain for tho \vh«d<* tnfigfmam. On the 
ini i nduef.i >n of the* revi*vd settlement the services of these officers were di^pvnueil 
with. 
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disadvantages of each group, I feel confident that the relative value Chapter XI. 
assigned to each is as nearly correct as it is possible to be without 
drawing minute distinctions, and thus multiplying the number of i> AUT n! 
the groups to an inconvenient extent.” 

Grouping of the Villages . 

Wet. 



Number of Villages. 

Taluqs. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 


Group. 

Group. 

Group. 

Group. 

Group. 

K r 6n5d . 

13 

67 

23 


45 

V ottukatti .. 

14 

16 

*60 

»• 

22 

Lalgudi . 

.. 

138 

•• 

7 

24 



24 

7 

• • 

Ariyal ur 

© • 

# f 

14 

ill 

76 

133- 

101 

32 



• • 

• • 

• • 

Tunny Or. 



6 

27 

•• 

Total .. 

27 

245 

137 

421 

130 

i 


Dry. 




A 


Taluqs. 


N umber of Vilb ges. 


K^nfid 
Vettulcatti.. 
J41guili 
Husiri 
Manap^arai 
-Ariyalftir .. 

^ Wikan-4apuram 
f '■ daiyCir'pJuayam 
-I’uraiyO r .. 


Total 


First 

Group. 

Second 

Group. 

Third 

Group. 


•• 

167 

63 

230 


*• 

55 

. • 

• • 

33 

.. 

• • 

190 

39 

*• 

127 

9 

225 


M 

114 

15 

2 

847 

181 

231 


Mr. Pucklo remarks that the settlement operations had tended Kjg 
rathor to revise than to reduco the existing ifl ' & 0 assusemeu . nov , 
for. that, although all those for unirrigated land above Rupees settlement. 
3-8-0 and those for irrigated fthove 8 Rupees had been reduced to 

those maximum rates, Jet, on the other hand toe assessment had 

been raised in many oases where the land paid but a nominal tu. 

“ This w as however unavoidable as the revenue system of the 
dirt** is, with some modifications that of the Muhammadan 
•government, and the varying and arbitrary taxation of the former 
suiters of these taluqs is still retained up to the present tune. 

In Udaiyarpdlayam the wet and dry lands, previous to Fash 
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Chapter XI, 1264, have always been charged alike, and though the dry rates 
E WGre ^ ien reduced, no alteration was made in those for wet lands. 

Part II. I he new classification has therefore slightly raised the assessment 
in the first-class wet lands, but has lowered it in all other parts of 
the taluq. In Ariyalur and Valikandapnram it has been lowered, 
but in Turaiyur there is hardly any alteration. The assessment on 
dry land has been reduced in every taluq/’ Mr. Puekle was of 
opinion that the total loss of land revenue for the entire district, 
consequent on the revision of assessment, would not be more than 
50,000 Rupees. “To this must be added 67,478 Rupees, the 
amount of the collections on account of Katlai-silavu and grazing- 
tax, thus making the total remission about 1J lakhs of Rupees. 
As a set-off against this reduction there is, in the four northern 
taluqs, 220,232 acres of cultivable waste, assessed at 3,12,387 
Rupees, much of which will, no doubt, be taken up now that it 
can be obtained upon easy terms. 

The greater portion of the agricultural community will greatly 
benefit by the revision of assessment, and be induced to extend their 
cultivation, while in the exceptional cases, where a merely nominal 
tax has been raised by the classification, it is optional to the ryots 
| to pay th^ assessment or to give a r&zin&mdh for such portion of 

their land as they find themselves unable to cultivate.” 

Remarks of In his letter 3 sending on Mr. Puckle’s scheme to the Board of 
I 1 / ] l ir( *£ T ’ Revenue, Mr. Newill proposed considerable alterations in it. Of 
Mr. Pucklo’a these, the most important was m the grouping of the villages, for 
which he suggested the following arrangement: — 






1 River 
Irrigation. 

j Tank Irrigation. 


Punjah 

Villages. 




1st. 

: 

2nd. j 3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

3 

o 

1st. 

2n d. 

g 





i 






H 

j K6nkd 

j River irrigation 
\ Tank do. 

■ 

80 


24 

•• 

45 ) 

: ho 


15 7 

157 

Y ultukatti .. 

( River do. 

\ Tank do. 

30 

•• 

•• 


22 1 

j 52 

.. 

?j2 

63 

Lulgudi 

( River do. 

\ Tank do. 


138 

33 

27 


r } 

! 205 

230 


230 

Mumin .. 

f River do. 

\ Tank do. 

( VellArand Colcroon irri- 

• • 

24 

7 

• • 

ii} 

55 

55 

•• 

55 

i Ariyalftr ,. 

< gallon 
(Tank irrigation 
f Colcroon do. 




111 

::} 

125 

229 

. 

229 

Udajyfir,. 



6 


• • V 

139 

22 5 



pfiluyan). 

Valiknndu 

\ Tank do. 




133 


Ii ” 

225 



jmraTU 

Do. do. .. ' 




70 


76 

136 

i.. 

130 

131 

TumiyOr .. 

Do. do. ., ., 

•. 


27 

101 

# # 

12S 

129 


Munapparai. 

Do. do. .. .. | 

_ 




32 

32 

33 

*‘**1 

33 


Total ,. 

1 110 


138 

| 421 

130 

961 

1,037 


1,259 | 


( ,l ) Director of Rovonup Hi ttleniiut to Board, No. 040, of tin. 20th April 1801, 
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It will be remarked that the effect of this alteration was to Chapteu XI. 
move a large number of the villages in the district, into a group jVi'-rrv 
higher than that assigned to them by Mr. Puckle. Sixty-seven i> A , tT 11 ’ 
■villages in Komid and sixteen in Yettukatti were advanced from the 
second to the first wet group. The third dry group was abolished 
altogether, 222 of the villages in it being put in the second group, 
and the remaining nine in the first. The 181 villages placed by 
Mr. Puckle in the second group were all moved into the first. 

Mr. Newill accepted Mr. Puckle’s commutation prices, and 
proposed the following scale of money rates : — 



Classes. 




Classes. 


Punjah. 

1st. 

2nd. 

Nun j ah. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

1 .. 

2 

118. A. 

3 8 

3 0 

RS. A. 

3 0 

2 8 

1 .. 

RS. A. 

9 0 

RS. A. 

8 8 

RS. A. 

7 0 

RS. A. 

6 8 

1 119. A. 

0 0 

3 

2 8 

2 0 

2 .« 

8 0 

7 8 

6 0 

5 8 

5 0 

4 .. 

2 0 

1 8 

3 

7 0. 

6 8 

5 0 

4 8 

j 4 0 

5 

1 8 

1 0 

4 

6 0 

5 8 

4 0 

3 12 

j 3 8 

6 .. 

1 0 

0 12 

5 .. .. 

5 0 

4 8 

3 8 

3 4 

3 0 

7 .. 

0 12 

0 8 

6 .. 

4 0 

3 12 

3 0 

2 12 

2 0 

8 .. 

0 8 

0 6 

7 .. 

3 8 

1 3 4 , 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

9 .. 

0 6 

0 6 

8 .. 

3 0 

2 12 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 


He observes that he has rated the river-irrigated lands in 
Trichinopoly somewhat higher than those in the newly-settled 
taluqs in South Arcot for the following reason : “ The Chellambram 
Tftluq is irrigated by tlie lower aniout on the Ooleroon iranoh 
"fter a supply is taken off from the Cauvery by the upper ament 
for the Trichinopoly Taluq, and altogether the irrigation is better 
in the latter, while the great Trichinopoly market also places the 
ihourhood on a more favoring & rhe Director 

proposed to assess the dry lands lower than it was intended to do m 
Godavery, as the inferiority of the soil in Tnchmopoly and other 
local circumstances called for a difference. 

The following table shows the result of the settlement proposed Fm»noi>l 
I o result tii the 

Mr. No will:— sctticnv nt 

proponed by 
the Director. 
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Taluqs. 

As per Jamabandi 
of Fosli 12G8. 

As per 

Now Settlement. 

Extent. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

“ . j£W" ::: 

Vettukatti ... { J^gatod i." !" 

“p* . Seated::: 

Musiri .... ••• j legated 1” “i 

Ariyalflr . Imgated i!! "i 

UdaiySrpSlayam. •“ ;;; 

Tnraiyflr ... j f r ^ gatcJ ;;; ;;; 

Vilikandapuram. ;;; ;;; 

Manapparai ... {?$ gated ;;; ;;; 

TotaI •"{ legated::: 
Grand Total ... 

ACRES. 

23,707 

32,726 

69,150 

10,866 

36,701 

31,464 

41,473 

11,433 

54,G48 

4,577 

32,654 

8.2G2 

75,037 

8,236 

52,201 

4,126 

40,242 

2,742 

R8. 

17,504 

1,78,951 

40,147 

73,054 

59,487 

1,82,226 

42,694 

71,222 

1,12,508 

26,221 

66,774 

41,5G9 

1,17,039 

43,GG0 

1,10,612 

25,076 

51,132 

7,652 

ACEES* 

25,834 
32,016 
74,G19 
11,891 
34,079 
31,017 
39,874 
13,992 
87,59G 
5,868 
43,952 
8,622 
91,309 
13,849 
70,855 
4,895 
44,293 
2,116 

RS. 

18,509 

1,60,137 

35,173 

62,011 

49,924 

1,74.131 

37,926 

76,055 

1,56,593 

27,706 

61,667 

37,891 

1,34,881 

70,202 

1,30,670 

22,8S4 

45,127 

G,750 

425,816 

114,432 

6,17,897 

6,49,637 

512,411 

125,166 

6,70,470 

6,46,800 

540,248 

12,67,534 

637,577 

13,17,270 


Taluqs. 

Comparison 

Assess¬ 
ment on 
the Area in 
occupation 
as per New 
Rates. 

Compari¬ 
son of 
Columns 

3 and 8. 

Of 

Columns 

2 and 4. 

Of 

Columns 

3 and 5. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

. j legated::: ::: 

Vettukatti - f rSgatod i" " 

Mlgudi .j Imgated. 

Majiri .{Imgated "! 

A* 5 ** 14 *.| Imgated i" 

Udaiy&rpSl .yam. {;;; ;;; 

Turaiyfir • j S^gated I” 

Vfilikandapuram. j ^ gat(id ;;; 

Manapparai ... j £g gatcd ;;; 

Total -legated::: 

Grand Total .. 

ACRES. 

4- 2,127 

+ 190 

-f 5,409 
-f 1,025 

— 2,625 

— 447 

— 1,599 

4- 2,559 

+ 82,948 

4- 1,291 

4- 11,298 

4- 360 

4- 16,272 
+ 5,613 

4- 18,654 

4- 769 

4- 4,051 

— 626 

RS. 

4- 1,005 

— 9,814 

— 4,974 

— 11,013 

— 9,563 

— 8,092 

— 4,768 

4- 4,833 

4- 44,085 
+ 1,485 

— 6,107 

— 3,678 

4- 17,842 

4- 26,536 

4- 20,058 

— 2,192 

— 6,005 

— 902 

RS. 

17,039 

1,G8,8G0 

32,500 

58,576 

53,718 

1,78,332 

38,332 

63,447 

97.626 

21,449 

45,749 

35,942 

1,10,883 

41,819 

96,245 

19,276 

41,709 

8,754 

RS. 

— 465 

— 10,085 

— 7,647 

— 14,478 

— 5,769 

— 3,891 

— 4,362 
— ' 7.775 

— 14,882 

— 4,772 

— 21,025 

— 5,627 

— 0,156 

— 1,847 

— 14,367 

— 5,800 

4- 9,423 

— 1,102 

4- 86,595 

4- 10,734 

4 52,573 
— 2,837 

5,33,801 

5,96,161 

— 84.006 

- 53,176 

4- 97,329 

4- 49,736 

11,30,262 

-1,37,272 


This statement shows that, if the ryots continued to keep in 
their pattds all the land held by them before the settlement, and 
paid the new rates on it, the revenue would be increased by Rupees 
49,736. Mr. Newill, however, pointed out that it was not to bo 
expected that all the land then claimed but not paid for, or assessed 
at a merely nominal rato, would bo retained by the cultivators when 
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the new rate3 were imposed on it, and that, if the proposed rates Chafteh XI. 
were levied on no greater extent of land than that actually paid for Revenue 
in Fasli 1268, there would he a deficiency of Rupees 137,000. Mr. p^x°n/ 

Nowill, however, was of opinion that this was not a fair index of - 

the probable results for the following reasons. First of all there 
was in places a considerable extent of concealed cultivation, which 
would be brought to account; in the next place, tracts of land, the 
assessment on which had been prohibitory from its arbitrary and 
excessive character, would be readily taken up under the new 
settlement; and lastly, some portion at least of the lands to which 
the ryots then retained a claim by payment of merely nominal 
rates, would continue to be held by them on the regular assessment. 

“ The immediate results of the new settlement will thus/ 7 Mr. 

Nowill remarks, “ depend upon the ryots on its introduction, and any 
calculation of the extent to which they will hold *he lands in question 
can only be in a measure conjectural. But there is a prospect of the 
full standard being reached at an early period, while there are further 
ample resources for the increase of revenue by the extension of 

cultivation.” 


Mr. Newill observes that Mr. Puckle had estimated that the 
settlement, as proposed by liim, would result in a decrease of about 
half a lakh of rupees, and then points out that, if the Ratlm-sihiru y 
or fees to village servants, amounting to about 70,000 Rupees, was 
given up, as well as the grazing-tax, the total reduction of assessment 
would be about one and a quarter lakhs of rupees. In order to 
prevent the loss of revenue consequent on the introduction of the 
revised settlement being so great, lie therefore proposed a settlement 
by which there w r ould be an increase of 50,000 Rupees. Against 
this increase, however, ho points out that there woidd be a loss of 
Rupees 6,800 on account of Katlcri-sUavu, and about 7,000 on account 
grazing-tax. The actual deficiency would therefore be about 19,000 
Rupees. Ho was of opinion that, possibly, in the fust year tl to 
*night be a further falling off of 50,000 Rupees or 60,000 Rupees, 
but had no doubt that the sweeping away of the many impediments 
to the extension of cultivation that then existed, and the fixing of 
the assessment on a sound footing, would afford so groat a stimulus 
to the extension of agricultural operations, that eventually there 
would be no loss of revenue. 

The Board of Revenue 4 in reviewing these papers, commenced Oritu i m 
by observing that Mr. NewilTs report was so meagre and unsatis- ° 1C 

factory on many points that, before they submitted it to Govern- Rovcn-.u on 
Jtaat, they wero compelled to call on him for further and fuller * 

information. 

They then proceod to criticise his scheme, i hey remark that 
the revenue history of Trichiuopoly shows that^ from the first the 

(*) Wrings ol the Board of Kcv^uo, No. 5,080, dated 1st November 1801. 
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land assessment was too high, and marked with extraordinary 
anomalies, and that the consequence was that large portions of the 
district, up till lately, had remained unoccupied. It therefore 
appeared to them that it required in a peculiar degree to be dealt 
with in a liberal spirit, whereas Mr. Newill had treated it with less 
consideration than other districts more favourably situated. As an 
instance of this, it is pointed out that only two classes were proposed 
for dry lands, and that the Director had placed almost all the villages 
in the first group, including thirty-three villages in Manapparai 
Taluq, the soil of which had been described as being of the poorest 
description. It is also remarked that, although Mr. Newill had 
stated that his classification of the lands differed from Mr. Pucklo’s, 
yet ho had not explained in what the difference consisted, or on 
which it w r as grounded. 

The Board nrccccd to observe that the Director had stated that, 
in forming his calculations, one-fifth had been deducted from the 
gross produce of dry lands for vicissitudes of season; butthat, in the 
case of wet lands, no allowance had been made, as the vicissitudes 
of the season were created or influenced by the nature of the irriga¬ 
tion, and that this had been provided for in the classification of the 
villages. The Board remark that in South Areot a deduction of 
from 15 to 25 per cent, of the gross produce had been allowed to 
cover losses from the season in both wet and dry lands ordinarily 
situated, and a still further deduction on inferiorly irrigated lands ; 
and that in the fertile alluvial lands of the Godavery Delta a 
deduction of 17 per cent, had been allowed. Mr. Newill was 
directed to explain his reasons for treating Trichinopoly differently 
from these districts, and to show how the wet lands were provided 
for in the classification of villages, and on what grounds 20 per cent, 
was considered a sufficient deduction on dry lands. 

It was then pointed that in the western taluqs of the Godavery 
Delta the highest ordinary combined punjah and water-rate was 
8 Rupees an acre. In the settled taluqs of South Arcot it was 
8 J-Rupees, while in Trichinopoly 9 Rupees had been fixed as the 
highest assessment for the first rate of a first-class village, and 
8 \ Rupees for the first rate of a second-class village. The Board 
observed that the Godavery delta and the Mann&rgudi and 
Chollambram Taluqs in South Arcot possessed greater advantages 
than the irrigated portions of Trichinopoly, both in respect of 
fertility of soil and proximity to good markets. They remarked 
that it was difficult to understand on what principle Mr. Newill 
had fixed the rates of assessment on wet lands so high, and pointed 
out that the then Acting Collector of the district, Mr. McDomll, 
considered that theso rates wore excessive, and that a recorded 
opinion of Mr. Bird, who was for many years Collector of Trichino¬ 
poly, showed that he, too, held tin? same view. The following 
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statement made by Mr. Fuckle in liis report on the settlement was Chapter "XI. 
then quoted in corroboration of the statement that the irrigated Be^ue 
portions of Trichinopoly were not as favourably situated as the p ART h. 

taluqs in South Arcot already mentioned. “ The river-irrigated - 

lands of Trichinopoly are peculiarly situated, being immediately 
contiguous to the great rice-producing country of Tanj ore, and far 
distant from any seaport, or, excepting Trichinopoly itself, from any * • 
large market town. The ryots have not the means of exporting 
their surplus grain to any considerable extent, and a comparison of 
the advantages of situation of the irrigated taluqs of Trichinopoly 
and those of South Arcot is decidedly in favour of the latter. 55 

The Board then direct the Director to reconsider his classifica¬ 
tion of the irrigated lands, with a view to the rates being modified 
and reduced. They further remark that they considered that 
Mr. NewilTs dry rates were too high, if the discontinuance of the 
practice of granting remissions was contemplated. Taking into 
consideration “ the great vicissitudes of the seasons, the total failure 
of the rains, or the lateness at whioh they fall, the repeated blights 
and other accidents to which dry cultivation is exposed, the heavy 
exponses to which the ryots are subjected in cultivating their lands 
sometimes three and four times a season, the poverty of the soil and 
the necessity which consequently arises for fallows, 55 they arrived at 
tlie conclusion that 25 per cent, of the gross produce would be a 
sufficient demand from ordinary dry lands. The Director was, 
thorefore, ordered to reconsider this point, and, if necessary, reduce 
his assessment on dry lands. 

In his reply 5 to these proceedings, Mr. Newill remarked that Mr. Newiil's 
the Board’s main objection to the settlement proposed by him ^marka of 6 
appeared to be that it had been pitched at too high a standard, tho Board, 
especially when compared with that fixed for the settled taluqs in 
South Arcot. He however pointed out that, if the average assess¬ 
ment on wet and dry lands in Trichinopoly and those taluqs in 
South Arcot was taken, it would be found that there was a difference 
of 6 Annas on wet lands and 8^ Annas on dry in favour of Trichino¬ 
poly. He then added that it should be borne in mind that, pending * 
the introduction of the settlement, reductions of assessment had 
been made in the Kdddrambam taluqs of Trichinopoly, which had 
lowered the land revenue from 15| lakhs of Rupees to 12| lakhs, 
while his settlement would reduce it by about 137,000 Rupees more, 
or 4} lakhs below what it stood at a.few years previously. It there¬ 
fore appeared to him that the district had been dealt with in a 
sufficiently liberal spirit. 

Mr. Newill then proceeded to give his reasons for altering the 
Deputy Director’s grouping. “ Mr. Fuckle/' he remarks, “ says that 


(6) Director of Rovcnuo Settlement to Board, No. 101, of the 29th January 1862. 








OiiArrEii. XI. the villages in Kondd and Vettukatti, placed by him in the second 
Revenue group, are little inferior to those of the first group, and that the 
Part nl ^ an( ^ s are vei T rich and the crops produced excellent. Neverthe- 

- less he proposed for the second group of villages in these taluqs 

a reduction of half a taram. The remedy for this inconsistency 
was, therefore, applied in merging the second group into the first, 
and, even after doing this, there is a decrease of about 17,000 
Rupees and 13,000 Rupees in the first group of the two taluqs. 
On a general view of the case, the distinction of three dry groups 
appeared uncalled for, and the principle was adopted of throwing 
all villages under ordinary circumstances into one general group, 
reserving a second group for those with any marked disadvan¬ 
tages. There may be minor distinctions such as do not warrant the 
reduction of a whole taram, but it is unnecessary to multiply the 
rates so as to provide for such small differences.” 

The Director therefore proposed to transfer thirty-nine villages 
in the Ariyalur Taluq into the first group, remarking that this would 
only place the taluq on the same footing as Mr. Puckle had put 
Udoiy&rpdlayam, and that lie knew no reason why they should bo 
treated differently. Even with this modification, there would be 
a reduction of Rupees 15,000 or 13 per cent, in the dry assessment 
for Ariyalur Taluq. He further proposed to move all the villages 
in Valikandapuram into the first group, as there appeared to him to 
be no sufficient ground for putting them into a lower group than 
the adjacent taluqs. The result of the settlement proposed by the 
Director for these villages would therefore be to reduce the assess¬ 
ment by 14,000 Rupees, or 12 per cent., against a reduction of 
27,000, or 46 per cent., according to Mr. Puckle’s scheme. In 
reply to the objection raised by the Board to the thirty-three 
villages in Manapparai being put in the first group, Mr. Newill 
stated that they were so placed by Mr. Puckle, and remarked that the 
soil was doubtless poor, but that tiffs was met in the classification, 
and that they were not considered to be in so unfavourable circum¬ 
stances as to warrant their transfer to the second group. 

The Board had asked on what grounds 20 per cent, was con¬ 
sidered a sufficient deduction on dry lands for vicissitudes of seasons. 
To this Mr. Newill replied that the conclusion was necessarily 
arrived at on general considerations, and could not bo supported by 
definite calculations showing any fixed proportion as the average 
extent of failure of produoe. In Chellambram Taluq, in South 
Arcot, 25 per cent, had been allowed on tiffs account, but the dry 
land there was limited in extent and the district of Trichinopoly 
was considered generally. The survey also in Trichinopoly included 
within the fields a smaller extont of unproductive portions of land 
than they did elsewhero, provision having been made for marking 
off in separate lots all channels, &c-> of a certain size. 
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Mr. Newill then replies to the remarks made by the Board Chai-tek X 
contrasting the maximum wet rate in Trichinopoly with that Rkvf.v h 
introduced in Goclavery and South Arcot. He observes that a S ISTO !?i’ 

comparison oi the maximum rates is not a proper index of the _ 

relative bearing of the assessment. It was onty on some excep¬ 
tional land in Trichinopoly that a rate higher than that introduced 
in South Arcot was imposed. In Godavery the maximum rate 
was the “ dry assessment plus the universal water-rate, which latter 
necessarily treats both good and bad soils alike, and obviously creates 
a lower maximum than is derived hy the process of forming regular 
wet rates.” 

As regards the objection taken to a 9 Rupees rate having been 
proposed for Trichinopoly, while 8£ Rupees was the highest 
introduced into the settled taluqs in South Arcot, the Director stated 
that ho believed that there were lands in Trichinopoly more produc¬ 
tive than anything to be found in these taluqs. Some of these were 
thon paying 22 Rupees per acre, and he therefore considered that, 
if rates of 8£ Rupees and 9 Rupees ware Asvied on them, they 
wo^y 2?PJ* fear&nsome. then went into some particulars to 
prove that the assessment on river-irrigated land in South Arcot 
was really lower than that proposed for Trichinopoly, hut, as lie 
had been directed by the Board to reduce his rates, he eventually 
proposed the following scale :— 


Number. 

First 

Group. 

Second 

Group. 

Third 
| Group. 

Fourth 

Group. 

Fifth .[ 
Group. 


RS. 

- ! 

1* HS. 

A. 

its. 

A. 

ns. 

A. 

IIS. 

A. 

1 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

0 

6 

8 

6 

0 

2 

7 

8 

6 

8 

6 

0 

5 

8 

5 

0 

3 !! 

6 

8 

5 

8 

5 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

•1 

5 

8 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

12 

3 

8 

5 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

8 

3* 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

3 

4 

3 

0 ! 

1 2 

12 

2 

8 1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

12 

2 

8 

1 2 

4 

2 

0 

8 

1 i 

2 

12 1 

2 

4 

*2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

° 1 


The financial effect of this modification of the rates would be, 
Mr. Newill stated, a reduction of Rupees 40,450, or 12 per eent* f 
below his original proposal for the four irrigated taluqs, aiul 31,428, 
or 9 per cent., below Mr. Puekle’s estimate. The Director’s former 
proposal involved a loss of Rupees 1,37,272 on the t-otal assessment 
of the district. This sum would now be raised to 17,77,722, and, if 
Mr. Buckle’s scheme of grouping was accepted in preference ta 
Mr. No will's, to a little over two lakhs. 

The Board had remarked that the dry rates proposed were too 
high, and had suggested that they should be fixed ui 25 percent, of 
lie gross produce. Mr. Newill pointed out that ibis would ho. : L 
fundamental change in the basis of the settlement, and that the 
Secretary of State had decided that the assessment should not be 

27 
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Chapter XI. based on any proportion of the gross produce, but on the net 
Keveitoh produce. He then gave some further reasons for considering that 
Taut n! the dry rates should not be reduced. 

Proceedings The Board of Revenue, 0 in submitting to Government tho 
cf the Board Director’s proposal for a revised settlement of the Triehinopoly 
nTpr^ls District, considered Mr. Newill’s answers to the criticisms parsed 
for a revised by them on his first report at some length, and eventually arrived 
Vov^rnmcU 0 at the conclusion that Mr. Puckle’s grouping for wet and dry 
villages, and his rates for dry lands and Mr. NewilTs revised rates 
for wet lands should be adopted, on the distinct understanding 
that the village-cess and road-tax were included in the land-tax 
thus assessed. Before however the proceedings embodying these 
views were sent on to Government, a letter from Mr. Master, the 
Acting Director of Revenue Settlement, enclosing another letter 
from Mr. Puckle, was received, which caused the Board to append 
certain paragraphs to these proceedings, modifying them to a 
certain eatveit* 

In the letter 7 just mei/ioned, Mr. Puckle brought to notice 
that the new survey had resulted in a much greater increase of 
area than had been anticipated, and gave it as his opinion that the 
result of the introduction of the survey measurements, and the 
revised assessment, would have the effect of increasing the revenue 
derived from the district by about a lakh of rupees instead of 
reducing it, as it had been expected would be the result. On this 
Mr. Master remarked 8 that, prima fade , the mere fact of the area 
proving larger than was supposed, was no reason for interfering 
■with the rates per acre, if the calculations by which they had been 
arrived at were correct and fair; but that, since it was generally 
admitted that the Triehinopoly District was too heavily assessed 
and needed relief, the circumstance that the new rates would, 
instead of affording the relief, actually increase the burden of 
taxation, demanded that these rates would not be adopted without 
careful consideration. 

Mr . Puckle, in his letter to the Director, had remarked that 
tho precise financial results of the new assessment could not be 
ascertained until a register had been prepared for every village, 
exhibiting the area and assessment of every individual field, and 
had proposed that, to enable Government to have before them an 
accurate estimate of the probable financial result of tho introduc¬ 
tion of the new assessment, village registers should be prepared 
with every column complete, except that the proposed rates should 


(0) Proccodingu of tho Board of Revenue, No. 2,234, of the Glh April 18C2. 

(7) Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to Officiating Director, No. 8 , of 3rd 
April 1802. 

.Director of Revenue Settlement to Board, No. 164-3G, of 7th April 1802. 
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bo entered in pencil only, so that they might bo altered if neces- Chafteh XL 
sary. Mr. Master pointed out, in modification of this plan, that Revenue 
the financial results of the settlement might be calculated, as soon p^n 

as the survey areas were received, by taking the gross area coming - 

under each class and soil from the abstract appended to the classi¬ 
fication accounts, and calculating the assessment on them without 
ascertaining that on each field. To this the Board of Revenue 
agreed, and directed that, as soon as the survey areas were available, 
village area statements should be propared, showing the financial 
results according to Mr. Puckle’s original rates, Mr. No will’s 
modified rates,, and again according to these rates reduced ten and 
twenty per cent. “ The. Government,” it is remarked, “ will then 
bo in a position to determine with more safety and satisfaction 
what assessment shall be imposed.” 9 

Before these proceedings were disposed of by Government 
another very important question connected with the revised assess¬ 
ment came before the Board. In a letter 10 to the Director of 
Revenue Settlement, Mr. Puckle proposed that the charge for 
second-crop should be altogether abolished. He was of opinion 
that, in consequence of the excess of area brought to light by the 
survey, which would have to be charged for in future, and the 
numerous instances in which the nominal rates hitherto paid would 
bo raised, it was very doubtful if the existing charge on the river- 
irrigated lands would be materially reduced by the introduction of 
tho new settlement, unless some relief, such as that proposed by 
him, was granted. Mr. Master, in sending on this proposal to tho 
Board, * 11 did not support it, as it appeared to him to be question¬ 
able whether, instead of attempting to correct rates confessedly too 
high by abolishing a separate and distinct item of assessment, tho 
proper course would not be to reduce the rates themselves to the 
necessary limit. Mr. Puckle had urged that, as long as the second- 
crop charge existed, vexatious interference with the agricultural 
operations of the ryots would be unavoidable ; but Mr. Master was 
of opinion that this objection would not hold good if a consolidated 
double-crop assessment was adopted, as Mr. Newill had proposed. 

The Board of Revenue, in forwarding these letters to Government 
in continuation of their previous proceedings regarding the new 
settlement proposed for Trichinopoly District, made the following 
remarks 12 :— 


(9) Proceedings of the Board of Rovenuo, No. 2 234, of the 5th April 1862, 

paragraph 69. 

(10) Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to Director, No. 30, of Glh Juno 
1862. 

(11) Director of Revenue Settlement to Board, No. S25-51, of 20th June 1862. 
(12} Proceedings of Board of Revenue, No. 4,06^, of the 18th July 
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Chapter XI. “ If Mr. Puckle’g proposal is founded on good grounds, it affords 
Revenue an additional evidence that the proposed rates for single-crop 
r* S RT II* we ^ ^ an( ^ * n Trichinopoly are too high. The Board fully concur 

- in his objections to a distinct charge for a second crop, as tending to 

perpetuate uncertainty and most mischievous interference, while it 
checks enterprise and encourages fraud; but Mr. Puclde’s proposal is 
in fact to relieve land possessing superior advantages of irrigation at 
the oxpense of those less favourably circumstanced, for, if land 
ordinarily capable of producing two crops cannot bear a consolidated 
rate, one -third higher than that charged on single-crop land, it can 
scarcely admit of doubt that tlio basis of that assessment on the 
double-crop land, viz., the rate for single-crop land of the same class, 
must be too heavy. 

“The Board cannot support Mr. Puckle’s proposal to take no 
account of second crops in assessing the Government demand on the 
land. They adhere to the views they have already expressed in favour 
of a consolidated assessment on double-crop land in lieu of a distinctive 
charge for a second crop, and they do not doubt that when the basis 
of tho whole, the assessment for the first crop, which forms the 
wliolo charge on single-crop land, has been reduced to a fair and 
reasonable rate, tho addition of one-third of that rate in the case of 
river-irrigated double-crop lands, and of ono-fourth in that of similar 
tank lands and lands in tho upland taluqs, to form tho consolidated 
rate, will not result in producing a burdensome assessment, or ouo 
which the ryot will not willingly accept. 

“Tho Board would lay it down, as a principle to bo invariably and 
liberally applied, that no land which canuot safely bear a consolidated 
doublo-crop rate from its advantages of position and means of 
irrigation of a permanent character, should, under any circumstances, 
be charged for a second crop.” 




ii r fr^ Cnt ® overnnieut * n GK(X> No. 1,692, R.D., of the 8th August 

1862, decided not to pass orders on the proposed settlement until 
(tm- it .nth. - the receipt of the statements which the Board had, on Mr. Buckle's 
I iViti-ncoipt suggestion, directed should bo prepared, shewing the financial 
of t’uiiher results of the revised assessment calculated on the 

linoniiMtion 

fr<*m tho areas. 


new survey 


3>f,iuty 

Dm u r. On the 28th of the following November, Mr. Buckle reported 13 

Mr I'u ivi M to the Director of Revenue Settlement on the financial results of 
ti, 1 . the new settlement, forwarding at the same time the statements 

iut.iim .ii- that had boon called for by the Board of Revenue. Tho Deputy 
Director had been instructed to prepare accounts showing tho 
efi ot of introducing his own original rates; these, as altered by 
Nr. Newill, and also as reduced 10 and 20 per cent. Tho financial 
r<‘Mdts of these several rates are given in the enclosures to 


0 ») 

1862. 


Doputy Dij. dor of Uovtmuo Settlement to Dh < tor, dutod 28th November 
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Mr. Fucklo’s report, but ho did not recommend that any of them 
should be introduced, but that, in their stead, the rates originally 
proposed by him, reduced by 13 per cent, for irrigated and 11 per 
cent, for unirrigated lands, should be adopted for the following 
reasons. He remarks that Mr. Newill’s modification of his rates 
had reduced the assessment proposed by him by 6 and 14 per cent. 
«on the first and second irrigated groups respectively, but had made 
no corresponding reduction either in the case of the three remaining 
Irrigated groups or of the dry lands in the district. As these 
clearly demanded as much consideration as the rich villages in the 
valley of the Cauvery, Mr. Puckle reverted to the rates originally 
proposed by him, reducing them by 13 per cent, in irrigated and 
11 per cent, in dry lands as a set-off against the unprofitable area 
that must be fairly allowed for and yet could not be deducted 
from each field. The Board had directed that 10 per cent, should 
bo deducted in all measurement of cultivated areas for unfruitful 
or barren land, but, as a reduction at this rate would have mused 
uneven fractions of rupees and annas in every taram, Mr. Puckle 
proposed to modify it as just stated. The rates finally proposed 
by the Deputy Director are shown in the following table:— 



Mr. Puckle remarks that, although 8 Rupees w as given in his 
list as the highest assessment to be levied on any single crop in 
the district, yet it was not intended that this rate should be levied 
anywhere. It w r as included in the classification merely to express 
the money-value of the 2—1 in the technical language of the Settle¬ 
ment Department, As, however, t ie to was none of this 2 — 1, or 
permanently-improved wet land, in either the first or second groups, 
Rupees 7, the rate proposed for the second taram, first group, would 
be the highest actually levied for a single crop and Rupees 9-G-O 
for a permanent double-crop land. Further, even tliis moderate 
rate would be quite exceptional, as the great hulk of the area assessed 
as permanent double crop fell into the third and fourth tarams 


<SL 

ClIAl’Tfilt XI. 

KEVENUK 
III STUB Y, 

Taut II. 
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i'even r Al aD ^ wou ^ therefore be charged for at from 5 Eupees to 8 Eupees 
i'ustokt, P er a ? r ? * n h rs t three groups, and at even lower rates in the two 
1’aut II. remaining ones. 


The Deputy Director’s report related to only seven of the nine 
taluqs into which the district was then divided, as the necessary 
statements for Udaiyarpalnyam and Ariyalur had not been 
completely prepared when it was submitted. The land-revenue 
of these seven taluqs for the previous year was 11| lakhs. Of this 
amount 6,15,614 Eupees had been paid for irrigated and 5,21,203 
Eupees for unirrigated land. Mr. Puckle calculated that the remis¬ 
sion proposed by him would be altogether 2,16,550 Eupees, of 
which 77,237 Eupees would be the amount reduced on wet land 
and 1,39,313 Eupees on dry. 


The following are the most important points connected with the 
mode of registering lands adopted by the Settlement Department 
in Trichinopoly as given by Mr. Puckle:— 

I. The entire cultivation area of the district was divided into 

irrigated and dry, instead of irrigated, dry, and garden ns 
it had been up till then. 

II. All lands supplied by Government water direct from rivers, 
tanks, or channels or by pieottah labor from Government 
wells or other sources of supply yielding sufficient water for 
the production of wet crops were registered as irrigated. 

III. Irrigated lands possessing a twofold source of supply, such as 
a tank and a well, a river-channel and a tank, &c., wore 
entered as permanently-improved. 

IA . Lands entirely dependent upon local rainfall or irrigated by 
private wells and tanks or from Government wells that 
yielded enough water to raise only dry grains or vegetables 
were registered as dry. 

Y. No lands were entered as permanently improved unless they 
had some means of irrigation. Fields irrigated by baling 
were, as a general rule, registered as wet, but in somo 
localities where the water-supply was sufficient to produco 
only a dry crop they were entered as permanently-improved 
dry. 

VI. Topes irrigated with Govommeut water were entered as wet 
but those not thus irrigated as dry according to the classi¬ 
fied value of the soil. Topes planted under the rules of 
1848 were classed as dry. 

Up to the time of the introduction of the settlement it had ], 00u 
the custom to enter all lands held in common by the villagers 
rat .'ably in undivided pattds. Thus fifty men might have shares in 
a plot of land not ton acros in extent which was not divided into 
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fields but cultivated in common, the produce being divided by Chapter Xi. 
mutual agreement. One man might get one-third of the produce and Rbvbnuh 
another one-fiftieth, but, whatever was the amount of the share 
received, a proportionate extent of the common land was entered 
in each holder’s pattd. Mr. Puckle proposed to abolish this system 
and issue but one samudayam patta, with the names of all the 
shareholders, to the headman of the village, leaving the value of the 
several shares and the amount of assessment due by individuals to 
be apportioned among them by themselves. 

As regards the question of imposition of a consolidated cess as 
assessment for a second crop, Mr. Puckle stated that, as the Board 
had required that this cess should be fixed on only such lands as 
were h’kely to produce a second crop in ordinary seasons with 
almost perfect certainty, he had prepared lists of all fields culti¬ 
vated with a second crop during three consecutive faslis, and 
after shaking out first those irrigated solely by picottah labor; 
secondly, those which formed but fractional parts of a survey 
block ; and, thirdly, those that were so exceptional that the second- 
crop assessment of the villago in which they were situated would 
be less than 10 Rupees per annum, he had finally entered as perma¬ 
nent double crop only such a portion of the remainder as had 
borne a double crop at least twice dining three successive seasons. 

Besides the area thus assessed as permanent double crop, there were 
many fields irrigated by picottah labor that sometimes yielded a 
second crop of paddy, but more frequently one of dry grains or 
garden-produce. These Mr. Puckle excluded from the imposition 
of the consolidated cess, in consideration of the expense incurred in 
raising water, and the consequent disadvantage that their owners 
labored under in comparison with those more fortunate ryots wiio 
drew their water-supply direct from a tank or river-channel. He 
left it for the Board to decide, whether those lands which had not 
been classed as permanent double crop, but which nevertheless 
yielded an occasional second crop, should continue to be charged 
second-crop assessment. He howevor remarked that, if it should bo 
deemed inexpedient to sacrifice a certain source of revenue by 
exempting from all extra charge such lands as produced an occa¬ 
sional second crop, he begged to suggest that, instead of retaining 
the existing method of taxation on even a portion of the irrigated 
lands, it might be preferable to increase the area of permanent 
double crop by including all lands thus cultivated in the previous 
year rather than continue the imposition of a fluctuating charge, 
wliicli would not only involve the annual alteration or renewal of a 
considerable percentage of the patt&s, but would also expose the 
ryots to a continuance of the existing system of vexatious inter¬ 
ference on the part of the revenue subordinates, wdiich he believed 
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Chapter XI. to be a far greater evil than any slight over- assessment in inch- 
Hwtok^ visual cases, where a second crop might be charged for, though 
Part II.’ it could not be invariably produced. 

As regards the financial results of the introduction of the now 
settlement, Mr. Puckle stated that the reduction that he had 
proposed in the assessment of the seven taluqs then reported on J 
amounted to 3,04,330 Rupees. As a set-off, however, against 
this reduction, there were in the district 309,207 acres of 
cultivable waste assessed at 2,18,602 Rupees, and he existed 
that a largo extent of this land would be taken up as soon as the 
proposed light assessment was introduced. The application of the 
new rates to the two taluqs, Ariyalur and Udaiydrpalayam, not 
reported on in this letter, would, it was estimated by Mr. Puckle,, 
effect a further reduction of about 60,000 Rupees. The available 
sources of revenue in these taluqs were, however, 130,000 acres oi 
cultivable waste not then assessed, but which at the low rate of 
8 Annas an acre would, it was calculated, yield a revenue of Rupees 
65,000, and large tracts of jungle which had not been surveyed, * 
but which, Mr. Puckle considered, would no doubt bo cleared and 
cultivated at no very distant period. 


Remarks of 
thn Director, 
Mr. Ii. E. 
Master, on 
Mr. Puckle’8 
report. 


Mr. R. E. Master, the Director of Revenue Settlement, in 
forwarding this report to the Board of Revenue, 14 observed that it 
appeared to him to be an objectionable feature in the scale of rates- 
for irrigated lands proposed by Mr. Puckle, that 7 Rupees would 
become the maximum, rate for the best lands watered by the 
Can very,, whereas in the adjoining district of South Arcot the 
maximum was Rupees 8-8-0, and land similar in quality and not 
superior in point of irrigation was assessed at Rupees 7-8-0. , lie 
therefore proposed to raise the rates to a slight degree in the first- 
group. As regards the dry assessment, lie pointed out that 
Mr. Puckle had proposed to reduce the rates originally recom¬ 
mended by him in the same manner as lie had reduced the wet 
rates, so that the loss of revenue under this head would be 1,39,313 
Rupees instead of Rupees 80,882 as at first expected. Mr. Master 
calculated that, if the altered rates were introduced, only 6 per cent, 
of the entire dry area would be assessed at a higher rate than Rupees 
1-12-0, that 19 per cent, would be charged Rupees 1-12-0 or Rupees 
1-8-0, and that 37 per cent, would come under the six-anna rate, the 
average rate being Annas 14-6 on cultivated dry land and Annas 10-8 
on waste. As this appeared to him to be a very low average, and as 
the adoption of the rates originally proposed would give relief to the 
ryots to the extent of 15 per cent., he proposed to revert to them. 


(H) Director of Revenue Settlement to Bocird, No. 1,568-87, of tho 31et Decem¬ 
ber 1862. 





The Board of Revenue, in reviewing these letters and submit- Chapter XI, 
ting the proposed settlement for the orders of Government, made Kevekub 
the following remarks on it. 15 The circumstances of the district plux ii’ 
are stated to be as follows:— u An inland position, a shallow and — — 

comparatively poor soil, indifferent irrigation even as regards the oftheBo^l 
Cauvery-irrigated land, a limited and very fluctuating market of Kevenuo 
and a barbarous revenue'system under wliich the taxation is based tibop^por! 1 
on the crop and varies with every change of cultivation and with connected with 
the caste and even the residence of the ryot. It is essentially an lettlcm^for 
unirrigated district, nine-tenths of its lands being under dry grain the orders of 
cultivation, and 52 per cent, of the culturable area consisting of the Govcnmumt * 
poorest clay and gravelly soils of the Karnatic. The channels from 
the Cauvery upper anicut are at so high a level that only when the 
river is in tolerable flood does the w r ater run down them, and much 
labor and expense is incurred by the ryots in forming korambus, 
or mud dams, to divert the stream into the channel. The irrigated 
cultivation is very generally dependent on picottah and well irriga¬ 
tion ; the population are industrious but poor ; emigration has thinned 
the number of agricultural laborers ; in a w r ord, the district is ono 
that eminently needs relief although its present state is improved 
and improving. Under a moderate though fair settlement of the 
land-tax, the Board are sanguine that it will rapidly progress.” 

The Board go on to observe that they believed that the revision 
that had been made of the rates had resulted in proposals w’hich 
might safely be adopted with advantage to all concerned as calcu¬ 
lated to attain the end in view, namely, that the assessment should 
be flxod and so moderate as to render remissions unnecessary 
except in yearn of great and extraordinary drought. 

After a conference with the Director and Deputy Director of 
Revenue Settlement and the then Collector of the district, tho Board 
proposed the following rates, which it was stated had the entire 
approval of these officers, and would, it w*as believed, be acceptable 
to the people and ultimately advantageous to the interests of the 
State. 


Irrigated per Acre for a Single Crop. 


Taram or Class of Land. 

First j Second 
Group of Group of 
! Villages. 1 Villages. 

Third 
i Group of 
Villages, j 

Fourth 
Group of 
Villages. 

' Fifth 
■ t froup of 
Villages. 

1 . 

K8. A. 

8 0 

ns. a 

7 8 

ns. A. 

0 0 

! ns. a. 

! 6 8 

ns. a. 

6 0 

2 .. .. .. 

7 0 

6 8 

6 

0 

1 4 

8 

4 

0 

3 . 

f> 0 

5 8 

4 

0 i 

I 3 12 

3 

8 

4 . 

5 0 

1 4 8 

3 12 

i 3 

8 

3 

0 

5 . 

4 8 

4 0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

2 

8 

f» . 

3 8 

3 * 

2 12 

2 

8 

2 

4 

7 . 

3 0 

2 12 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 0 

8 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

2 

0 

2 

0 


(i.r, Fr 


oce^ding 


s of the Baud of Revenue, No. 1 >-70, of old March 1863. 


28 
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Chapter XI. 
Revenue 
History. 
Part II. 


For lands classed as permanent double crop a consolidated 
assessment, one-third higher than the proposed rates in the 
Nir&rambam and one-fourth higher in the Kuddrambam Taluqs, 
was to he imposed, and on lands classed as doubtful of two crops a 
consolidated assessment formed by the addition of half rupee to 
these rates. 


The fluctuating charge for an occasional second crop it was 
proposed should be abolished totally, and with it all the vast 
opportunities the system afforded, in the ojnnion of the Board, for 
bribery, corruption, oppression, and fraud and the excessive labor 
that it entailed for most meagre results. 


Unirrigated per Acre. 


Taram or Class oi Land. 

First Group 
of Villages. 

Second Group 
of Villages. 

Third Group 
of Villages. 


rs. a. 

RS. A. 

RS. A. 

1 . 

3 4 

3 0 

2 12 

2 . 

2 12 

2 8 

2 4 

3 . 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

4 . 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

5 . 

1 4 

1 0 

0 14 

e . 

0 14 

0 12 

0 10, 

7 . 

0 10 

0 8 

0 C 

8 . 

0 0 

0 6 

0 6 

9 . 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 


These rates are identical with those proposed by Mr. Puckle, 
with the exception of the fifth nunj ah taram in the first group of 
villages to which 8 Annas per acre was added to get rid of an 
anomaly pointed out by Mr. Master of rating this class of land 
at the same amount in the first and second groups. To this 
addition Mr. Puokle did not object, and the rest of his rates for 
wet lands w*ere eventually approved of by Mr. Master, whose 
objections to the rates for the first group had been based on an 
assumed similarity between Trichinopoly and the adjoining 
district of South Arcot in quality of soil and circumstances of 
situation, which the Board considered did not really exist, as 
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Trieliinopoly was, in tlieir opinion, in an inferior position 
both these respects. 


in 


Mr. Master had proposed a considerable addition to Mr. Puckle’s 
dry rates, but, after discussing the subject with the Deputy 
Director, the Collector of the district, and the Board, he withdrew 
his objections because, as observed in the Board’s Proceedings, 
further consideration showed that his proposed rates would in 
reality result in an addition to the tax on dry lands as compared 
with the settlement of Fasli 1271, a result which it is stated that 
neither he nor the Board contemplated or considered the district 
able to bear. In regard to the charge for a second crop on 
irrigated land tho Board remark that they “ advocate strongly the 
adoption of the consolidated assessment proposed, in lieu of a 
fluctuating charge with all its attendant evils and the abuses 
to which it gives rise, in obtaining by a most expensive 
process financial results of comparatively trifling importance. 
The retention of the temporary charge for second crop necessitates 
an annual examination of lands sown and much inquisitorial 
interference, which at all times are evils to be deprecated, even if 
under the present system they cannot be altogether avoided. It 
is the desire of the Board to reduce to the minimum this 
interference, which is the source of bribery, corruption, and 
oppression, and under the revised assessment there will be no 
necessity for any inspection of cultivation for the first crop. If 
the recommendation now made for abolishing tho temporary 
charge for second crop be adopted, tho necessity will altogether 
cease.” 


<SL 


Chapter XI. 
Revenue 
History, 
Part II. 


To obtain a consolidated assessment for tho Trieliinopoly 
District, Mr. Newill had proposed an addition of one-third to 
the single-crop rates on double-crop land under the Oauvery 
irrigation. The Board supported this proposal for the Oauvery 
irrigated double crop lands, and proposed an addition of one- 
fourth of the single-orop rate to form a consolidated assessment 
for two-crop lands in the K&darambam and under tanks. 

Corrected by survey, the area charged with second-crop 
assessment in the seven taluqs reported on by Mr. Puckle in 
Fasli 1271 was found to be 31,101 acres, of which 21,563 acres 
were classed by Mr. Puckle as permanent double crop. There 
therefore remained 9,538 acres liable under the then existing system 
to an occasional charge for second crop when raised, which, at 
the overage rate of Rupees 1-8-0 per acre, would produce about 
Rupees 14,000 in the event of the whole area being so cultivated 
in any one year. The Board however were of opinion that it would 



Chatter XI. in reality never produce a revenue return approacliing to this 
u even* in amount. 

History, 

i’.urrji. The Board then proceed to observo as follows:— 

“ In consideration of the trifling amount of revenue at stake and 
of the great evils inherent in the system of a temporary charge for 
a second crop, the Board would have advocated the entire relinquish¬ 
ment of the charge rather than that recourse should be had to an 
expedient which they cannot too strongly denounce; but they are 
unwilling to risk the chance of introducing a cause for contention as 
to the right to uso surplus water when such may be present, and they 
therefore propose, as a reasonable compromise, that an addition of 
Annas 8 per acre shall be made to the single-crop assessment to form 
a consolidated rate for all land classed by the Deputy Director as 
‘ doubtful of two crops/ and that all further charge for occasional 
second crops shall be absolutely excluded from the revenue system of 
the district. This measure the Board believe will greatly conduce 
to the outlay of private capital in the improvement of means of 
irrigation, and thereby to the stability of the Government rovenue, 
for the ryots will bo able to sink wells in their wet lands without the 
possibility of being charged extra for water as if it were brought from 
the Government source of irrigation.” 


On all the papers connected until the revision of the assess¬ 
ment in Trichinopoly coming before Government, Sir W. Denison, 
who was then Governor of Madras, took exception to Mr. Buckle’s 
calculations in several particulars, and especially objected to the 
proposed commutation prices and to the assessment not being 
based on a definite proportion of tbe net produce. The whole 
question was therefore referred for the decision of the Secretary of 
State for Indian 


from In his reply to this reference from the Government of Madras, 
!»rstuotoSua ^ ie Secretary of State remarked 17 that Sir W. Denison had stated 
i eference. that the main points in his argument were as follows :— 

First .—The adoption of the net produce instead of the gross as 
the unit of which Government should take a fraction. 

Second —The adoption of one-third as the fraction to be taken. 

Third .—That the commutation rate shouldbe 12 Annas per Harris 
kalam of paddy. 

As regards the first of these points, the Secretary of State 
remarked that the Court of Directors, in their despatch of the 17th 


(HI) LuttiT to tlio flight Honorable tlio Secretary of State for India, No. 113, of 
the 26th October 1863. 

( 1 from the Sov votary of State for India, No. 7, dated 21th February 

1864. 
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December 1856, in conveying their sanction of tho revised survey Chapter XI. 
and settlement of the Madras Presidency, had directed that the Rkvemtk 
assessment should be proportioned to the net and not to the gross V aylt iiV 

produce, and that this principle had been upheld in the Secretary of - 

State’s despatch of the 15th December 1858. Adhering to this 
view, the Secretary of State therefore directed that in the revision 
of the assessment in Triehinopoly the net and not the gross produce 
should be adopted as the unit of which Government was to take a 
fraction. 

As regards the second point, namely, whether one-third or 
one-half should be adopted as the fraction to be taken, the Secretary 
of State decided that the share of the net produce which might 
fairly be taken as the due of Government should be assumed at 
one-half, but that this proportion was “ not to be worked out 
pedantically or with any pretence to mathematical accuracy, but to 
be kept in view by every Settlement Officer in forming his assess¬ 
ments.” 

With reference to the third point, the Secretary of State observed 
that, as all the authorities that had given their opinion, with tho 
exception of the Governor, had considered that 8 Annas per 
Harris kalam was a fair commutation rate, he had no hesitation 
in deciding that that rate should be adopted as the commutation 
rate for paddy, a proportionate rate being assumed for the grains 
on which the assessment of the dry lands was calculated. 

On the receipt of this despatch orders 18 were passed on the Final orders, 
whole question. Government remarked that they did not consider it oi ( y vtrn - 

* . „ . . , . ment i .me. 

necessary to enter into the details oi the original operations or of tionin- the 
the various assessments that had been laid before them. They n 

accepted Mr. Puckle’s calculations of the gross and net produce, his settlement, 
scheme of grouping and the proposed commutation rates. In 
accordance with the instructions received from the Secretary of State, 
the Government assessment was fixed at a moiety of the net 
produce, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent, for unprofitable fields 
of which the survey did not take account. The following rate's wore 
fixed for each class of land and group of villages, a reasonable 
discretion, however, being left to the settling officer in applying 
them in particular instances. 


(18) G.O., No. 577, of the 5tli April 18G4, R. D. 
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Irrigated . 


<SL 


Primary Taram, 

Class. Sort. 

First 

Group. 

Second 

Group. 

Third 

Group. 

Fourth 
, Group. 

1 

Fifth 

I Group. 


| 

R8. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

its. 

A. 

its. 

A. 

its. 

A. 

1 

.. 

9 

4 

812 

0 

7 

4 

612 

0 

6 

4 

o 

(2 2 

8 

0 

7 

8 

6 

0 

5 

8 

! 5 

0 

it • . • • 

\4 I 

7 

8 

7 

0 

5 

8 

5 

o 1 

1 4 

8 

3 

.. 

G 

8 

G 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

.. 

5 

8 

5 

0 

3 

8 i 

' 3 

4 

3 

0 

5 .. ..; 


4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

0 , 

2 

12 

2 

8 

G 

.. .. 

3 

8 

3 

4 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

0 

7 

\. i 

3 

0 

2 

12 

2 

0 

1 

12 

1 

8 

8 

.. 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 | 

1 

0 


Unirrigated. 


Primary Taram. 

Class. 

Sort. 

First 

Group. 

Second 

Group. 

Third 

Group. 




ns. 

A. 

V. 

its. 

A. 

p. 

its. 

A. 

r. 

1 


o • 

3 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 .... 

# # 

9 9 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 


f 9 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 


f « 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

l 

10 

0 

4 

u 

2 

1 

} 1 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 


1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

G 



1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 



0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

, • 


0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 



0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 


The Government then proceeded to pass orders on some minor 
points connected with the settlement. 

. uR'Korop All the wet land had been rated as single crop, and half the 
cultivation* assessment was to be charged in addition to the rate for the first 
crop when a second crop was raised. The Board of Revenue and 
the Settlement Officers had proposed to charge a consolidated rate 
» for second-crop cultivation to be paid whether a supply of water 
was available or not on all lands which were almost certain of 
getting such a supply in at least two out of every three years. 
The consolidated rate proposed was one-third of the single-crop 
assessment in irrigated taluqs and one-fourth in uuirrigatod. As 


1 \ 
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regards this proportion, the Government remarked that the princi- Chap-tub XI 
pie of a consolidated double-crop assessment had much to recommend Revf.xve 
it and that it was worth while giving up one-sixth of the full charge p^™iL 

to attain it. It however did not appear -why, if one-third was a - 

fair* rate in irrigated taluqs, one-fourth should be proposed for 
unirrigated. “ The lands,” it is remarked, “ are grouped and 
classified in both on the same principle, and thus difference in soils 
and character of irrigation is provided for and the same care is 
taken to rate as double crop only such lands as are likely to 
produce a second crop in ordinary seasons with almost perfect 
certainty. It is therefore unnecessary liberality to commute at a 
lower rate in the upland than in the other taluqs.” The Govern¬ 
ment go on to observe that the same arguments that supported 
the consolidation of the second-crop charge on permanent double¬ 
crop land also supported the additional proposal made by the Board 
of Revenue to compound for the irrigation of those lands which 
were supplied with less certainty. It was, however, considered 
that the rate proposed, 8 Annas per acre, was out of the question 
and had been fixed in disregard of all principles. The Board had 
described the charge for occasional double crop as affording vast 
opportunities for bribery, corruption, oppression, and fraud and as 
entailing excessive labor for most meagre results, but the Govern¬ 
ment considered that this was an overdrawn picture. They did 
not see why the charge for doubtful irrigation should not be fixed 
on the same principle as the permanent second-crop assessment, 

?>., in the ratio of the uncertainty of the water-supply, at one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the first-crop rate, and directed that in all 
cases there shoidd be a minimum charge of not less than 
1 Rupee as the very smallest sum for which ‘Government could be 
at the cost of supplying water. 

The total amount of the fees paid to the village servants in the yniogo 
district at the time of the introduction of the revised settlement servants’ feus, 
amounted to Rupees 1,18,666. 19 This sum included what was 
called the il Katlui-sUavu, ’’amounting to Rupees 63,790, 19 wdiieh 
was an allowance supposed to be paid by the ryots to the Kamams 
as a remuneration for the oil, cadjans, &c., used in the preparation 
of the settlement accounts, and as batta during their absence from 
their villages on public business. In reality, however, the Karnams 
generally throughout the district were solely dependent on this 
cess for remuneration for their official work. 20 The cess was 
levied in various ways, and the amount to be paid w*as apportioned 


(10) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 7,752, of the 3rd December 

1864. 

(20) Collector of Trichinopoly, to Board of Revenue, Nu. 133, of the 19th Amru*t 
im. * ° 







Chapter XT. among the ryots according to their means. In the Kddttrambam 
UiivrvuE Taluqs and in the dry villages in Kon&d, Musiri, and Ldlgiuli tho 
r -T ii*’ amount to be paid by each ryot was entered in his pattd and 
collected with tlie Government assessment. In the wet villages in 
the Nirdrambam taluqs, and in the dry villages in Vdlikandapuram, 
it was not entered in the patt&s, but paid in kind to the Karnams 
by the ryots themselves. In the Manapparai Taluq, transferred 
from Madura District in 1856, it did not exist, and the Karnams 
there were remunerated by grants of Indm land. The Government 
directed that, on the introduction of the settlement, the Katlai - 
silavu should cease to be collected, but that the other fees paid to tho 
village officials, amounting to about five per cent, on the assessment, 
should continue to be levied. It was determined that, as soon as a 
law was enacted for the purpose, these fees should be formally 
commuted, and that, in the mean time, an addition of five per cent, 
on the assessment should be charged in lieu of them and entered 
in the pattds. 


The Government Order, sanctioning the introduction of tho 
revised assessment, was passed on the 5th of April 1864, and the 
actual settlement, according to the new rates, was commenced by 
rcLultH of tho Mr. Puckle on the 10th of the following May. In applying the 
o^thfroA'ised revised rates he dealt with the occupation of Fasli 1273 (1863-64). 
assessment. qq ie settlement for that year on the old rates was Rupees 15,82,074 
and the new assessment was Rupees 11,94,018, being a reduction 
of Rupees 3,88,056, which was made up of the following items. 21 


Report from 
Mr. Puckle 
allowing the 
immediate 


Items. 

Assessment 
of Years 
previous to 
Settlement. 

Settlement. 

| 1 

! Decrease by 

! Settlement. 

Percentage 
of Reduc¬ 
tion. 


ns. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Single crop irrigated 

0,89,864 

5,26,634 

1,63,230 

24 

Do. dry .. 

6,84,83o 

5,38,376 

1,46,459 

21 

Do. garden 

98,673 

80,167 

18,506 

19 

.Second crop irrigated 

84,287 

48,841 

35,446 

42 

Do. garden 

24,415 


24,415 

100 

Total .. 

15,82.071 

11,94,018 

8,88,050 

25 

1 


To secure uniformity throughout the district the area irrigated 
directly from tanks or river-channels, as also by water raised h orn 


(21) Letter from Deputy Director of jjoveiuic Settlement, to Director, dated -)0th 
Hay 1805. 
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large Government wells, was everywhere assessed as permanently- Chapter XI. 
improved irrigated land in the first and second classes only. Other Revenue 
lands, having only a direct supply from a tank or river-channel, p^EL 

were assessed as ordinary irrigated lands from the third class - 

downwards. Lands supplied with water by picottah labor or by 
baling from any Government well, tank, stream, or channel were 
assessed as permanently-improved dry lands or gardens in the first 
and third classes only. Lands -without any kind of irrigation, as 
also those supplied with water from private tanks or wells, were 
assessed as ordinary dry land in the second, fourth, and lower classes. 

The following table shows the area and assessment of the cultivated 
lands in the district, both irrigated and dry, under each money-rate 
as assessed by Mr. Puckle :— 


Irrigated. 

Dry. 




Area in 

Assessment 

T>of rv 


Area in 

Assessment 


Bate. 


Acres. 

in Rupees. 

Kate. 

% 


Acres. 

in Rupees. 

RS, 

. A. 





RS. A. 




7 

8 

•» 


9G7 

7,249 

3 8 


9,616 

33,656 

7 

4 

, , 


23 

167 

3 2 


3,081 

9,634 

7 

0 

,, 


2,296 

16,070 

2 12 


1,277 

3,510 

6 

12 



770 

5,201 

2 8 


613 

1,532 

6 

8 



3,164 

20,572 

2 4 


10,062 

22,643 

G 

4 



7 

42 

2 0 


1,315 

2,629 

G 

0 

. , 


19,G08 

1,17,645 

1 12 


36,509 

63,896 

6 

8 



4,068 

22,374 

1 10 


33,125 

53,829 

6 

0 



19,899 

99,539 

1 8 


45,292 

67,942 

4 

8 


• • 

8,449 

38,026 

1 4 


25,907 

32,384 

4 

,0 



13,076 

52,307 

1 0 


197,978 

1,97,987 

3 

8 



12,245 

42,850 

0 13 


18,704 

15,197 

3 

4 



7,600 

24,704 

0 10 


31,795 

19,876 

3 

0 



8,116 

24,351 

0 9 


17,364 

9,768 

2 

12 

, # 


3,480 

9,569 

0 8 


66,032 

33,020 

2 

8 



14,456 

36,140 

0 7 


10,644 

4,657 

2 

4 



676 

1,521 

0 6 


107,061 

40,152 

2 

0 

,, 


3,115 

6,230 

0 5 


1,426 

446 

1 

12 



122 

212 

0 4 

, , 

23,130 

5,785 

1 

8 



878 

1,316 

,. 


.. 

.. 

1 

0 

.. 


548 

548 

•* 


•• 

• • 



Total 

•• 

123,563 

5,26,633 


640,931 

6,18,543 

■ *- — 1 " 1 1 ' * ‘ J 


The highest rate imposed on irrigated land was, it will be 
remarked, Rupees 7-8-0 per acre; the average rate was Rupees 
4-4-0 per acre, about 40 per cent, of the total*area being rated at 
5 Rupees per acre and upwards. The average assessment on dry 
land, including garden cultivation, was almost exactly Rupee i. 

The average assessment on garden cultivation was Rupees 2-11-0, 
and on ordinary dry cultivation 14 Annas per acre. 

The ryots readily accepted the terms on which Government had Second crop 
directed that a consolidated cess should be charged for permanent 
double crop raised on wet lands, and agreed to compound for even 

29 
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Chapter XI. a larger area than had been expected. Garden lands were not 
Revenue compounded for as permanent double crop, as the cess levied on 
K\RT°n’ cultivation of this nature was in the revised settlement confined to 

- wet lands; but Mr. Puckle was of opinion that garden lands along 

channel banks should be made to pay for an occasional second crop 
if supplied with water from a Government source for the following 
reasons :—“ For though not generally better off than gardens 
irrigated from wells, yet at the very time that the channels are low 
and water is most precious everywhere, pieottahs are busily at 
work exhausting the channels and effectually cutting off tho 
water-supply from those who would gladly pay for it. For every 
acre of garden thus irrigated by baling a corresponding area of wet 
land lower down the stream is prevented from growing a second 
crop; and, therefore, as it is but fail' that those who get the water 
should pay for it, if occupants of garden land think fit to cultivate 
a second crop by raising water from river-channels, they should do 
so on precisely the same terms as other ryots who cultivate wet 
lands.” In this view the Board of Revenue and Government 
coincided, and Mr. Puckle’s proposals were accordingly carried out. 

“ To make up for the present reduction,” Mr. Puckle remarks, 
“ there are 402,703 acres of culturable waste assessed at 3,68,352 
Rupees, as well as 130,000 acres not yet surveyed or classified* 
mostly in the Perambalur and Udaiy&rp&layam taluqs. The ryots 
are so anxious to take up land that tho revenue of the district ls 
now likely to increase even more rapidly than it has done since tho 
general remission in 1854. But it is not only by tho cultivation 
of waste land that the revenue will be increased, but by the exten¬ 
sion of irrigation, occasional second crop, ready-money collections, 
&c., and the ratio of increase for tho next three years will probably 
amount to nearly a lakh of rupees per annum. In five years time tho 
reduction will certainly be made up, and the revenue will amount 
to even more than it did before the settlement.” 

Mr. Puckle concludes his final report on the Triehinopoly revised 
settlement with the following remarks :— 4i Each entry in the registers 
has been taken from the Karnam’s accounts, and has been tested by 
passing through many processes, and tho results arrived at have been 
finally submitted to tho scrutiny of the ryots themselves. The latter, 
however, look more to total figures than to detailed entries, and, with 
all precautions taken, some errors will still be found. For the recent 
change of system was too good an opportunity to be lost by those 
who hoped to gain petty benefits by misrepresenting the actual state 
of things, and thus no doubt some irrigated lands ore registered as 
dry, some patches of garden are rated unduly low, and deductions 
are made for waste that, does not actually exist; hut these and similar 
errors will be at once brought to light if a thorough and complete 
examination of every field in the district be made by competent and 
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trustworthy offices, as soon as they are provided with the settlement Chapter XL 


maps and registers. 


Revenue 

History, 


“ The field and village boundary marks that actually exist at Part IL 
present have been made over to the Collector’s care, but many marks 
once erected have now entirely disappeared. There is, however, no 
difficulty in determining the exact position of any boundary mark 
by the aid of the map and register, and steps should bo taken to 
redemark every field as permanently as possible ; with the fields 
thus demarked and with map and register in hand, a European 
officer may proceed to any village and satisfy himself as to the 
condition of any field or number of fields without asking a single 
question or having recourse to the Kamam for aid.” 

In reviewing 22 the Deputy Director’s report, the Board of 
Revenue remarked that they saw no reason to question the reason¬ 
ableness of Mr. Puckle’s estimation that in five years the revenue of 
the district would exceed what it was before the. introduction of 
the revised assessment. The Government also, in the order 23 
passed on these papers, stated that they entertained no doubt that 
the district, unless it was visited by a succession of exceptionally 
adverse seasons, would rapidly advance in wealth in consequence 
of the simple and moderate character of the new land-tax, and that, 
within the period of five years fixed by Mr. Puekle, its entire revenue 
would considerably exceed its former standard while the condition 
of the people would be materially improved. In accordance with 
a proposal that had been made by the Board of Revenue, Govern¬ 
ment, in the same Order, directed that the District Road Cess Act 
(Madras Act III of 1866) should be extended to the whole of the 
Trichinopoly District from the commencement of the current fasli 
and fixed the rate of assessment at 6 Ties in every rupee on the 
annual rent-value of all land. It was ordered that as the land-tax 
on the ryotwdri lands under the now settlement included 2 per 
cent, for road-cess, a further charge of 2 Pies only should be levied 
on such lands, but that all other lands should be charged 6 Pies. 

An account of the results of the new Settlement, as far as they 
have been ascertained up to this, is given in the next chapter. 


(22) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 3,0-11, of the 28tli May 186’>. 

(23) G.O., No. 2,5-23, R.D., of the 19th September 1SG0. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

REVENUE HISTORY OF TllICHINOPOLY, PART HI. 

THE RESULTS OF THE REVISED SETTLEMENT AND THE REVENUE HISTORY OF 
THE DISTRICT SINCE ITS INTRODUCTION. 


Revision of the Village Establishment.—Examination instituted by Mr. Banbury 
with a view to the detection of evasions of revenue.—Mr. Banbury’s report 
regarding tho causes of the evasions.—Financial results of the settlement.— 
Proposal to redcmarcate the district.—List of the Collectors of Trichinopoly. 

Chapter XII. The most important alteration that has been made in the 
revenue revenue administration of the district since the introduction of tho 
V AM°ni new settlement is the revision of the Village Establishment. In tho 

“- ' order sanctioning the introduction of the new settlement Govem- 

of timVffla e ment directed that the cess known as katlai silavu, an account of 
Establish- ' which has already been given, should be abolished; that the other 
n * ent - village fees which had hitherto been paid should be continued; and 

that, pending a law providing for the commutation of these fees, an 
addition of five per cent, should be made to the assessment in 
lieu of them. 1 The proposed enactment was passed as Act IV of 
1864 (Madras) on the 26th August 1864, and was extended to 
Trichinopoly District from the 1st January 1865, the cess leviable 
under it being one anna on every rupee of assessment and water- 
rate, or 6£ percent, of the land revenue. 2 In the following Juno 
gome further orders were passed by Government regarding tho 
katlai silavu, and it was directed that, as the revised assessment 
was inclusive of this cess, in case the collections made under tho 
Village Coss Act fell short of the cost of the rovised Village Estab¬ 
lishment when introduced, tho deficiency should be met from the 
ordinary land revenue to an extent not exceeding Rupees 68,790, 
the amount of the abolished cess. 3 

In September 1868 the Board of Revenue directed the Colleotor 
of Trichinopoly to draw up a scheme for the revision of the Villngo 
Establishment of the district. 4 In his reply to these Proceedings 
Mr . Banbury, who was then Collector, reported that the number 
of villages that would he affected by the new establishment was 
1,255, of which 111 however were uninhabited. In the remaining 
1,144 villages there were 9,758 village officials bearing the following 
designations:— 


(1) G.O., No. 677, of tho 6th April 1864, pnniprraphs 20-22. 

(2) G.O., No. 2,267, of the 16th DecomVr 1861 

(3) G.cPof tho 30th Juno 1866, paragraphs 12 and 13. 

(4) Pto .-codings of the Board of Revenue, No. '-,265, of tbo 2nd September 1863. 
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2,662 Pattdmaniyagfcrs (Village Heads). 

814 Karnams. 

3,813 Vettiyiins. 

1,794 Tali&ries (Village Watchmen). 

174 Shroffs. 

18 Vattarayasams (Clerks under Revenue Inspectors). 

185 Tandalkarans (Village Collectors performing the duties 
partly of Peons and partly of Shroffs). 

6 Ur Sevagans (Village Peons). 

59 Muppans (Water Distributors). 

85 Nirdnies ( Do ). 

2 Kondiotties (Impounders of Stray Cattle). 

19 Pannaigarans (Assistant Manigars). 


CuAPTEnXII. 
Revenue 
History, 
Part III. 


Mr. Banbury proposed to dispense with the services of all these 
officials, except the Patt&maniy agars, Karnams, Vettiy&ns, Tali&ries, 
and Yattardyasams. The Board in the orders passed on this letter 
agreed with the Collector, except as regards the Vattar&yasams, 
whom they directed should also be dispensed with as the pay of 
Clerks for Revenue Inspectors could not be charged to Village 
Service Funds. Mr. Banbury proposed to form the 1,255 villages 
in the district into 702 groups, but the Board considered that the 
grouping had been earned too far, and directed the Collector to revise 
his proposals in this particular. As regards the question as to how 
far the post of Karnam and Maniyagar were to be considered here¬ 
ditary, the Board in the same Proceedings directed that the office of 
Karnam should continue to be non-mirdssi, but that in practice 
the next heir of the last incumbent, duly qualified in education, 
character, and conduct, should always have the preference over others. 
When however a Karnam was convicted of any serious offence 
involving moral turpitude the claim of his family was to lapse. 
The same rule was to be followed in the case of Maniyagars. - 

In his reply to these Proceedings, Mr. Banbury proposed to 
raise the number of clubbed villages to 810/ The Board' approved 
of the amended scheme and the following village establishment was 
eventually sanctioned by Government 8 : 


1 

Office. 

No. 

Cost per 

1 Annum. ( 
* | 

Karnams .. 

Moniyagars .. • • 

Vettiy^ns *. 

Tali&ries 

Total .. 

_ _________—-— i — 

810 

870 

864 

964 

RS. 

68,604 

36.498 

31,104 

34,704 

3,508 

1,70,910 


{•}) JTiUI i.-mugo U l KUO WUUKl V/V. - 

(6) Collector to Hoard, No. 89, of 30th April 1809. 

(7) Board’s Proceedings, No. 6925, of 15th Soptemni 9 . 

(8) 0,0., No. 965, of 19th Juno 1870, K.D. 
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Chapter XII. One Kamam was to be allotted to each village, and these 
ij™ officers were to receive pay according to the following scale per 
Part hi. mensem :— 


RS. 

In villages the revenue of which was above Rs. 4,000 .. 9 

Do. do. of above Rs. 2,000 and less than 

Rs. 4,000 . . 8 

Do. do. of above Rs. 1,000 and less than 

Rs. 2,000 .7 

Do. do. of under Rs. 1,000 .. ..6 


The Maniyagars, who were to be also the Village Munsifs, 
were to receive Rupees 3-8-0 per mensem, and the Talidries 
and Vettiyans Rupees 3 each. The cost of this establislmient was 
estimated, as already stated, at Rupees 1,70,910 per annum. To 
meet this expenditure the following funds were available:—It was 
calculated that the Village Service Cess would produce 
Rupees 96,365 per annum, and this cess was when necessary to 
be supplemented by grants from the General Village Service Fund 
which was to consist of (1) the annual deduction from the revenue 
of the district instead of the abolished katlai silavu amounting to 
Rupees 63,790; (2) the amount that would be realized by the 
enfranchisement of the Service Indms estimated at Rupees 9,544; 
(3) the interest derived from the amoimt of the fund that had 
accumulated up till then, calculated to be about Rupees 75,000 
a-year. 

The revised Village Establishment was introduced in October 
1870. The actual amount realized by the enfranchisement of 
the Village Service Indms was Rupees 9,639. The proceeds of the 
Village Service Cess are about Rupees 1,15,000 a-year, and the 
balance standing to the credit of the General Service Fund oil the 
31st March 1876 was Rupees 72,406. 

Examination Towards the conclusion of his final report on the settlement 
in: Litutod by 0 f the district, Mr. Ruckle had remarked that, notwithstanding 
wUha'viovP all the precautions taken, the change of system introduced by 
of the new settlement had been too good an opportunity to. be lost, 
and that there could be no doubt that in some cases irrigated 
IJUC lands had been entered as dry, deductions made for waste that 
did not exist, &c., but that these errors could easily be brought 
to light by a thorough examination of the fields made as soon 
as the maps and registers had been prepared. 9 Acting on this 
suggestion the Collector, Mr. Banbury, in 1869, commenced 1 a 
complete examination (aznutish) of the entire district with the 
view of detecting any frauds or mistakes that might havo been 


( ,] ) Lott' r from Deputy Director of Rovcjquc Sot l km out to Director, dutul 30th 
May I8G0, paragraph C>2. 




committed. The inquiry at first progressed but slowly owing Chapter XII. 
to the limited staff available for employment on it, but in March the Revenue- 
Government sanctioned the temporary transfer of the Salem 
Settlement Party to Triohinopoly to assist in the examination. 10 
The azmaish went on through the whole of that year and was 
finished in Fasli 1280 (1870-71), the result being that a 
large extent of concealed cultivation was discovered, various 
other frauds and mistakes detected, and no less than Ils. 2,39,990 
brought to account as the direct result of the examination. 

In G.O., No. 418, of the 8th March 1871, Government Mr. Ban- 
directed Mr. Banbury, who was then Director of Bevenue ^^ing^e 
Settlement, to submit a report on the evasions of revenue causes of tho 
detected by means of the examination set on foot by him when ^s 10118. 
Collector, showing how there came to bo opportunity for them 
and how they might be guarded against for the future. In his 
reply to this order 11 Mr. Banbury commenced by enumerating 
tho frauds that had been detected as follows:— 

I. False porambokes, or portions of fields untruly asserted to 
be uneultivable, and thus deducted from the area of tho 
survey fields. 

II. Wet lands falsely entered as dry. 

III. Garden lands irrigated by baling and fraudulently declared 

to be dry. 

IV. Waste land cultivated but not brought to account. 

V. Water-rate not charged upon dry lands, both Government 
and Indm, to which Government water had been taken. 

VI. Second crop raised on single crop wet lands, both Govern¬ 
ment and Indm, but not brought to account. 

VII. Cultivation upon prohibited spots, such as channel-banks* 
village-sites, burning-grounds, &c., the assessment upon 
which should have been brought to Su'dy Jamd or extra 
sources. 

Of these items, the three first were frauds which, when detected, 
were set right for ever and could not occur again. Mr. Banbury 
makes the following remarks regarding them :— 

“ There is no doubt that the ryots took greatly to heart the False 
discovery of excess areas in their holdings by tho survey, and tried poramfcokos. 
their utmost to do away with what they disapproved oi and 
dnaded as likely eventually to enhance their assessment. In 
Triohinopoly, in collusion with tho Ivarnams, the ryots made out 
that channels and other unprofitable plots, beyond.those which had 
already been properly allowed for, had been unfairly included in 

(10) G O., No. 717. of tho 17th March 1809. 

(11) Director of Revenue Settlement .to Chief Secretary to Government, No. 

071-28, of tin 10th June 1872. 
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their holdings, and should consequently also be deducted from the 
occupied area. In this they were partially successful. 

“ The two next items—wet lands fraudulently entered as dry and 
garden lands irrigated by baling fraudulently entered as dry—were 
similarly incorrectly recorded owing to the untrue representation of 
the Kamams and landholders. These evasions were duly corrected 
and brought to their proper heads together with any other lands 
which the examinations showed had been changed into wet, or 
garden irrigated by baling, subsequent to the introduction of tho 
new settlement. 

« The next cases,” Mr. Banbury remarks, “ comprised items of 
concealment which it was intended should be brought to light by 
the annual azmaisli or examinations; but in respect to which, 
owing to this check being now unavoidably little more than nominal, 
advantage was taken to defraud tho State. 

1 8 £.—Waste cultivated but not brought to account. Patches of 
waste land were in some cases newly entered upon, and in others 
surreptitiously annexed to existing cultivation without being brought 
to account. In some instances this was owing to the connivance of tho 
Karnam; in others to his apathy or his ignorancebf the real boundaries 
of the fields.” In cases where tho scrutiny set on foot by Mr. 
Banbury showed that the cultivation had been going on upon these 
tracts for two or three years, assessment was levied from the 
introduction of the settlement. Mr. Banbury remarks that the 
only remedy for this kind of fraud is a strict azmaish. 

2nd. —Water-rate not charged upon dry lands to which 
Grovemment water is taken. “ This is an ovasion, ” Mr. Banbury 
observes, “ which like the nex^ item, second crop not brought to 
account, is the Karnam’s opportunity. A rigid examination is the 
only method by which this fraud can be checked, although when a 
channel is improved it is, of course, only natural that the settling 
officer should look for better results under the head of water-rato. 
It may also be said that this item of evasion is more frequently 
brought to notice by petitions than any other, as the fact of water 
being surreptitiously taken, or baled away when the supply is 
diminishing, engenders envy and discord resulting in a representa¬ 
tion to the authorities.” 

3rd ,—Second crop raised on wet lands, but not brought 
to account. This item of revenue, Mr. Banbury remarked, must 
always be most difficult to realize, and he considered that, in order 
to guard against fraud under this head, there should in Triohi- 
nopoly be two examinations, one at the end of July, when the 
first crop is just beginning to grow, and another at tho c-nd 
of Boeember, when the second crop null bo prettj- clearly distin¬ 
guishable. 
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Mr. Banbury went on to observo that the extension of the Chapter Nil. 
compounding system was the best method of meeting the difficulty Revenue 
and of seeming the revenue without worry to the people or oppor- paktTu. 

tunities for trickery. Much of the wet land in Trichinopoly, he - 

pointed out, had been compounded for at one-third and one- 
fourth of the first-crop assessment by Mr. Buckle with the consent 
of the ryots, and thus, although the area upon which the second 
crop was to be levied was greatly circumscribed, still the ryots and 
karnams did not let the opportunity slip, and second crops were 
raised on the uncompounded lands free from any demand. To 
make the system more effectual, he considered that compounding 
should be introduced throughout the wet lands in the taluqs, 
descending even to one-fiftli where the water-supply was scanty, 
but with the proviso that the rate of composition should never be 
below one rupee, except when the writer was raised by picottahs 
or other appliances, in which cases deduction might be made. 

The last item to be considered w r as cultivation of poramhoke . 

These encroachments, “ so peculiarly delightful to the mind of the 
Indian cultivator,” would, in Mr. Banbury’s opinion, doubtless 
continue to the end of the chapter. “ Boundary stones, or even 
theodolite stations, are altogether ignored when a piece of road, 
channel, village-site, or other poramhoke is to be added each year, 
bit by bit, to the neighbouring cultivation. In out-of-the-w T ay 
localities this annexation goes on apace, and even roads are altogether 
appropriated by the adjoining cultivators. The examinations 
showed that the Trichinopoly ryots had not been backward in this 
work of aggression, and the assessment on the areas thus discovered 
was brought to “ Stray Jama ” with prohibitation against future 
cultivations, except in a few cases where it w r as found that the 
permission might be safely granted.” 

The effects of the examination that he had made w'ould, 

Mr. Banbury considered, no doubt last for some time, but he was 
of opinion that, after the lapse of five years or so, it would be 
advisable to institute a similar investigation, more especially as the 
spread of cultivation on waste dry lands might, by that time, 
certainly be looked for. 

Mr. Banbury’s report was referred to the Board of Revenue 
for their remarks, and, in their Proceedings on the subject, it was 
observed that the water charge on second-crop cultivation, both in 
It yotwdri and Imim. land, was evidently extensively evaded wherever 
the consolidated charge for watering a second crop had not been 
introduced. As the advantages of this composition were univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, the Board considered that there could be no 
hardship in insisting on the universal adoption <1 the consolidated 
two-crop water charge in all tracts where a second crop was often 

30 





Chapter XII. grown, and that the ryots might be not unfairly coerced into it by 
Revenue the alternative of having to pay the full charge upon water taken 
Vart°1LI f° r a second-crop. 12 Government, however, were not prepared to 

- sanction the plan of coercion recommended by the Board, but 

directed that every opportunity should be taken of extending tho 
system of compounding. 13 

The following statement shows the extent to which second-crop 
assessment was compounded for at the settlement and in each year 
since in the several taluqs in the district 


Fasli. 

Trichinopoly 

Taluq. 

" Musiri 
Taluq. 

Kulittalai 

Taluq. 

Fcrumbalur 

Taluq. 

Udaiy&r- 

pdlavam 

Taluq. 

Total. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent, 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

| Assessment. 

1 



ACB. 

ss. 

ACS. 

R8. 

ACS. 

R8. 

ACS. 

RS. 

ACS. 

R8. 

ACS. 

| ES. 

1274* 


14,062 

23,272 

5,825 

8,811 

5,655 

9,492 

3,538 

5,583 

327 

355 

29,407' 47,513 

1276 


6 

5 

,, 

,, 

7 

14 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. • 

12 

19 

127G 


t # 

,. 

., 

.. 

17 

21 

.. 

.. 


.. 

17 

21 

1277 



# f 

, , 

,. 

., 

,, 

,, 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•. 

.. 

1278 



# # 

77 

158 

. • 

,. 


.. 


.. 

77 

158 

1279 


*276 

249 

713 

1.029 

228 

378 

2,376 

2,679 

365 

394 

3,958 

4,729 

1280 


13t 

240 

359 

408 

4G 

54 

58 

60 

53 

71 

654 

833 

1281 


18 

40 

80 

118 

,, 

,. 

14 

18 

.. 

., 

112 

176 

1282 


40 

80 

58 

67 

,, 

,, 

11 

15 

,, 

.. 

109 

1G2 

1283 


19 

170 

7 

12 

10 

18 

10 

17 

.. 

,. 

118 

217 

1284 


142 

539 

8 

8 

21 

21 

9 

13 

1 

1 

181 

582 

1285 


49 

92 

4 

3 

,. 

,, 

1G 

34 

.. 

.. 

69 

129 

12SG 


46 

89 

20 

36 







66 

124 

Total 

•• 

14,867 

24,776 

7,151 

10,649 

5,984 

9,998 

G,G32 

8,419 

746 

821 

34,780 

54,CC3 


* Settlement year. 


Financial It will be remembered that Mr. Puckle, in his final report 

BoUlemwi? 10 the settlement, had expressed his belief that in five years 

the reduction of assessment caused by it would certainly be mado 
up and that the revenue would amount to even more than it did 
before its introduction, and the Board of Revenue and Government 
expressed their agreement with him in this view. 11 This expecta¬ 
tion has unfortunately not been borne out by experience. For tho 
first few years after the introduction of the settlement there was a 
steady rise in revenue, but since then the figures have fluctuated, and 
at the end of Fasli 1285 (1875-76), although eleven years had then 

(12) Proceedings of the Bourd of Revenue, No. 1,696, of the 2Gth August 1872. 

(13) G.O., No. 1,498, of the 28th October 1872. 

(14) Letter from the Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to the Director, 
dot. d 30th May 1865, paragraph 54 ; Proceedings of tho Board, No. 3,641, of tho 
28th May 1866, paragraph 7 ; and G.O., No. 2,523, of tho 19th Soptembcr 18G6, 
paragraph 6. 
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elapsed since the settlement, the collections were still Rupees 1,47,305 CuArTEaXlI. 
below what was realized in the year previous to its introduction. 15 Revenue 
M uch has been written regarding the failure of the revenue to show p^t° n f . 

that elasticity that was expected, and many causes have been assigned - 

for the disappointing result. In his Settlement Report for Fasli 
1281 (1871-72) the then Collector of the district, Mr. Pennington, 
showed that the land revenue had fallen Rupees 38,340 when 
compared with the previous year, Fasli 1280 (1870-71), or Rupees 
1,59,533 when compared with that of the year immediately preceding 
the settlement, and ascribed this fall to large relinquishments of land 
caused by a failure of rain in August 1871. Explanation was 
called for, and Mr. Pennington reported at length on the subject to 
the Board. 16 In their Proceedings reviewing the Collector’s letter 
the Board observed that the year regarding which explanation had 
been called for, Fasli 1281 (1871-72), showed much greater relin¬ 
quishments of land than usual, smaller acquisitions, and less second- 
crop cultivation. The Collector had explained that the land was so 
lightly assessed that the cultivators vrere continually tempted to 
take up more than they could manage. This was specially the case 
immediately after the new settlement was introduced, and the 
occupied area was being gradually reduced in consequence. It rose 
from 727,000 acres in Fasli 1273 to 800,000 acres in Fasli 1274, 
the settlement year. Since then it had risen to 1,032,000 acres, 
and it was then 993,000 acres. Another reason for large relinquish¬ 
ments was that the cultivators were in the habit of throwing up 
land for the years dining which it must lie fallow. Those tw f o 
causes were permanent, but the chief cause, tvs., the failure of rain 
in August 1871, w r as temporary. The ryots, it was said, saw reason 
to expect a bad season and gave up their land knowing that they 
would be able to get it again if the season turned out to be 
favorable. The Board were disposed to think that the difference 
of revenue in Faslis 1280 and 1281, viz., Rupees 38,348, had been 
sufficiently accounted for and need cause no alarm, especially as 
the effect of the discovery of concealed cultivation by Mr. Banbury 
was still felt in Fasli 1281. 

As regards the largo decree that had taken place since the * 
settlement, the Board remarked that from Fasli 1259 to Fasli 1208 
the revenue was not stationary, and even declined a little. Faslis 
1269 to 1273 were year's of rising prices and exceptional prosperity, so 
that the rapid increase from 14 lakhs to 16{. lakhs was not to be 




(15) The collections under Land Rc* .me and Lrmd Rc^nno ^ for 

Fa, i 1273 (the } ear before the scttlemnit'; urn Lupu.-s 1C,..M0o.l0.ll and for 
F.-ihli i,>85 Rupees 15,16,71*. 1 compared lb . , two year, and exclu,, d Fall 
.128(1, as in that year the district sdhrod m n consid.iuhlo . trnm famine. 

(16) Letter from Collector to B ird, ho. «1, of * liu, h L .3. 
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Cha:--ter XII. wondered at; but it might well be doubted that the revenue would 
RnyiTxuE have been maintained at the level of Fasli 1273 even if there 
Taut Hi’ had been no settlement. The settlement caused a great —and the 

- Board feared an unnecessarily great—diminution, but the area of 

occupied land and the revenue had been steadily increasing since. 
The figures of Faslis 1279 and 1280 were abnormally high 
because of the large quantity of concealed cultivated land brought 
to account by Mr. Banbury, much of which, as might have been 
expected, was given up directly afterwards. The occupied area and 
revenue probably reached their normal condition in Fasli 1281, and 
the increase of 24 per cent, in occupation and in revenue since 
the settlement was considered to be reassuring. 17 In the order 
passed on these Proceedings, Government remarked that they still 
held the opinion expressed in G.O., No. 2,523, of the 19th Septem¬ 
ber I860, to the effect that, in consequence of the simple and 
moderate character of the new land-tax, the district would steadily 
advance in wealth and that the condition of the people had been 
materially improved. 13 

In the following year there was again a decline in the land 
revenue of the district, and the Director of Revenue Settlement, 
Mr. Banbury, in sending on to the Board his annual report regard¬ 
ing those districts that have been settled by his department, made 
the following remarks on the subject: — 

He observed that, strange to say, in Trichinopoly, where the 
assessment had been so liberally lightened, the revenues did not 
exhibit the increase year by year that might be reasonably 
expected, although prices kept up and the seasons were favorable. 
The land revenue of the past fasli stood at Rupees 38,505 below 
that of the previous twelve months, and there still remained a 
sum of Rupees 1,98,038 to be made good before the revenue 
demand would touch that of the year previous to the new regime. 

Mr. Pennington, the Collector, it was stated, had assigned three 
causes for these disheartening residts :— 

(1.) The springing up of a most deleterious grass in the dry 
lands owing to heavy rains. 

(2.) The retention in their pattas of more land than the ryots 
can cultivate. 

(3). The fact that much land had been taken up on speculation. 
The Collector Lad added that the real cause had yet to be ascer¬ 
tained. “ No doubt,” Mr. Banbury observed, “ the matter is very 
perplexing, as lands are relinquished which now pay less than they 
did before the new settlement. It can, 1 think, only he accounted 
for by the last of the above reasons, and is owing to large tracts of 

(17) Proceedings of the Bonrd of Hovenne, I s * o. 925, of the 3rd Juno 1873. 

(18) (j.Ko. 721, of th 12th July 1873 
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dry land having heon taken up under the expectation that the Chatter XII 
assessment would he decreased, and the venture prove remunerative. 

The first anticipation was realized no douht, hut the second has i> aut III. 

ended in disappointment, and thus the lands have been abandoned. - 

Under the old regime a ryot probably cultivated a little area well, 
and under the new a larger area badly, so that he has had to 
restrict his operations. It has, I believe, been urged that the 
examinations into concealed cultivation, which I made as Collector 
in Faslis 1278 and 1279, tended to increase rdzin&mdhs and to 
decrease second-crop wet culture. Mr. Pennington does not, 
however, allege this as a reason, and it can hardly be one, as 
lands surreptitiously occupied, which the ryots had to pay for 
owing to the “ Azmaish,” would have been tlirown up long ere 
Fasli 1282, and although the ryots are glad enough to get a second 
crop if they can without paying for it, still the knowledge 
that they were likely to have to do so owing to the examinations 
would not have deterred them from raising this second crop, the 
average assessment on which is under Rupees 2-8-0 per acre.” 10 


In their review of this report the Board remarked that the 
financial aspect of the district was still disappointing. “ So much,” 
it is observed, “ has been written regarding the Trichinopoly 
settlement and its results that the Board need only point out that 
the main cause of the falling off in dry is to be attributed to the 
relinquishment of lands which were taken up very extensively 
when the rates were reduced as a venture that has not tinned out 
to be so favorable as was anticipated. Any reduction in “ wet ’’ 
can only be recouped by extended irrigation works, as, speaking 
generally, there is but little wet waste wherewith to make good the 
amount foregone on the cultivated area, liius the settlement 
officers of the present day are apparently very careful that the 
rates on the wet lands, particularly those of high agricultural 
value, are not unduly reduced. 

The Board have in this last paragraph hinted at what, in the 
opinion of almost all the officials, whether European or jN at la o, 
employed of late years in the district, uns I he real mistake made in 
the new settlement, namely, that the rates imposed on the lands in 
the irrigated valley of the Cauvery were not high enough. It is 
generally considered that the rates on <by lands have not been 
unreasonably reduced. The soil of these lands is, as a rule, by no 
means very good throughout the distrust, and the rainfall is very 
precarious.' In fact a good dry erop a m all the taluqs the excep¬ 
tion, and an indifferent or had one the rule. The irrigated lands 


(10) LuttM* from Director Revenue 
17th December 1873. 

(20] Board's Prot codings, No. '-’ n h '•;* 


Settlement to Board, No. 2,773-OG, of 
the 3rd February 1874. 
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Chatter XII. along the Cauvery and its channels however are, with few unim- 
History 2 P 0 ^ exce pti° ns > simply magnificent. Regarding this point there 
Part III! seems to have been some misapprehension when the scheme for a 

-revised settlement was under consideration. For example the 

Board of Revenue, in the last Proceedings passed by them on the 
subject, before the final orders of Government were passed, include 
among the “ circumstances of the district ” “ inditferent irrigation 
even as regards the Cauvery-irrigated lands ” and “ a limited and 
a very fluctuating market.” They also observed that the channels 
from the Upper Anicut are at so high a level that it is only when 
the river is in tolerablo flood that the water runs down them, and 
that much labor and expense is incurred by the ryots in forming 
korambus to divert the stream into the channels. 21 The foregoing, 
it will be generally acknowledged, is a more unfavorable view of 
the irrigated portions of the district than the facts actually 
warrant. The Cauvery is a river that seldom or ever fails; one 
year no doubt is better than another, but the worst is on the whole 
very favorable. For example in Fasli 1286 (1876-77) the 
famine year, when the supply of water in the Cauvery was decidedly 
scanty and great apprehensions were entertained that it would not 
be sufficient to enable the wet crops in Tanj ore District to reach 
maturity, the irrigated lands along tho Cauvery in Tricliinopoly 
gave Revenue Officers no cause for anxiety, and excellent crops 
were obtained, by the sale of which enormous prices were realized. 
No doubt there was more trouble with the korambus than usual, 
and there were disputes between some of the ryots of Musiri and 
Kulittalai Taluqs and those of Triehinopoly as to the periods during 
which these should be cut. This, however, did not occur till 
February, and the crops at stake were in reality only a limited 
extent of second-crop paddy, principally in the Ldlgudi Division at 
the end of channels taken off at the Upper Anicut. The great mass 
of the irrigated lands were not affected by this, and were safe 
throughout. From the early revenue history of the district we 
learn, no doubt, that the lands under the Cauvery were frequently 
flooded, and great injury caused to the soil by the deposits of sand 
with which they were, in consequence, covered. Since the river 
however has been properly embanked, such floods are unknown. 
It must not be forgotten that, although Government had, in sanc¬ 
tioning the scheme for the revised settlement, fixed the highest rates 
of wetland at Rupees 9-4-0, Rupees 8-12-0, and Rupees 8, 22 yet that 
no lands were actually assessed at these rates, the highest imposed 
being Rupees 7-8-0 per acre. In Tanjore and Tinnevelly rates, in 
many cases more than twice the amount of those imposed in Trielii- 
nopoly, are levied on land not gone rally of a superior quality to 


(21) B.mvl’s Prorowliiigs, No. 1,270, of tho 3rd !\! ivh p.mgmphv* uml 3. 
(2fc) G.O., No. 577, of tho 5th April 1801, pfUHgmph 9. 
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those to bo found in the irrigated portions of this district, nndare.it Chapter Nil. 
is believed, paid with ease, and it may therefore, on the whole, be 
reasonably presumed that the rates imposed on the irrigated lands Part n/. 

along the Cauvery in Tricliinopoly might safely bo enhanced to a - 

considerable extent. The South Indian Railway traverses the 
district in two directions, so that there is now no danger of a market 
not being found for whatever amount of grain it can produce. 

The period of thirty years for which the new settlement is to run 
will expire in the official year 1893-94, and it will then be open to 
Government to revise it. 

The following statement shows the act uni collections under Land 
Revenue and Land Revenue, Miscellaneous, for a number of years 
previous to the settlement and since then up till now 23 :— 


Year. 

Land Revenue, j 

Land Revenue 
Miscellaneous. 

Total. 


RS. 

A. 

r. 

ns. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

1261 (1854-55] 


12,01,740 

5 

7 

3,480 

6 

1 

12,05,226 

11 

8 

1265 (1855-56] 


12,29,401 

15 

11 

3,040 

15 

2 

12,32,442 

15 

1 

1200 tl856-57' 

) .. • • ; 

13,95,430 

10 

0 

3,238 

9 

9 

13,98,669 

3 

9 

1207 (1857-58] 

\ .. .. | 

13,50,308 

9 

4 

2,137 

5 

2 

13,52,445 

14 

6 

1268 (1858-59] 


13,58,676 

11 

11 

3,475 

14 

2 

13,62,152 

10 

1 

1269 (1359-60] 


15,14,480 

6 

8 

9,770 

2 

9 

15,24,250 

9 

6 

1270 (1860-61' 

! :: :: 

16,89,984 

11 

11 

8,723 

2 

1 

16,98,707 

14 

0 

1271 (1861.62’ 


15,72,481 

14 

1 

19,216 

12 

7 

15,91,698 

10 

8 

1272 (1862.63! 


16,75,135 

11 

5 

16,753 

0 

0 

16,91,888 

11 

5 

1273 (1863-64 


16,70,598 

3 

10 

23,505 

7 

1 

16,94,103 

10 

11 

1274 (1864-65 ; 


12,84,318 

0 

0 

26,434 

0 

0 

13,10,752 

0 

0 

1275 (1865-66' 

) !! !! 

13,37,329 

3 

0 

42,662 

10 

11 

13,79,991 

13 

11 

1276 (1866-67’ 


13,89,576 

6 

5 

54,351 

0 

2 

14,43,927 

6 

7 

1277 (1867-68* 


13,41,485 

4 

6 

43,138 

6 

0 

13,84,623 

10 

6 

1278 (1808.69] 


14,59,486 

3 

9 

59,222 

5 

3 

15,18,708 

9 

0 

1279 (1809.70 ; 

)t !! li 

14,75,932 

14 

9 

1,94,276 

10 

0 

16,70,209 

8 

9 

1280 (1870-71’ 

) 

16,28,602 

3 

5 

98,065 

13 

0 

17,26,668 

0 

6 

1281 (1871-72’ 


13,82,819 

9 

8 

75,461 

4 

9 

14,58,280 

14 

5 

1282 (1872-73 


14,39,251 

2 

2 

87,778 

5 

0 

15,27,029 

7 

2 

1283 (1873-74 1 

} .. .. 

13,58,126 

5 

3 

66,874 

9 

0 

14,25,000 

14 

3 

1284 (1874-75 : 


14,81,806 

14 

11 

83,609 

10 

3 

15,65,416 

9 


1285 (1875.7C’ 


! 14,46,488 

0 

0 

1,00,310 

0 

0 

15,46,798 

0 

0 

1286 (1876.77 


! 12,95,397 

0 

0 

! 77,329 

0 

0 

13,73,326 

0 

0 


oiiucuiuiiv Jtur* 

t Year in whicli concealed cultivation was brought to account by Mr. Banbury. 

Not long after the introduction of the new settlement it was Proposal to 
found that “considerable mistakes bad been made in the survey of 
the district, and inconvenience was also felt owing to the fields 
having been demarcated with earthen mounds which had rapidly 
disappeared. These defects were brought to notice more than once, 
and eventually Government sanctioned the redemarcation of two 


(23) It must bo remembered that the figure* given hero represent the cHml 
colin!,• s. I think that they will be found to be accurate. It was found impos. 
(siblo tj got trustworthy figures previous to l' ,: i 
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Chatter XII. villages in the district by the Survey Department as a preliminary 

Revenue: to the redemarcation of the entire district . 24 

History, 

Part III. The villages selected were Kulittalai and Kallapalli, botli in the 
Kullittalai Taluq. The redemarcation was carried out by Captain 
Cloete, whose report regarding its results was sent on to the Director 
of Revenue Settlement through the Director of Revenue Survey. 
Mr. Puckle, who was then Director of Revenue Settlement, in sending 
on this letter to the Board of Revenue, remarked that, as the Board 
were aware, there were but few demarcation marks standing in 
the Trichinopoly District. Some taluqs had been surveyed without 
demarcation, others demarcated with earthen mounds, and only in 
a few instances had stones been erected as field-marks. In the 
villages which had been demarcated as an experiment there were no 
field-marks to be found, but Captain Cloete, it was stated, had 
experienced no difficulty in tracing the survey fields in the 
irrigated lands, the edges forming the boundaries of these fields 
not having been shifted since the survey. In tho dry lands it 
was stated that greater difficulty had been experienced more 
especially in the river-bed, but that the people knew their own 
fields which were mostly gardens supplied by baling, and practically 
a Revenue Officer would have little difficulty in tracing the survey 
fields in the dry lands also. The errors discovered by Captain 
Cloete in the survey were, Mr. Buckle considered, mostly trifling 
and to be accounted for partly by the absence of marks on the 
ground and^mrtly by the method of computation in use wiion tho 
survey of Trichinopoly was made. 

To redemark the villages would, Mr. ruckle remarked, cost 
Rupees 150 per square mile or three lakhs for the entire district. 
Rcdemarcation would of course necessitate resurvey, and resurvey 
would necessitate resettlement. The district had been surveyed 
and settled only eleven years previously, and it was early yet to 
think of repeating these processes. The Survey Department had 
pressing work to perform elsewhere, and the expediency of complet- 
* ing tho survey of the entire Presidency before returning to resurvey 
any district was therefore urged. Captain Cloete had shown that 
the survey maps and settlement registers were quite sufficient to 
enable him to trace the fields throughout the irrigated lands, and 
Mr. Puckle considered that the probabilities were that, with tho 
aid of known fields and the topographical details shown in the 
maps, there were virtually not five per cent, of the fields in each 
village that could be distinctly traced. Dven these could he 
guessed near enough, and an outlay of three lakhs of rupees, it 
was urged, was out of all proportion to the benefit to be derived by 
securing accuracy in the definition of a few dry fields here and 


(24) G.O., No. 1,219, R.D., of the 25th September 1874. 
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tlioro. Mr. Pucfele therefore recommended that Triehinopoly should 
hr left as it was till the completion of the settlement and survey 
of the other districts of the Presidency* 25 


In their Proceedings reviewing this letter the Board remarked 
that they were not so sanguine as Mr. Puckle seemed to be as to 
the ease with which the fields could be identified from the survey 
maps and the extent to which these could bo utilized for practical 
purposes; but, as they were unable to suggest any more economical 
means of attaining the end in view, they endorsed Mr. Puckle’s 
recommendation. 26 The Government took the same view of the 
question, and all idea of redemarcating or resurveying the district 
during the currency of the present settlement has now been 
abandoned. Since the date of this discussion there is nothing of 
the importance to record regarding the revenue history of the 
district* 



CnAiTr.it XII. 

Revenue 
History, 
Part III. 


The following is a list of the officers who have held the post of List of tho 
Collector of Triehinopoly up to the present time:— 1 Sectors <>f 

L Trichino}>oly. 

J. Wallace, August 1801 to April 1804. * 

F. ICinlock, Head Assistant Collector in charge, April 1804 to 
‘ June 1805. 


H. II* Young, Sub-Collector in immediate charge of the district 
during the tin\g that it was joined with Tanjore, Juno 1805 
to June 1808* 

G. Garrow, August 1808 to June 1809. 

R. H. Young, Head Assistant Collector in charge, June 18(40 
to October 1809* 

G. F. Travers, October 1809 to March 1815. 

C. M* Lushington, March 1815 to August 1828. 

G. W. Saunders, August 1823 to November 1826. 

H. Dickinson, Novomber 1826 to Docomber 1828. 

N* S. Cameron, January 1829 to Fobruary 18.31. 

K. Nelson, March 1831 to April 1832. 
n. M. Blair, April 1832 to May 1838. 

W. 0. Ogilvie, May 1838 to February 1839. 

A, P. Onslow, February 1839 to March 1841, 

W* Elliot, March 1847 to November 1848. 

A. P. Onslow, November 1848 to December 1848. 

E. Malt by, December 1848 to March 1851. 

J. Bird, March 1851 to August 1858. 

M. J. Walhouso, September 1858 to Novomber 1853, 

J. Bird, November 1858 to April I860. 

M. B. McDonell, May 1860 to February 1863. 

M. J. Walhouse, February 1863 to January 1864. 


(25) L ttor from Director o/ Revenue Settlement to Hoard, No. 1,441-40, duted 
15th July 1875. 

(20) Proceedings of tho Board of Revenue, No. 2,419, of the 20th August 1875 

31 
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J. Fraser, January 1864 to April 1864. 
iE R. McDonell, April 1864 to February 1866. 
C. N. Pocbin, February 1866 to September 1866. 
G. VansAgnew, September 1866 to October 1866. 
G. Banbury, October 1866 to March 1867. 

G. VansAgnew, March 1867 to December 1867. 
C. T. Longley, December 1867 to October 1868. 

G. Banbury, October 1868 to January 1870. 

W. M. Cadell, January 1870 to December 1870. 
W. McQrUhae, December 1870 to April 1871. 

W. S. Whiteside, April 1871 to April 1872. 

A. McC. Webster, April 1872 to July 1872. 

J. B. Pennington, July 1872 to May 1875. 

H. Sewell, May 1875. 


In all twenty-nine Collectors in seventy-seven years, giving an 
average tenure of office of about two years and seven months for 
•each officer. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

HE VENUE ADMINISTRATION, ABKARI, SALT, STAMPS, 
POSTAL DEPARTMENT, METRICAL SCALES. 


Revenue Administration — Revenue Divisions. — Tahsildars.—-Deputy Tahsildars. 
— Revenue Inspectors. — Village Officials. — District Ilukiinintvni/ih. Arkari— 
AbMri Revenue up to 1875. — The Excise System.—Manufacture of Arrack.— 
Toddy Farms— Number of Shops in tho District. Salt. Stamps. Postal 
Department. Metrical Scales. 


Revenue Administration. * Chap. XIII. 

Revenue 

The Collector lias authority throughout the whole of the district Administua. 
in revenue matters ; but, for convenience of administration, the T10 _^f c - 
district is split up into divisions, each of which is placed under Iteycnuc 
a separate officer. The Head Assistant Collector is in charge of dm81tua ' 
Musiri and Kulittalai, his head-quarters being at Musiri. The 
Deputy Collector, on general duties, is in charge of I erumbalur 
and TJdaiyarpalayam, his head-quarters being at Ariyalur in the 
latter taluq. If there is an Assistant Collector in the district 
who has passed the lower standard, he, as a rule, is placed in revenuo 
charge of Trichinopoly Taluq. If there is no qualified Assistant, 
o. Temporary Deputy Collector is generally in charge of the taluq. 

Of late years the Collector has almost never had any direct revenue 
charge. In addition to the officers already mentioned, there is . 
another Deputy Collector employed in the district, who is in 
chargoof the Treasury, and remains permanently m Inclnnopoly. 

Previous to the year 1861 the district was divided into the Taluq.. 
following nine taluqs: K6ndd,L41gudi,Musiri, Turiuyur Vettukatti, 
Manapparai, Vdlikandapuram, Ariyalur, and Udaiydrpdlaynm. 

In 1861 Mr. Polly’s scheme for tho revision of taluqs and taluq 
establishments was introduced, and tte number of taluqs reduced 
from nine to five. The old Ldlgudi and Kondd Talnqs wore amalga¬ 
mated and formed into the presenti taluq of Trichinopoly, with 
head-quarters at Trichinopoly ; Jettukatti and Manapparai 
were joined together in one taluq, Kulittalai, with head-quarters 
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CwAr. XI3I. at the village of that name. Out of the old Musiri and Turaiyfir 
^DMiN^riiA ^ U( l s the new Musiri Taluq was formed, with head-quarters at 
tiojc,&c. * Musiri; while V&likandapurara, Ariyalur and Udaiydrpdlayam 

- were divided into two new taluqs, Perumbaldr, with head-quarters 

at the village of the same name, and Udaiydrpdlayam, head¬ 
quarters at Jeyamkondasolapuram. 


Tahsildars. The following statement shows the grades to which the several 
taluqs in the district belong 


Taluq. 

Grade. 

Salary of Tahsildar. 

Trichinopoly 

1st 

250 Rupees per mensem. 

M nsiri 

2nd 

225 do. do. 

Kulittalai 

3rd 

200 do. do. 

Perumhalur 

4th 

175 do. do. 

U daiy 6 rp&layam 

6th 

150 do. do. 


Each Tahsildar has an establishment, consisting of a Sheristadar 
on Rupees 60 a month, nine Clerks, two of whom draw 20 Rupees 
and the rest Rupees 15 a month, and a Pound Clerk on Rupees 10 
a month, who is paid from Local Funds, and is charged with the 
supervision of the Pound accounts. In the office of the Kulit- 
talai Tahsildar there is also an Urani and a Chattram Clerk on 
Rupees 6 each. Both these officials are paid from Local Funds, 
and have to look after the accounts of the chattrams and hranis 
in the south-west portion of that taluq, transferred from Madura 
District in 1856, to which mdniyam lands are attached. There is 
a Shroff attached to each Tahsildar’s office on Rupees 15, and a 
Deputy Shroff also in Trichinopoly and Musiri on Rupees 10. 
There is a Dufterbund on Rupees 7 in each taluq office. 

IJrputy In Trichinopoly Taluq there are two Deputy Tahsildars, both 

TaheiMars. ^ fi r8 t c l asS) drawing Rupees 100 a month each, stationed in 
Trichinopoly Town and Lalgudi. In Musiri there is one First- 
class Deputy Tahsildar stationed in Turaiyur; in Kulitt&M one of 
the second class, with a salary of Rupees 70 a month, stationed at 
Manapparai; and in Udaiydrp&layam, one of the same class, stationed 
at Kilapaluviir. There is no Deputy Tahsildar in Perumbalur 
Taluq. Up to January 1873 the Ldlgudi Deputy Tahsildar was 
second class, and the Manapparai first class. Each Deputy Tahsil- 
dar has an establishment of two Clerks on Rupees 15 each, and ono 
Dufterbund on Rupees 7, with the exception of the Kilapaluviir 
Deputy Tahsildar, who has only one Clerk and a Dufterbund. 
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The following statement gives some particulars regarding the Chai\ xm 
Revenue Inspectors employed in the district:— " 


Taluq. 


Trichinopoly 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Musiri 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kulittalai 
Do. 

Do. 

Perumbahir 
Do. 

Do. 

U daiy£rp£layam 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Grade of 
Inspector. 

Salary. 

Head-quarters. 

Number of 
Villages, in¬ 
cluding Tn&m 
and Zernin- 
ddri, in each 
Range. 


1st 


RS. 

30 

Ailur 

118 

• • 

2nd 


25 

Manachanellur 

128 

.. 

3rd 


20 

Pnvdliir 

94 

.. 

»> 


20 - 

Kundur ., 

96 

0 . 

1st 


30 

Eragudi 

36 

, , 

2nd 


25 

Chettikulam 

40 

, . 

3rd 


20 

Musiri ., ., 

64 

,, 

ft 


20 

Kannanbr .. 

41 

.. 

1st 


30 

Nangapuram 

• 34 

.. 

2nd 


25 

Kulittalai . . 

35 

.. 

3rd 


20 

Kistnar&yapuram . , 

46 

. . 

1st 


30 

Ranjengedi 

82 

., 

2nd 


25 

Perumbalur ,. 

75 

. * 

3rd 


20 

Ivolattur 

90 

,. 

1st 


30 

Kilapaluvur 

135 

.. 

2nd 


25 

Kuruvalappar-k6vil. 

85 


3rd 


20 

Tamaraipundi 

149 

* • 

a 


20 

Pal ii r 

114 


R EVENT 15 

Administra¬ 
tion, &c. 

Revenue 

Inspectors. 


In Kulittalai Taluq the Deputy Tahsildar does the work of a 
Reveuue Inspector in 19 Government, 17 indm, and 100 zeminddri 
villages, and in Musiri Taluq the Deputy Tahsildar does similar 
Work in 32 Government, 4 indm, and 17 zeminddri villages. 

An account of the reorganisation of the village establishment Village 
introduced in 1870 has already been given in Chapter XII. There ofhc,alH * 
ai'o only four descriptions of village officials paid by Government 
ni the district. These are the village headman or maniyagar, who 
collects the revenue, and who also, as a Village Magistrate and 
Muusif, settles petty criminal eases and civil disputes ; the account¬ 
ant or karnam, who keeps the revenue accounts; the talidri or 
village watchman ; and the vettiydn, who may be described as a 
village peon. 

There is at present no sanctioned hukumndmdh for the district. District 
When the new settlement was introduced, the Collector was directed 
to draw up a revised set of rules suitable to the altered state of 
affairs. Considerable delay took place, and at last Mr. Banbury, in 
his letter to the Board of Revenue, No 270, oi the 27th November 
1866, sent up a hukumndmah with notes and suggestions. This 
letter was recorded in Proceedings, No. 6,569, of the 2nd September 
1869, because the Board had, in their Proceedings of the 17th 
August 1869, No. 6,134, circulated a draft, hukumndmdh, with the 
proposal that it should be in force throughout the Presidency, a 
separate supplement being added for each district, containing suck 
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Chai\ XIII. revenue rules as might he peculiar to it. Eventually tlio Board 

Revenue abandoned the idea of a general hiikumndm&h. 

Administra¬ 
tion, &c. 

Abkari. 

Abkdri Under the head of Abkdri are included (1) the taxes levied on 

io V is 7 75 e UP the manufacture and sale of arrack, (2) the tax levied on the sale of 
toddy, and (3) the amount realized from licenses granted for the 
manufacture and sale of country beer, and for the sale of European 
spirits. The abkdri revenue of the Triohinopoly District was only 
Eupees 16,000 in 1830-31, and fell to 13,373 in 1840-41, but rose 
again to Eupees 24,000 in 1850-51, and to Eupees 25,000 in 
1860-61. In 1865-66 the amount realized under this head was 
Eupees 1,06,000, and in 1866-67, Eupees 1,19,000. In 1869 the 
toddy and arrack farms were sold by taluqs on a three years’ contract 
for Eupees 1,46,600 a year, and in 1872, on similar terms, for 
Eupees 1,40,400 a year. 1 

Th- Excise From the commencement of Fasli 1285 (1875-76) two great 
system. changes were made in the abkdri system in force in the district. 

These were the introduction of the excise system of raising the 
arrack revenue, and the separation of the arrack and toddy farms. 2 
Under the excise system the exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
and selling arrack is assigned to a contractor, selected on tender 
made after public notification. Distillation is not permitted, except 
at certain selected places, where a sufficient gauging establish¬ 
ment is kept up at the contractor’s expense. The revenue is paid 
in the shape of an excise duty on each gallon of liquor issued from 
the distillery, at rates fixed with reference to strength, and tho 
contractor is obliged to guarantee that the total amount paid by him 
as excise duty shall not fall below a specified sum. Tho 
Trichinopoly arrack farm for Faslis 1285 to 1287 was sold to 
Messrs. Parry and Co., who guaranteed to pay Eupees 1,10,000 
annually. The sum actually paid by them as excise duty did not in 
any year exceed the guaranteed amount. For the three faslis 
commencing with 1288 the arrack farm has again been sold to 
Messrs. Parry and Co., who have guaranteed to pay 1,12,000 a year. 
The following important alteration is to be introduced into the excise 
system in this district from the commencement of Fasli 1288. In 
addition to the rate of excise duty paid at the time of the issue of 
the liquor from the distillery, a surcharge of duty at 8 Annas per 
gallon is to be levied on all spirits sold under tho license in shops 
within tho limits of what is known as tho cantonment farm, which 
includes the whole of the Trichinopoly and Srirangam Munich 

(1 Mr. DalyeH’s Report on tho Abkdri system of the Madras Presidency, dated 
22ml April lH7t, Appendix D, page 2G. 

(2) (I.O., No. 1,520, of the 8lh December 1871. 
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polities and a few shops outside their boundaries, and a separate Chap, xnr 
guarantee has to he given hy the renter that the amount of such Rf.vf.sue 
surcharge shall not he less than Rupees 15,000. The following 
statement shows the prescribed rates of excise duty, and the 
maximum and minimum prices of arrack directed to he in force 
from the commencement of Fasli 1288. 


Administra¬ 
tion, &c. 



Spirits, 30° under Froof. 


Rate of 
Excise Duty 
per Imperial 
Gallon. 

Maximum Price 

Minimum Price 


Per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Per Dram. 

Per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Per Dram. 

Arrack sold within the limits of 
the Cantonment Farm. 

RS. A. 1\ 

| 2 4 0 

RS. A. r. 

4 0 0 

RS. A. P. 

0 1 4 

RS. A. P. 

3 8 0 

RS. A. P. 

0 1 2 

Arrack sold in tho rest of tho 
district. 

| 1 12 0 

3 8 0 

0 1 2 

3 0 0 

0 1 0 



Spirits, 60 c under Froof. 


Rate of 
Excise Duty 
per Imperial 
Gallon. 

Maximum Price 

Minimum Price 


Per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Per Dram. 

Per 

; Imperial 
Gallon. 

| Per Dram.' 

Arrack sold within the limits of 
the Cantonment Farm. 

rs. A. r. 

} 1 4 0 

RS. A. P. 

2 12 0 

j RS. A. P. 

0 0 11 

RS. A. P. 

2 4 0 

RS. A. r. 

0 0 9 

Arrack sold in the rest of the 
district. 

| 1 o o 

2 8 0 

0 0 10 

2 0 0 

0 0 8 


The following account ol tlie rnamim n. ««*«* — . " , < 

hy Messrs. Parry and Co. is manufactured, is given hy their agent. 

The ingredients used are either cane-juice, sugar, reac e -om 
* , . froocle from palmjTa-siigcor, tho 

cauo-sugnr, pa myia-jago /.,.!) and water. About 20 

bark of the vdvehm (A ot veMrai 

- «~*S ssrfi SXSZSfciilS 


85 gallons of arrack. 


! 777 7777 uud Co. to Collector, titled loth November 

(3) Letter from Agent to Messrs. PM 1 ! 

1877. 
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Both cocoanut and palmyra toddy are consumed in the district, 
but the former is much more generally drunk than the latter. The 
following statement shows the amount realized by the sale of the 
toddy farms since they were separated from the arrack farms:— 



— 

Fasli 1286 
to ST- 

For each Fasli. 

Fasli 1288 
to 90. 

For each Fasli. 

Trichinopoly Tahrq and Cantonment 

KB, 

35,050 

ILS. 

50,050 

Musiri .. 

1,650 

8,600 

Kulifctalai .. . . .. . 

2030 

7,500 

Perumbalur 

530 , 

1,600 

2,350. 

Udaiyfcipfidnyam 

530 

Total . . 

39,790 

70,100 


Number of 
shops in the 
district. 


The following statement shows the number of arrack and toddy 
shops in the district in Fasli 1286 (1876-77) :— 


Tilaq. 

Area in Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

05 

P« 

ja -d 
°x g 
f o 

i|i 

a*" 

Number of 
Toddy Shops 
sanctioned. 

Total Number 
of Shops. 

Population 
per Shop. 

Number of 

ShopB per 10 

Square Miles, 

Trichinopoly 


519 

306,461 

123 

47 

170 

1,802 

3*33 

Musiri .. .. 


667 

257,174 

109 

24 

132. 

1,933 

2*01 

Kulittaiai .. 


930 

228,313 

94 

58 

152 

1,502 

1*63 

Perumbaltir 


690 

170,667 

89- . 

m 3 

97 

1,768 

1-40 

Udaiy ktpAlayam 


777 

237,893 

77 

S 

86 

2*, 766 

M2 

1’otil for the whole District. 

3,583 

1,200,40S 

492l 

146 

638 

1,881 

1*78 


Salt. 


There is no licit manufacture of salt in the Trichinopoly District, 
but in certain localities the law has hitherto been more or less 
evaded by the surreptitious manufacture of earth-salt which it is 
believed is also smuggled over the boundary of the native State of 
Pudukottai where it is a State monopoly. 

Earth-salt is manufactured in the following manner : earth 
impregnated with salt (known as salt-earth) is collected, put into 
earthen pots, and dissolved in water. The- water is afterwards 
strained off, and either boiled till only the salt remains, or poured 
on flat stones or hard stony ground, and left till the moisture is 
evaporated by the sun. 





































Act II of 1878 (Madras), which declares that to make earth- Chap. XIII. 
salt, with intent to defraud the public revenue, or to be in possession ^ ' 

of salt-earth for the purpose of manufacturing earth-salt, shall bo “ TIONY &C. 
deemed to be an offence under Kegulation I of 1805 (Madras), 
was extended to the Trichinopoly District on the 31st of May 
1878. 


In addition to the earth-salt manufactured as such, edible salt 
is produced in the manufacture of saltpetre, which is carried on to 
a considerable extent in this district. According to a return sent 
to the Madras Salt Commission in 1876, it would appear that there 
were then 188 works in the district where saltpetre was made, at 
which 13,719 maunds of saltpetre were manufactured yearly, the 
outturn of the salt produced in consequence being 698 maunds. 


Stamps. 

Statement No. 9 given in the appendix, shows the revenue 
under the head of stamps for a series of ten years. This revenue 
is derived from the sale of stamped papers under Act XV1.II of 
1869 (the General Stamp Act), and Act YII of 1870 (the Court 
Pees Act). The following statement shows the stations in the 
district at which there are stamp vendors licensed to sell 
stamps:— 


* Taluqs. 

No. 

Stations. 

Trichinopoly 

G 

Collector’s Office, Trichinopoly. 

District Court, do. 

District Munsif s Court, Trichinopoly. 
Tahsildar’s Oflice, do. 

Do. Srlranc^ara. 

Do. Ldlgudi. 

Musiri ,, ,« •« 

3 

Musiri. 

Tnraiyur. 

Alattudaiy dinpatti. 

Kalittalai .. .. 

3 

Tahsildar’ii Office, Kulittalui. 

District Munaif’s Court, Kulittalui. 

Do. Mfinapparui. 

Ptvamhalur .. .. *. 

1 

Perumbaldr. 

Uduiyarpaiayam • • • • 

i 

Ariyalur. 

Kilapaluvftr. 

J cyamkon da solapuvam. 

Udiiiyarpalayam. 

. I 


In addition to the above, all Taluq Sheristadars arc ex-officio 
•tamp vendors at their respective head-quartets. 
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Postal Department. 


REVENIE 

Administra- 

ilON, &C. 


The following is a list of the imperial post offices in the district. 
There are no district post offices. 


Head Offices. 

Sub-Offices. 

Receiving Offices. 

Trichinopoly. 

Kulittalai. 

Ariyalur. 

Iluppur. 

IrungalCr. 

J eyamkondas olapuram. 

L&lgudi. 

Manapparai. 

Musiri. 

PerumbalCr. 

Srlrangam. 

Teppakulam (Trichinopoly Fort). 
Turaiytir. 

Kilapaluvtir. 

Trichinopoly Fort. 
UraiyCr. 


Revenue Department, but the detailed management of it lias, in 
this district, been handed over to the Postmaster-General, who, in 
communication with the Collector, has the charge of the practical 
working of the post, the necessary funds being provided by the 
Collector in his annual revenue budget. 

The following statement shows the routes of the imperial and 
district post, and the stations on the several lines in the Trichino- 
poly District:— 


c « 

C CJ 

6 ,B 

, Routes from and to. 

Miles. 

Stages. 

Stations. 

1 

District . 

Kulittalai to TuroiyGr. 

19 

4 

1, Kulittalai; 2, Musiri; 3, Kanna- 
ndr ; and 4, Turaiydr. 

2 

Manapparai to IluppCr. 

15 

2 

1, Manapparai; 2, Iluppur. 

3 

Imperial. 

Trichinopoly to Jeyarn- 
kondas Olapuram. 

62 

13 

1,Trichinopoly; 2, Srirangnm;3, Pu- 
duchattnun; 4, Ldlgudi; 5, Veil a- 
n6r; 6, Vadugarpettai; 7, Kalla- 
gam; 8, Kilapaluvdr ; 9, Poydr ; 
10, Kudikfcdu ; 13, Managhirri ; 
12, Udaiy&rp&layam; and 13, Jo 
yamkondasolupuram. 

4 

U 

KilapaluvCr to Perum- j 
bulur. 

25 

6 j 

1, KilapaluvCir; 2, Ariyaldr; 3,Kun- 
nam; 4, Pcrali; and 5, Perumhtlur. 


following places :—Yadiyam, Karuvappandykcnpettai, Kallapalii, 
Xrilapettai, Mahdddnapuram, Kristnardynpuram, Kattapnlli, 
Mai avdsi, Kattalai, Nangapuram, Poydmani, Vettiudytalai and 

Sivdyam. 
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In these villages either the village schoolmaster or the immsif 
is allowed 2 Rupees a month for taking charge of the village 
letter-bos, wliicli they clear whenever a district post peon calls at 
the village, and hand the letters over to him to be taken to the 
Kulittalai post office, whence they are transmitted to their destin¬ 
ation. The boxes are cleared twice a w T eek. Village receiving- 
houses have not as yet been opened, except in Kulittalai Taluq. 

The following statement shows the number of covers received 
for delivery in the several post offices in the district in 1877 : — 


Names of Post Offices. 

Number 
of Covers 
received 
for 

Delivery. 

Percentage of Covers consigned 
to the Dead Letter Office. 

Remarks. 

Unclaimed. 

Refused. 

Trichinopoly .. 

460,000 

449 

1*161 

1,663 

4*317 


Kulittalai 

82,800 

38 

1-141 

169 

6*354 


Srirangam 

45,600 

26 

•634 

327 

8-633 

No record 

Ariyalur 

9,619 

7 

•803 

40 

4-738 

i3 kept 

IluppOr 

3,177 

,. 

.. 

., 

.. 

of the 

IrungalGr 

3,851 

4 

1195 

8 

2-053 

numbor 

J i:yamkondas6Iapurain. 

18,351 

15 

1021 

86 

5-937 

of letters 

Kilapnluvur 

7,734 

10 

1-644 

36 

4-524 

posted 

Ldlgudi 

13,485 

2 

•188 

85 

7*533 

for des¬ 

AIunapparai 

12,236 

14 

1-310 

52 

5-179 

patch. 

Musiri .. 

25,212 

5 

•244 

29 

1-443 


Poriunbalur 

20,234 

12 

*686 

78 

5-016 


Teppakulam (Triehino- 

19,356 

6 

•386 

76 

5120 


poly Fort). 

Turaxylir 

19,727 

9 

*628 

48 

2703 


Total .. 

741,382 

697 

10-777 

2,697 

62-580 



Metrical Scales. 


The following are the weights used in tho district. 

180 Grains = 1 Told, or a rupee’s weight. 

3 T61ds == 1 Palam. 

40 Palams = 1 Viss. 

50 Palams = 1 Tuk. 

25 Palams = 1 Pucka Seer. 

4 Tuks (or 600 T6lds) = 1 Tulam. 

8 Viss = 1 Maund. 


20 Maunds = 1 Purara. 

Grain and salt are, as a role, bought and sold throughout the district 
according to the local measure (padi) of 116 tolas, -4 padns make 
1 mercal and 12 meroals one kalam. In Uc aryarp^ ayam an 
half padi containing 65 tohie, and iu Turaiyhr a half mercal 
containing 240 tolis are used. 

The following statement shows the equivalents in imperial seers 
of 80 tolds of the local measures of the different food-grams and 
of salt 


CiiAr. XITI. 

Rsvkmk 
Administra¬ 
tion, &c. 
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Stations. 

Name of Measure. 

How used locally. 

Assumed normal 

Contents. 

Rice, 1st Sort. 

Rice, 2nd Sort. 

Paddy, 1st Sort. 

Paddy, 2nd Sort. 

_—- 

Horse-gram. 

Cholum. 

Cunibu. 

Varagu. 

‘ 3 d 

i—t 

in 

Wheat. 

Ulundu. 

Trichinopoly. 

Musiri. 

Knlittalai 

Perumbaiur . 

Liigudi . 

Manapparai 

TYlai y&rp alayam 

Kil&p&lur&r 

Turaiytir «. 


• Padi. | 

Liberally 

heaped. 

Telia. 

} 116 

1*44 

1-45 

1*21 

1*21 

1*54 

L40 

1*27 

1-29 

1*31 

i 

1*G2 

1*32 

1-51 

] HalfPadi { 

Liberally 
* heaped. 

] 65 

0-81 

0*81 

0'G3 

0*63 

0*84 

0-78 

0*71 

0-72 

0-73 

0*90 

0*72 

0*83 

1 

\ Half 
( Mercal. 

Liberally 

heaped. 

2.° 

I 

3*00 

3*01 

2-30 

2-30 

3*04 

2*80 

2-57 

2-65 

2*71 

3*20 

2‘65 

3-02 


? 
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For oil a measure called a visam is used, 16 of which equal one 
ddam. A visam full of oil is supposed to weigh 1£ pucka seers, 
or 31* palams. 

The English measures of land are used in the ryotwdri villages, 
as they have all been surveyed by the Revenue Survey Department. 
Elsewhere the following measures prevail: 100 gulies = 1 eawni. 
Tliis cawni, in irrigated villages, is equivalent to IT English acres 
and to 1*32 in unirrigated. The measures of time are a naligai 
equal to 24 minutes, a jdmam equal to 7 \ ndligais or 3 hours, and 
a day equal to 8 jamams or 24 hours. The English measures of 
distance are the only ones used. 


Chap. XIII. 

R EVENT' E 

Administra¬ 
tion, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

ZEMINDA'RIS AND THE KA'TTUPUTTU'R MITTAH. 


Earliest information extant regarding the Poligars of Turaiyur, TJdaiydrpdlayam 
and Ariyalur.—Capture of Turaiyur by the English in 1758.— History of the 
Poliyams from 1758 to 1801.—Mr. 'Wallace’s proposals regarding the Poliyams. 
—Sanads granted to the Poligars.—Sale of the Ariyalur Zeminduri.—Poligars of 
Marungdpnri and Kadavur.—The Kattuputtur Mittah. 


information 
extant 


regarding the Turaiyur, 

Poligars of . . , . , 

Turaiyiir, cousins in ins place. 
Udaiydr- 
pdlayara and 
Ariytildr. 


Chap, XIV. I have not been able to obtain any trustworthy information 
Zemtxdaris, regarding the Poliyams of Turaiyur, U daiy arpa lay am and Ariyalur 
previous to 1752. We learn from Orme’s History that during the 
Earliest siege of Trichinopoly in that year, a detachment of the Mysore 
army, assisted by some French troops, overran the Poliyam of 
deposed the reigning chieftain, and put one of liis 
In 1755, the new chief having neglected to 
pay the tribute demanded from him, a detachment of French troops 
and sepoys was sent from Pondicherry to punish him. After some 
opposition, the French took Turaiyur, deposed the chief, and rein¬ 
stated his predecessor. From Turaiyur they marched against the 
Poligars of Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalayam. Captain Calliaud, 
however, who then commanded in Trichinopoly, advanced against 
them, and they consequently left the poligars unmolested, and 
returned to Pondicherry. 1 In 1756 the Poligar of Turaiyur . again 
failed to pay his tribute, and was accordingly deposed by the 
French, his immediate predecessor taking his place. 2 

In the following year the Poliyam of Udaiyarpalayam was 
invaded by the French, and the poligar forced to pay a tribute of 
40,000 Rupees. 3 The Poligar of Turaiyur, whom the French 
had expelled in 1757, was befriended by the Poligars of Ariyalur 
and Udaiyarpalayam, and in 1758 Captain Calliaud, who still 
commanded the English in Trichinopoly, in order to gratify these 
chiefs, who had always been firm opponents of the French, deter¬ 
mined to reinstate their friend. He accordingly sent a detachment 
under Captain Joseph Smith to attack Turaiyur. 

The following account of the assault on this place is given by 
Orme : “ The wood of Turaiyur stretches twenty miles along the foot 
of the western mountains, and extends from them ten miles into the 


Capture of 
Turaiyur by 
tin; English 
in 1758, 


(1) Obme, Vol. I, page 39G. 

(2) Ohms, Vol II, pago US. 

(3) Okmb, Vol. II, page 209. 
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plain ; tlio wood is in most parts seven miles across, and encloses an Chap. XIV. 

open space about tlnee miles square. In this area are the habitation Zemindabis, 

of the Beddi, which is a spacious building, a town, gardens, arable 

lands, and immediately under the hills a very large tank, computed 

to be seven miles in circumference. The attacking force knew that 

the path before them had defences in various parts, and that the 

whole of the fighting-men would be in these stations. Captain 

Smith therefore sent off four companies of sepoys, with Banians ayak, 

a jemadar, on whom Muhammad Isuf had reliance, to enter the 

wood at a considerable distance on the right, under the conduct of 

the guides, who undertook to lead them to the town through a 

secret path, of which there are several in the wood, known only to 

the inhabitants. The first bander was a winding passage between 

two thick-set hedges of thorn, leading into the straiter path of the 

wood, but choked at both ends with brambles laid for the 

occasion. Nevertheless the enemy abandoned this post, although 

very defensible, without resistance. 

The coffres led, followed by the Europeans ; they by one of the 
6-pounders with limber-boxes only; and the sepoys marched in 
the rear, excepting a few who remained to guard the other 6- 
pounder, the spare ammunition and the baggage, which weiv left 
at the s kir t of the wood ; the line proceeded more than a mile in the 
path without interruption, but at length was fired upon from a 
breastwork of brick on the right, from which the enemy -were 
soon dislodged, and retired through the bushes to the west; but as 
they were intent in carrying off their wounded, the musketry 
galled them a good deal as they were going away. Moving 
onward, the line soon received a smart fire from a second breastwork 
like the first; but the coffres obliged the enemy to quit this station 
also, on which they retired to their main body. A few of the line 
Were w r oundcd in driving them from these defences. The coiires 
continued to move on in front, and out-marched the rest of the line, 
when, by a sudden turning in the road, they came unexpectedly at 
once within pistol-shot of the enemy’s principal post. This was a 
strong wall of brick, fourteen feet high, divided into rampart and 
parapet, and in the parapet were several tier?, of loop-holes. It 
stretched across the path, and some yards beyond it on each hand, and 
had a return of the same construction at each extremity, but falling 


back, instead of projecting to flank the main wall; and m the return 
on the left stood the gateway. This work was surroundedby a strong 
bodge of thorn, which, continuing on the sides, joined the mam 
wood to some distance in the rear. As soon as the cofires appeared 
at the turning, the enemy testified their numbers and their courage 
by shouting, the din of instruments, and a strong fire of their 
match-locks, which, with the surprise, panic-struck the coffres. 
They ran hack in the path, and were immediately followed hy 




misr/fr 



kc. 
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numbers of the enemy issuing from the thickets ou the left. Tliere 
was no time to inquire the cause. Captain Smith immediately led 
on the Europeans, who soon drove the enemy back into the wood, 
who did not escape through the barrier of thorns before the wall. 
Both were now attentively examined; and, whilst some endeavoured 
to tear up the hedge in front, others tried to get round the flanks 
of it into the wood; but none succeeded, and several were wounded. 
The field-piece was then advanced, and fired until all its ammunition 
was expended, without taking any effect on the parapet or 
intimidating the enemy, whose match-locks had wounded five of the 
six artillerymen serving the gun, and more of the other Europeans, 
who likewise had expended most of their cartridges. It was now 
7 o'clock and began to grow dark, when all the blacks, whether 
eoffres, sepoys, or lascars, took advantage of this protection and 
slunk away back into the path out of the reach of danger, except ing 
Muhammad Isuf, one servant of Captain Smith’s, and one corporal 
of the lascars. A supply of ammunition had been sent for from 
the skirt of the wood as soon as the troops came to the wall; but 
from the distance it could not be expected for some time, during 
which Captain Smith ordered the Europeans to fire their muskets 
now and then against the parapet, as well to convince the enemy 
that they were determined not to relinquish the attack, as to divert 
the chance of their discovering the party with Rama Nayak, whoso 
arrival, too long delayed, had for some time created much doubt and 
anxiety. At 8 o’clock more ammunition came up, when the 
firing.of the field-piece and musketry was renewed with great 
vivacity, and was equally returned by the enemy. Soon after filing 
was heard in the rear of the wall, and the sound of Been Been echoed 
from every part of the wood. They were already in the path, 
advancing at full pace ; the troops on the rampart were flying, and 
met their fire, after which all resistance ceased, and Rama Ndyak 
breaking down the gate, let in liis friends from without. There 
remained three miles of the path to the town, but impeded with no 
more defences, nor were the thickets on either hand so close. The 
troops were gathered, the sepoys and eoffres who had kept back 
came on, and all proceeded to the town, which they found abandoned # 
The reigning Reddi and all his people had escaped to the hills, 
excepting a few men, who could not move, having been blown up 
with gunpowder intended to load a field-piece, which they were 
dragging to the wall in the pass. The delay of Rama Noyak’s 
party had been caused by the timidity of his guides, who, on some 
fright, left them soon after they entered the wood to find their way 
as they could. Of 70 Europeans, 4 were killed and 28 wounded in 
the attack. Muhammad Isuf was shot through the arm, but, 
binding up his wound, continued on the ground until all was over. 
A great number of scaling ladders wore found at the Roddi’s 
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house, which had been prepared and were lying in readiness Chap. XI v 

for the French to escalade Triehinopoly when they should see the Zbmixdauib, 

opportunity. The natives of this district have little resemblance to 

any others in the Karnatic ; they have large bloated heads, pot bellies 

and small limbs. The climate is very unhealthy to strangers, and 

this is imputed to the nature of the water. The detachment continued 

in the town a week, and during this short stay, Captain Smith, all 

his oifieers, and most of the other Europeans fell ill. Three 

companies of sepoys with three sergeants were loft to protect the 

reinstated lieddi, and the main body of the detachment returned 

to Triehinopoly.” 4 

The country about Turaiyur is still well wooded, but the fopest, 

Which appears to have surrounded the village at the time of which 
Orme wrote, has completely disappeared. The place is slightly 
feverish, and Natives complain of the water ; but Orme’s description 
of the people is, by no means, applicable now. On the contrary, the 
Reddis of Turaiyur are fine hardy fellows, and the best ryots in 
the district. 

The chief of Turaiyur, who had been ejected by the detachment 
under Captain Smith, escaped to Mysore, where he was joined by 
all those who were dissatisfied with the existing state of things. 

From the post that he had taken up, he plundered the country 
between Turaiyur and Uttattiir. When, in November 1758, 
Muhammad Isuf had to march from Triehinopoly to the relief of 
Fort St. George, three out of the five companies that had been left 
in Tiiraiyiir had to be recalled to Triehinopoly. The deposed 
Poligar took advantage of the opportunity, and captured the town. 

He then submitted to the Naw&b, wiio accepted his offers, and 
confirmed him in the government. 5 

An account of the varying fortunes of these poligars from the Hiatory of 
date where Orme’s history comes to a conclusion to the acquisition to 

f of the district by the English Government is given in a report isoi. 
addressed by Mr. Wallace, the first Collector of the district, to the 
Board of Revenue. From this account, it appears that in the year . 

1773 the Turaiyur Poligar quarrelled wdth his son, wdio, fearing 
that his father had a design on hi9 life, left the country and 
proceeded to lay his case before the Naw&b in Madras. On his 
• agreeing to raise the peisheusli of the poliyara, which till then had 
been 1,50,000 Rupees, to 1,75,000 Rupees, the young chief was sent 
back in 1786 to Turaiyur as poligar, and his father was removed to 

(4) Orme, Vol. II, pages 3373-40. A few unimportant abbreviations and alter¬ 
ations have been made in this extract. The Ooffrts or V-ffrts mentioned here are 
stated by Orme (Vol. I, page 81 ) to have boon slaves, natives of Madagascar or the 
Eastern Coast of Africa. It may perhaps be presumed that for Caffrcs should be read 
Ktjjflrs, 

(6) Game, Vol. II, pages 4C5 407. 

P 
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Chap. XIV. Madras. Tho old man, however, resorted to the same means that 
Zeuin'daris, had been employed by his son for getting the management of the 
&c ' poliyam, and offered to increase the peisheush to 2,00,000 Rupees 
if the estate was placed under his authority. His offer was 
accepted, and he was restored to the poliyam in 1787. In 1789 
however the son, by the offer of 1,00,000 Rupees as a present to tho 
Nawab, and on engaging to pay the same peisheush as his father had 
agreed to, was again reinstated. The country had suffered by these 
repeated changes of authority, and the disturbances which naturally 
attended them, and the young chief was unable to fulfil liis 
engagements. He was accordingly removed in 1793, and his father, 
for the third time, placed in the management of the poliyam, having 
previously engaged to pay a peisheush of 2,75,000 Rupees. The 
poliyam in its impoverished state was of course unable to pay this 
increased tribute, and in 1795 the old chief and his son became 
reconciled, and, seeing that they had no chance of being able to 
meet tho Naw&b’s demands, left the country and took refuge in 
Tanjore, where the old man soon afterwards died. His son, 
hiking advantage of tho disturbances which broke out in 1796 in 
Udaiyarpalayam, and profiting by the distracted state of tho 
country under the Nawab’s authority, determined to make an 
attempt to regain Turaiyur. He accordingly collected a consider¬ 
able number of men, and, being aided by the adherents of the 
family, laid waste all parts of the poliyams. The Nawab, seeing 
how fruitless and expensive it was to contend with the expelled 
chief, who, although not absolute master of the country, had yet 
sufficient power to prevent its being cultivated, resolved to come to 
terms. As the poligar’s resources had by this time been nearly 
exhausted by the length of the contest, he listened to the overtures 
made him and agreed to retire to Tan j ore, having first obtained 
the Naw&b’s promise to allow him 1,000 Rupees monthly for his 
subsistence, and to permit him to levy annually an assessment on 
the inhabitants of Turaiyur, which was to bear a proportion of 25 
per cent, to the amount of the revenue collected by the State. Tills 
arrangement continued in force till the assignment of the Kamatic 
to the Company. 

The families of the Udaiy&rpdlayam and Ariyalur poligars 
appear to have held uninterrupted possession of their poliyams until 
the year 1765, when the Naw&b, assisted by a party of English 
troops, attacked the forts of Ariyalfir and Udaiydrp&layam, and, 
after a slight resistance on the part of the chiefs, drove them and 
their families from the poliyams. Tho cause of this attack is said 
to have boon a refusal on the part of the poligars to contribute 
their quota of men and money for the reduction of Madura. 
Previous to the expulsion of the poligar, I daiy&rp&layam is said 
to have yielded to its chief an annual revenue of about a lakh of 
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star pagoda9, out of which a peishcush of 10,000 Rupees was paid Chap. Xiv\ 
annually to the Naw&bs of the Kamatic. Ariyalur yielded tho ZkmindXiuh, 
poligar about one-fifth less than Udaiydrpdlayam, and was charged 
with a peishcush of 20,000 Rupees. The expelled poligars took 
refuge first in Tanjore and then in Mysore until 1780, when Hyder, 
taking advantage of their claims to their poliyams, and the 
influence which they still possessed over their people, sent them 
with a party of his troops into the poliyams. With this assistance 
the poligars found it not difficult to expel the Nawdb’s troops, 
and to re-establish then authority in the country. From this 
period the poligars held undisturbed possession of their estates till 
1783, when Mr. Sullivan persuaded them to separate themselves 
from Hyder, and became, during the first assignment of the southern 
countries, the renters of their respective districts. A short time 
before the restoration of the Nawdb’s authority, the poligars were 
imprisoned at Trichinopoly on account of their having failed in 
the punctual payment of their tribute. After a confinement of 
about two years, they were released and permitted to reside in their 
poliyams, which were however rented out for three years to the 
chief servant of the Udaiydrpdlayam family. When however only 
one year of this lease had expired, all authority was again taken 
from the poligars, and the districts were placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the Nawdb’s servants. In this situation they remained, 
until a short period before the assignment of the Karnatic in 1790, 
whon the Ariyalfir poligar was again imprisoned on a suspicion of 
having meditated an insurrection in the district. On the assump¬ 
tion of the country in 1790, the poligars were placed in the 
management of the poliyams as renters, and they continued to act 
as such until the restoration of tho country to the Nawdb, when 
tho Ariyalur poligar fled to Tanjore, and tho Udaiydrpdlayam 
chief went to Madras to endeavour to establish his claim to his 
ancestral estate. After many fruitless attempts on tho part of the 
poligars to regain their poliyams, the entire management of tho 
revenues of these estates was, in 1798, handed over to an agent of 
the Nawdb, a monthly allowance of Rupees 1,000 being paid to 
the Poligar of Udaiydrpdlayam and of 700 Rupees to the Poligar 
of Ariyalfir. This system continued in force till Trichinopoly wits 
made over to the Company in 1801. 6 

Mr. Wallace concludes his report regarding the poligars by Mr WalWg 
proposing that they should be restored to their poliyams on the proptmis 
footing of zeminddrs, and should pay a peishcush equal to two-thirds p 0 Hy:' th ° 
of the value of their zeminddris, and that, till this arrangement 
could be carried out, they should receive a monthly allowance for 
their support. 




(6) bolter from Collector of Trichinopoly to Board of Revenue, dated 30th 
May 1802. paragraphs 6-33. 
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Sanads 
granted to 
the poligars 


Chi at . XIV. In the orders 'passed on tliis letter, the Board of Eovenue 

Zemin HARIS, directed that, as it was intended to extend to the poliyams in the 
district of Trichinopoly the system by which zeminddri rights 
would be confeiTed on their possessors, for the purpose of facilitat¬ 
ing the introduction of that system, the poliyams of Turaiyur, 
Ariyalhr, and Udaiydrpalayam should be continued under the 
Collector’s management, and that he should ascertain the value of 
the lands comprised in them, and the extent to which the poligars 
might, at any time, have been considered bound to render military 
service to the State. The Collector was also ordered to report the 
amount of commutation that he would propose for that service, and 
the peishcush that he would recommend should be assessed on the 
poligars in perpetuity. He was further instructed to disarm all 
the adherents of the poligars. Until the information required 
before the poliyams could be assessed was collected, an allowance 
of 10 per cent, on the net revenue of their respective estates was 
sanctioned for these poligars, which the Board desired the Collector 
to pay to them, with arrears calculated at the same rate, from the 
day the Kamatic was ceded to the Company.7 

The matter seems to have rested on this footing till 1816, 
when Government directed that the poligars should not be restored 
to the entire possession of their poliyams, but should receive merely 
the villages in which they lived, together with a number of other 
villages surrounding their head-quarters, of an annual value equiva¬ 
lent to 10 per cent, of the gross collections from the entire poliyams. 
These villages were to be subjected to the payment of a nominal 
peishcush.8 In accordance with these orders, a sanad-i-milkmt- 
istimrar was given to each of the poligars on the 23rd December 
1817, and they were thus constituted zemindars under Regulation 
XXV of 1802. In these estates the ordinary Hindu law of inherit¬ 
ance prevails. They can be sub-divided and alienated in the same 
manner as other real property, and Govermnent has no power of 
regulating the succession to them. 

The Zemind&rs of Turaiyur are Reddis, and of Telugu 
extraction. The Zeminddrs of Ariyalur and Udaiydrpdlayam, 
however, are Kallars by caste, and, till they received their present 
sanads, held their estates as arasuk&valgdrs. An account of their 
kdval duties will be found in Chapter XVIII under the head of 
Police. As has been there shown, the poligars were relieved from 
the performance of all police duties from the time that their 
present estates were handed over to them on zeminddri tenure. 

In 1871 twenty-seven villages in the Anyalur zemind&ri 
were sold by orders of the Civil Court in satisfaction of debts 
incurred by the Zeminddr, and in 1873 the remaining thirty villages 


Sale of Iho 

Ariyalur 

zomiuddn. 


(7) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 14th August- 1802. 
( H ) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 22nd April 181G. 
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were sold for the same reason. 9 The estate is now held by a Chai\ XIV. 
number of petty proprietors, whose names are registered in the Zemindarib, 
Collector’s office, but who have no sanads. The samd-i-milkiat- 
htimrar granted by Government is in the possession of the zemin- 
d&r, who however is a pauper, and has lost the whole of his ancestral 
estate. 

There are two poliyams, Marungdpuri and Kadavur, in the Poligars of 
southern portion of Kulittalai Taluq, which were transferred to 
Trichinopoly District from Madura in 1856. These estates were 
at that time unsettled poliyams, i,e. 9 poliyams for which no sanads 
had been granted. 

There lias recently been a very protracted litigation regarding 
the succession to the Marungdpuri poliyam, a brief account of 
which will be given here, as, by the judgment passed by the Privy 
Council in the case, some important questions regarding the succes¬ 
sion to unsettled poliyams have been decided. 

The Zeminddr of Marungdpuri died in 1864, and his half-brother 
(a minor) was nominated to succeed him by Government. The 
senior widow of the deceased zeminddr claimed the estate as his 
heir, asserting that the minor nominated by Government was 
illegitimate. The case came on for trial in the Civil Court, Trichino¬ 
poly, where it was decided that the Marungdpuri zeminddri was an 
unsettled poliyam, and that, therefore, the right to decido as to the 
succession to it was vested in Government. The widow’s claim 
■was accordingly dismissed. 10 On appeal to the High Court, it was 
decided that the poliyam was an ancestral hereditary estate, 
which had devolved through several generations in the ordinary 
course of legal succession. It followed, therefore, that the right of 
succession contested in the suit depended upon whether the minor 
nominated by Government was legitimate or not, and an issue to 
that effect was sent down to the Trichinopoly District Court for 
trial. * 11 The District Court decided that the boy was legitimate, and 
this view was upheld on appeal in the High Court and the Privy 
Council. 12 The decision of the High Court that the poliyam was . 
an anoestral hereditary estate was also confirmed, on appeal, by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 13 


(0) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 1,751/’of the 3rd September 1873 ; 
LO. t No, 1,074, of the 6th October 1873 ; and G.O., No. 142, of the 23rd October 
873 

(10) Original Suit. No. 130 of 1868, in the Civil Court of Trichinopoly. 

(11) Decision of the High Court in K.A-, No. 12J o 1 ■ 

m) Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
’edda Amvnnni and another to the Zemindir of Marungdpuri from the High Court 
»f Madras, delivered 14th January 1874. 

(13) Judgment of the Judicial Committee by the Pnvj Council on the appeal of 
ho Collector of Trichinopoly e. Lokkamoni and (ho remind hr of Marungdpuri 
rom tho High Court of Madras, delivered Mth March 18.1. 
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Chip. XIV. 

ZKMlNDAltlS, 

&C. 


The Kattu- 

puttur 

mittah. 


A sanad-i-milkiat-istim rar was offered to, and accepted by, the 
Zeminddr of Kadavur in 1871. No sanad has been given to the 
Zeminddr of Marungdpuri, so that his estate is still an unsettled 
poliyam. Both these zeminddrs are of Telugu extraction, and of 
the Tottiya Ndyak caste. Their families are believed by them to 
have come from Ghooty in Bellary District. 

Kattuputtur is the only mittah in the district. It was created 
by Government in 1802, and given to one Saruvothama Rau, the 
then Head Sheristadar of the Salem Collectorate. He sold the 
estate in 1810 to one Gunnamareddi, who, in his turn, sold it to 
Annayar and Saptha Rishi Reddi in 1813. These men are the 
ancestors of the present owners, and ever since the estate was 
sold to them it has been enjoyed by two joint proprietors, one of 
whom is a Brdhman and the other a Reddi. The mittah was 
transferred from Salem District to Trichinopoly in 1851. 14 The 
revenue of the estate was Rupees 16,303 in 1802 and 30,144 
Rupees in 1876. 

Statement No. 8 given in the appendix shows the revenue of 
the several zeminddris in the district, and of the K&ttuputthr 
mittah and the peisheush paid yearly by them. 


(14) Extract from Minutes of Consultation, No. 382, of the 17th April 1851. 


/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. THE ANICUTS. 
RAILWAYS. 


PuitLic Works Department Ranges —Public Works Department Establishment.— 
Expenditure under Imperial and Provincial Funds.—Expenditure imder Local 
Funds. The Anicuts— The Upper Anicut.—The Cauvery Regulating Dam.— 
The Lower Anicut. Lines of Rail— Traffic Returns. 


Public Works Department. 

The general supervision of the public works in the district is 
vested in the District Engineer. The district is divided into 
three ranges as follow:— 

Range No. I, comprising Triehinopoly and Kulittalai 
Taluqs. 

Range No. II, comprising Musiri and Perumbalur 
Taluqs. 

Range No. Ill, comprising Udaiydrpalayam Taluq. 

Range No. I is at present in charge of an Executive Engineer, 
whose head-quarters are at Triehinopoly. He has four Overseers 
under his supervision. Range No. II is under an Assistant 
Engineer, with head-quarters at Musiri. Three Overseers are 
employed in this range. Range No. Ill is at present in charge of 
a Sub-Engineer, whoso head-quarters are at Udaiydrpdlayam, and 
who has one Overseer under him. 


Chapter XV. 

P. W. Dept., 
&c. 


Public Works 

Department 

Ranges. 


The District Engineer has an establishment consisting of a public Works 
Head Clerk on Rupees 70 a month, an Accountant on Rupees 40, 
a Writer on Rupees 30, and a Draughtsman and Estimator on me nt!' '' 
Rupees 45. The Officer in charge of No. I Range has an - 
Accountant on Rupees 50, a Clerk on Rupees 30, and a Draughtsman 
and Estimator on Rupees 40. In No. II Range an Accountant on 
Rupees 50 and a Draughtsman and Estimator on Rupees 40 are 
entertained, and in No. Ill Range an Accountant on Rupees 40. 

Statement No. 16 given in the appendix shows the expenditure Expenditure 
on public works from Imperial and Provincial Funds for a period j" Jcr ri ^ e ini) 
of five years. In the descriptive notices of the soveral taluqs Provincial 
given in Chapter I, an account is given of the more important Fundfl - 
irrigation channels and tanks under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department, and of the revenue under them. The 
annual allotment for the upkeep of these works and construction 
of others of a similar nature is paid from Imperial Funds. 



rnisr^ 
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CiiAPTrn xv. All the roads maintained by the Local Fund Board are under 
P. W. Dept., the charge of the Public Works Department, with the exception 
&c ~ of the imfinished road from Manapparai to Putt&nattam, which is 
Expenditure a t present under the Revenue Department. For the upkeep of 
Fund's^ 0 ni these roads, which are in all 533} miles in length, the maintenance 
allowance handed over to the Public Works Department for the 
year 1877-78 was Rupees 76,570. A list of these roads is given in 
Chapter XVI under the head of Local Funds, and a detailed account 
of them in the descriptive notices of the taluq through which they 
run, to be found in Chapter I. 


The Anicuts. 

The anicuts. There are three anicuts, or large masonry dams, across the 
Cauvery and Coleroon rivers, two of which are in the district of 
Trichinopoly, while the third is in Tanjore. Of these, that locally 
known as the upper anicut has been built across the Coleroon at 
the point whore that river separates from the Cauvery, at the head 
of the island of Srirangam. The lower anicut is also across the 
Coleroon, and is situated almost at the point where the river leaves 
Trichinopoly District and enters South Arcot. The grand anieut 
is in Tanjore. It has been built across the Cauvery at a distance 
of about ten miles to the east of Trichinopoly Town. 

The following is a brief account of the objects for which the 
two of these works that are situated in this district were built, and 
the nature of their construction. For further particulars, referenc<' 
may be made to a Report on Irrigation in Southern India, by Colonel 
Baird Smith of the Bengal Engineers, published in 1856 by order 
of the Government of India, from which the greater part of the 
information now given has been derived. 

The upper Shortly after Trichinopoly came into the possession of our 

anicut. Government, it was observed that the bed of the Coleroon was 
gradually deepening, while that of the Cauvery was rising. The 
effect of the change was a constantly-increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irrigation of Tanjore. 
In 1803 Captain Caldwell predicted that in the course of not many 
years the Cauvery would be dry and Tanjore District ruined. 
Various expedients were adopted from time to time to arrest the 
evil, but with only partial and temporary effect, and the consumma¬ 
tion foretold by Captain Caldwell at one time seemed impending. 
At this juncture Colonel (now General Sir Arthur) Cotton, of the 
Madras Engineers, proposed to construct an anicut across the head 
of the Coleroon where it branches off from the Cauvery, and this 
work was accordingly carried out in 1836, and has completely 
answered the purposes for which it was intended. This anicut, 
known as the upper anieut, although situated in Trichinopoly 
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District, was designed for the benefit of Tanjore, and has always Chapter XV 
remained under the supervision of the Public Works Department P. W. Deft. 
officers of that district. &c * 


In its original fonu the upper anicut consisted of a simple baT 
of masonry 750 yards in length, divided into three parts by the 
interposition of two small islands formed in the bed of the stream. 
The northern portion is 7 feet 4 inches, and the remainder 5 feet 
4 inches in height. The body of the dam is of brick masonry 
coped with cut-stone, there being 1 foot in height of the latter 
material and 6 feet 4 inches or 4 feet 4 inches of the former 
according to position. The thickness throughout is 6 feet. This 
tar, forming the obstructive portion of the dam, rests on a founda¬ 
tion of masonry 3 feet deep, built on three lines of walls 6 feet 
in exterior diameter, and sunk to a depth of 6 feet in the sandy 
bed of the river. In rear of the bar there is an apron of masonry 
21 feet broad, and covered with cut-stone 1 foot in thickness, 
carefully laid in hydraulic cement. Below the apron a mass of 
lough-stone, from 9 to 12 feet broad and 4 feet deep, lias been 
formed to protect the junction of the apron and river-bed. 
Twenty-two openings of sluices, originally 2 feet in width by 3! 
in length, are distributed throughout the length of the dam, their 
sills being on the same level as the apron or the bed of the 
stream. The object of this arrangement is to afford free passage 
to the sand, and, if possible, to prevent the bed of the Coleroon 
above the dam being raised by deposits. 


In consequence of the construction of the anicut, a greatly The Cauvcvy 
increased volume of water was thrown into the Cauvery durino* regulating 
freshes, and this led to great erosion of the banks and deepening of <iam * 
the bed. Simultaneously with these effects, the Coleroon branch 
was obstructed by heavy deposits and sand-banks above the dam • 
the deep channel, which formerly followed the left bank of the 
river, was thrown across to the right; and, in a word, there seemed 
reason to apprehend an inversion of the former relations of the two 
branches, the Cauvery becoming the main stream, and the Coleroon 
ceasing to obtain its due share of water. This would have led to 
disastrous results in Tanjore, and measures were accordingly 
adopted to obtain entire command over the bed of the Cauvery. 

The first of these measures, executed in 1843 on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Colonel Sim of the Engineers, was to lower the central 
portion of the Coleroon dam 2 feet. This was done on a length 
of about 700 feet, and, of course, added considerably to the volume 
of the Coleroon ; still, however, the enlargement of the head of the 
Cauvery continued, the banks were cut away, arid there was great 
difficulty in preserving the narrow part of the island that separated 
the two branches. These effects were specially noted in 1844, and 

34 
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Chapter xv. sanction was finally given to the construction of a masonry 
I*, w. Dept., regulating clam across the mouth of the Cauvery, a work suggested 
by Colonel Sim at the same time as he proposed to lower the crown 
of the Ooleroon dam. This work, consisting of a bar of masonry 
650 yards in length carried across the mouth of the Cauvery, was 
executed in 1845. The level of the crown at the central portion 
was the same as that of the river-bed, while 150 feet at each flank 
were raised from 1 foot to 18 inches above it. The ordinary 
precautions were adopted to secure the foundations, and strong 
wing walls protected both flanks. The means thus adopted have 
proved sufficient to control the two rivers, and the regulation of the 
beds and the distribution of the water are as nearly complete as 
could be desired. The construction of a bridge for foot-passengers 
over the entire length of the anicut has added greatly to its general 
utility. 

A small bungalow has been built close to the northern end of 
the anicut, which is a favourite place of residence of the Collectors 
of Trichinopoly, and there is also another bungalow under tho 
charge of the Tanjore Public Works Department officers situated 
at the southern end in the Srirangam island. 

The lewor Another effect of tho upper anicut, to which it is necessary to 

anicut.. advert here, is the influence of the work on the volume of the rivor 
across which it is thrown, and on the irrigation dependent upon it. 

The principle on which the division of the water in the main stream 
was based being that none should flow over the Coleroon dam until 
the wants of the Tanjore District had been provided for, it is clear j 
that, in average conditions of the river, the practical effect of 
this arrangement would bo to divert nearly the entire volume of 
the main stream into the Cauvery, and thus to leave the channels 
from the Coleroon dependent on the drainage, escape-water, springs 
in the bed of the river, or other minor sources of supply. These 
combined had been found to furnish a volume sufficient for the 
irrigation on the Lower Coleroon ; but, as the abstraction of so large 
a portion of the former supply of the river by means of the dam 
would of courso very much lower its surface-level, all tho old 
channels in South Aroot would have been thrown out of use, and 
the levels of the village water-courses wholly deranged. A^ darn 
across the Ooleroon at the point where it enters South Aroot, of such 
height as t.o restore the old surface-level of the water, became, there¬ 
fore, absolutely necessary. It was supplementary to the upper 
dam, and the solo motive for its construction was to re-establish in 
South Aroot the stato of things destroyed by the construction of 
that work. This dam, known as tho lower anicut, was built 
across the river at a point about seventy miles below where the 
Coleroon leaves tho Cauvery, and consists of a liar of masonry 8 
feet high and 8 feet broad, but having a hollow space 3 feet 
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by 4 feet in the centre, arched over and filled with rammed sand. Chapter xv 
I t is provided with twenty-threo under-slnices, giving 69 P, w. Dipt. 
feet of waterway in a total breadth of 1,901 i feet, and has an apron &c ' 
of masonry in rear 2 feet thick and 24 feet broad, and covered with 
1 foot additional of cut-stone; while in front and rear rough, loose 
stones of large dimensions are employed to protect the junctions of 
the work with river-bed. 


The lower anicut was constructed simultaneously with the 
upper one in 1836, and was at first made only six feet in height. In 
1837 two feet were added to the height, and, by the floods of that 
season, a formidable breach was made in tho work from the failure 
of the apron in rear, wherein some inferior materials had been 
inadvertently employed. The accident was immediately repaired, 
and the work has, since that period, given but little trouble, while it 
has effected its purpose in maintaining the irrigation- of Chellam- 
bram Taluq in South Arcot and a small portion of Tanj ore in a 
veiy satisfactory manner. 


Railways. 

The South Indian Railway traverses the district from east to Lines of rail, 
west, running through Tricliinopoly and Kulittalai Taluq, a distance 
of 55£ miles. It also runs from Tricliinopoly through tho south¬ 
eastern portion of Kulittalai Taluq, and thence into the Madura 
District, a distance of 37f miles. The portion of the line from 
Tricliinopoly to Negapatam was opened in March 1862, from 
Tricliinopoly to Erode in July 1866, and from Trichinopoly to 
Madura in September 1875. In 1876 tho South Indian Railway 
earned to and from the several stations in the district 1,073,692 
passengers and 42,965 tons of goods. Trichinopoly is the head¬ 
quarters of tho Chief Engineer of the South Indian Railway. 

The following statement gives the inwards and outwards traffic Traffic 
under each article or group of articles for the several stations on * amxa - 
the South India Railway in Trichinopoly District for 1876:— 






§ 

fc- 


X 


j 

Tiruvaram- 

bdr. 

Trichinopoly 

Junction.’ 

Trichinopoly 

Fort. 

Elamanfir. 

Kulittalai, 

LdldpGttai. 

Kattalai, 

Kolatt&r. 

Manapparai. 

Vaiyampatti. 

Total. 

Article. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

•ts 

1 

Outwards. 

f 

* 

a 

t~i 

Outwards. 

CQ 

T3 

% 

c 

M 

•3 

8 

i* 

1 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 
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4 
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7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
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20 

21 
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TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

Arcca nuts . 


... 



385*77 

• G8*36 



32*38 

1*98 

2*71 


*29 




9*70 

MG 

i.. 


430*84 

71*50 

Cloths . 

*15 




473*63 

43*61 

•09 

*17 

8*19 

2-31 

*25 


•10 

1-57 

1*09 


7-93 

2*43 

10-10 

4*35 

501-58 

54*44 

Cotton . 


... 



6*58 

1*11 



1*21 


... 










7-79 

1*11 

Curry-stuff . 





824*83 

730*21 



7*93 

•58 


2*98 

4*90 

25*87 



1*41 

•51 

•01 


839-08 

760*15 

Fruit o .md Vegetables .. 

6*33 

•45 



265*43 

735*12 


1*34 

2*39 

*05 

71-34 

75*45 

44*12 

37*72 




*67 


•46 

390*11 

851*26 

Grains o ( all kinds 

201-55 

20*40 



7,999*23 

4,140*37 


104*95 

21*78 

484*67 

224-80 

557-31 

61*37 

208*60 

31*50 

1915 

93-32 

40*76 

•86 

4*34 

8,634-71 

5,580*j5 

Granite -tones . 





131*15 

901*70 




7*90 

*77 


33*51 


33*15 

273-17 



5*27 

*25 

203*85 

1,182-92 

Oil and Ghee . 





297*71 

338*70 




11-26 

1005 

12-31 


•21 




137-79 


1*17 

307*76 

501*44 

Oil-cakes .. . 

... 

1 “* 



74*77 

1,077-66 




1*5 


5*20 

1*72 

12-40 




10*99 

•02 


76-94 

1.107 32 

Salt . 





3.S43-13 

664-17 



128*44 


416-76 

5-20 

249*64 

123-85 



88-80 

*42 



4,726 77 

793*64 

Seeds of all kinds 


*13 



1,657*61 

870-22 

14-39 

616 

5*42 

20-56 

7*06 

13*20 

•28 

12-3.6 


•15 

3-37 

13-92 

4-59 

5-04 

1,692-72 

941*74 

Sundries . 

27*75 

88-13 



7,713*03 

3,252*41 

33*49 

2*89 

33*51 

21*43 

93-75 

78*14 

57*71 

27-33 

34*95 

29-92 

197*21 

86-00 

31-44 

CO-96 

8,277-84 

3,650*21 

Tobacco . 




... 

6*13*63 

65*73 

*37 


•07 

*04 

101 


2*61 

1*98 




•25 

1*22 

2-49 

648*91 

70*49 

Hides . 


1-10 



446*64 

43-06 


•39 



8*69 

3*20 

134 62 

•07 

•16 

•27 


20*68 


•71 

590*11 

69-48 

Total ... 

236-OS 1 

110*21 


... 

24,763*19 

12,932*34 

53*34 

115*90 

291*32 

555-28 

837*69 

752*99 

590*86 

451*96 

100-85 

322-66 

401-74 

315-58 

53*51 

79*77 

27,328*58 

15,636* 7S 
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CHAPTER XYI. 
LOCAL FUNDS. 


Local Foots raised vote* Act IV of 1871—Loral Fund Board.-Sources from 
which tho funds are derived.—Objects to which the funds can bo applied.—Roads. 

—Education.—Dispensaries.—Vaccination.—Sanitation.—Chattrnms and other 
Charitable Institutions—Public Bungalows. Special Local Fends— Jungle 
Conservancy Fund.—Pound Fund.—Village Service Fund.—Irrigation Cess Fund. 

Local Funds raised under Act IY of 1871. Ciur. XVI. 

Local Funds. 

The whole of the Triehinopoly District, with the exception ot - 

the Triehinopoly and Srirangam Municipalities, has been consti- 
tuted a Local Fund Circle under Act IY of 1871 (Madras). Tho 
Collector is ex-officio President of the Local Fund Board, the 
other official members being at present tbe Head Assistant Col¬ 
lector, who is also Vice-President, the District Engineer, the Public 
Works Department Officer in charge of No. I Range, tho Inspector 
of Schools, 3rd Division, the Deputy Inspector of Schools, the Civil 
Surgeon, Triehinopoly, the Deputy Collector on general duties, 
and the Collector’s Sheristadar. There are also nine non-official 
members. 

The funds administered by tho Local Fund Board are derived Sources from 
principally from a ccss levied at the rate of one anna in the rupee f un ,j 3 nrc 
on all occupied land in the Circle and tolls. Minor receipts are derived, 
tho contribution from the Surplus Pound h und, I* erry and h ish 
Rents, and the proceeds of the sale of the loppings, fruit, &c., of 
avenue trees. Up to 1873 the Triehinopoly Municipality levied tolls 
on all the roads leading into the town. In that year, however,, 
these tolls were handed over to the Local Fund Board, and the 
toll-gate that had previously been erected at the southern end of 
the Cauvcry Bridge was transferred to a point a few hundred yards 
north of the Coleroon Bridge, where Roads Nos. 4 and 1 join Road 
No 3. By this means all the traffic to and from the Srirangam 
island is taxed. Half of the proceeds of the tolls levied on the 
roads leading to Triehinopoly and Srirangam is handed over to 
the Triehinopoly Municipality as a yearly contribution from the 
Local Fund Board, while of the remainder Rupees 1,000 a year is 
given to the Srirangam Municipality. A toll has also been estab¬ 
lished on the bridge across the Ayydr River over which Road No. 1 
passes. Tho entire proceeds of this toll are credited to the Local 

Fund Board. 
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Chai 1 . XVI. The objects to which the funds raised under the Local Fund 
Local Funds. Act can be applied are the following (1) The construction, repair, 

. ~TL and maintenance of roads and communications. (2) The diffusion of 

Object:! to # . - 

which the education, and, with this object in view, the construction and repair 
a^Ued* 11 school-houses, the maintenance of schools either wholly or by 

means of grants-in-aid, the inspection of schools and the training 
of teachers. (3) The construction and repair of hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries, lunatic asylums, choultries, markets, tanks and wells, the 
payment of all charges connected with the objects for which such 
buildings have been constructed, the training and employment 
of vaccinators and medical practitioners, the sanitary inspection of 
towns and villages, the cleansing of the roads, streets and tanks, 
and any other local works of public utility calculated to promote 
the health, comfort, or convenience of the people. Two-thirds of 
the land-cess and the net proceeds of all tolls must be applied to 
the first of these objects. 

RooU . The following is a list of the roads kept up by the Local 

Fund Board in the Circle with the amount of maintenance allotted 
for them in the year 1878-79 




Road No. I from Trichinopoly to Salem 
vid Musiri, 39 miles., 

Road No. II from Trichinopoly to Alitiir in 
Salem District vid Turaiyur, 39 miles 
Road No. Ill from Trichinopoly to Madras vid 
Perumbalur, 45 miles 

Road No. IV from Trichinopoly to Mannar- 
gudi in South Arcot vid Udaiyarpalayam, 
62 miles 

Road No. V from Trichinopoly to Combaco- 
nam vid the Grand Anicut, 9 miles 
Road No. VI from Trichinopoly to Kovala- 
gudi vid Sarkarpalayam, 9 miles .. 

Road No. VII from Trichinopoly to Tanjore 
vid Tiruvarambtir, 12 miles 
Road No. VIII from Trichinopoly to Pudu- 
kottai, 6 miles 

Road No. IX from Trichinopoly to Madura, 
42 miles .. «. • • • • 

Road No. X from Trichinopoly to Dindigul, 
41 miles .. .. • • • * * * 

Road No. XI from Trichinopoly to Karur in 
Coimbatore District, 40 miles 
Rond No. XII from Kfittuputtiir to Yalaya- 
pritti on Road No. I, 5 miles 
Rond No. XIII from Musiri to Turaiyur, 17 
mile* .. .. 


ES. 

8,750 

3.900 
12,600 

8,100 

1,080 

550 

1,800 

600 

11,300 

4.900 
7,040 

500 

1,700 
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Road No. XV 1 from Tiruinanur vid Ariyalur 
and Perumbalur to Alitur in Salem District, 

46 miles 

Road No. XVII from Madanakuriclii on the 
bank of the Coleroon vid Jeyamkondaso- 
lapuram to Rajendrapatnam, 31 miles 

Road No. XVIII from tbe Lower Anicut to 
the Vellar Anicut, 12 miles 

Road No. XIX from Pullambadi to Aram a - 
naikurichi, 14 miles .. 

Road No. XX from Sirudayur vid Sengari- 
yur along the bank of the Coleroon to the 
Lower Anicut, 18 miles 

Road No. XXI from Samayapuram on Road 
No. Ill to Irungalur, 2 miles 

Road No. XXII from Tiruvarambur Station 
vid Lalgudi to Edaiyathamangalam, 9] 
miles 

Road No. XXIII from Trichinopoly to 
Alliturai, 4 miles .. 

Road No. XXV from Ivulittalai to Kovilpatti 
vid Manapparai, 32 miles. 

Act IY of 1871 gives Government the power of levying a tax Education, 
on houses for the support of local schools, but this tax has never 
as yet been imposed in any villages in Trichinopoly Circle. An 
account of the schools kept up or assisted oy the Local Fund 
Hoard is given in Chapter XX under the head of Education. 

There are two branch dispensaries at Musiri and Ariyalur Dispensaries, 
supported by the Local Fund Board. Annual grants are also 
made by the Board to the Municipal Hospitals in Trichinopoly and 
Srirangam and to the S.P.G. Mission Dispensary at Irungalur. 

A Deputy Inspector of Vaccination and a staff of five First-class Vaecination. 
and eleven Second-class Vaccinators are maintained from Local 


Funds. 

The following statement shows the work done by this establish¬ 
ment for the last four years: — 


Particulars. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. | 

1877-78. 

Number of persons vaccinated . * 
Do. of successful cases 

21,188 j 

20,091 

14,702 

11,195 

j 

20,096 

19,630 

15,615 

12,721 


RS. Chap. XVI. 

Local Funds, 

4,250 

1,550 

1,800 

1,050 

900 

100 

630 

500 

2,970 




(1) As the roads in the district arc numbered at present, there arc no roads 
numbered as No. 1-1, No. 16, or Nu. - 
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Chap. XVI. Grants are made every year by the Local Fund Board for 
Local Funds, deepening and repairing existing wells and constructing new ones, 
Sanitation. These grants are, as a rule, supplemented by contributions from the 
villagers. In 1876-77 Rupees 15,163 were spent on these objects 
in the Circle. For the last three years the Local Fund Board has also 
made considerable grants towards the sanitation of certain of the 
larger villages in the Circle. A sum of 8,000 Rupees was allotted 
for this purpose in 1877-78, which was distributed as follows: 
LAlgudi, Musiri, Turaiyur, Kulittalai, Ariyalur, and Udaiyar- 
palayam, Rupees 1,000 each; Perumbalur, 700 Rupees; Manapparai 
and Jeyamkondasolapuram, Rupees 500 each; and Kilapaluviir 
Rupees 300. Out of these grants latrines and dust-bins have been 
built, carts engaged to remove night-soil and rubbish, and othor 
measures calculated to improve the sanitary condition of the villages 
carried out. The general apj^earance of these rill ages has, been 
greatly improved by the expenditure thus incurred. 


CliattrnmB 
and other 
charitable 
institutions. 


Travellers* 

Bungalows. 


The following is a list of the principal chattrams and other 
charitable institutions that have either been transferred to the 
Local Fund Board under the provisions of Section 10 of Act IV of 
1871, or have been established by the Board since the introduction 
of the Act. In Triehinopoly Taluq ShadikkAn and Kolattur 
Chattrams. The latter of these chattrams has been built by the 
Local Fund Board close to the Kolattur Railway Station from 
funds transferred from a ruined chattram on the Dindigul Road 
known as Chetti Chattram. In Musiri Taluq Puduperiyamma- 
pAlayam Chattram. In Kulittalai Taluq the chattrams at Kalpatti, 
Kovilpatti, Manapparai, PuttAnattam, Koraipatti, and the two 
chattrams at Togamalai. Of the two Togamalai Chattrams, 
one, known as Mayen Chetti Chattram, situated in the town, is now 
in ruins, but an estimate to rebuild it has been sanctioned. The 
other building, known as Tandappan Chetti Chattram, is at a 
distance of about a mile from the village. It is in good order, but, 
as it is off the presont line of road, is almost useless to travellers. 
In UdaiyArpAlayam Taluq the chattram known as Puduck&vadi and 
that at Kistnapuram in Perumbalur have also been transferred to 
the Local Fund Board. A new chattram has been built at Padalur 
in Perumbalur Taluq out of Local Funds. There is a water-pandal 
in Puduvadi in Kulittalai Taluq which has been transferred to the 
Local Fund Board. There are also eighty-four uranics or ponds 
under the Board. Those are all situated in the Manapparai Division 
of Kulittalai Taluq, and have small portions of MAniyam land 
attached to them for their support. 

There are at present but three public bungalows in the Circle 
kept up out of Local Funds. These are at Manapparai on the 
Dindigul. Road and Kovilpatti and Tuvarankunchi on the Madura 
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Road. The Local Fund Board have proposed to take over the Chap. XVr. 
buildings at PudupAlayam, Manavasi, Tottiyam, Yalikandapuram, Local Fcnd.-i 
Toramangalam, Tuvdgurli, Nagamangalain, and Samayapuram 
which were formerly used as public bungalows, but the sanction 
of Government to the transfer has not as yet been obtained. 

Statement No. 17, given in the appendix, shows the receipts and 
expenditure of the Local Funds constituted under Act IV of 1871 
for a series of five years. 


Special Local Funds. 


The following is a list of the Special Local Funds in the 
district. They are all under the control of the Board of 
Revenue. (1) Jungle Conservancy Fund, (2) Pound Fund, 

(3) Surplus Pound Fund, (4) Village Sendee Fund, (5) Irrigation 
Cess Fund. Statement No! 18, given in the appendix, shows the 
receipts and disbursements under these funds for a series of five 
years. v 

The object of this fund is the conservation and extension of Junglo 
village jungles. Its income is derived from a tax levied on fuel, p^ s | rvancy 
firewood and bamboos, the proceeds of the sale of trees, and fees 
levied from charcoal-burners. The fund is applied principally 
to the maintenance of existing plantations and topes and the 
formation of new ones. 

The following are the most important of the Jungle Conser¬ 
vancy Rules at present in force in the district 2 :— 

The Tahsildars and Sheristadars of Musiri, Kulittalai, 
Perumbaliir, and Udoiyarp&layam Taluqs and the Deputy 
Tahsildars of Turaiyiir, Manapparai, and Kilapaluvur alone axe 
authorized to issue licenses for felling timber, fuel, bamboos, &c., 
and for binning charcoal, and to collect seigniorage. The village 
rangers are authorized to issue licenses and oolleet seigniorage on 
bullock, ass, or head-loads only. Any one entering the jungles for 
the purpose of felling wood, &c., or burning charcoal, must previously 
obtain a license which he must produco, when required, by any 
Forest or Revenue Officer, and any person found felling wood or 
burning charcoal in the Government forests or jungles without 
a license is declared to be liable, in addition to the confiscation of 
the wood felled by him, to prosecution under the Penal Code for 
theft or mischief. Charcoal-burners axe required to put out 
their fires before leaving the jungles, and no^Government hills 
can bo set on fire without express permission. The Malaiy&lies 5 ’ 

(natives of the hills) are declared to have a right to fell wood 
for their own use free of all charge. All persons wishing to fell 

(2) Tho rule-; ar«« published in full in the District Gazette of the 1st April 1876. 
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Ch ip. XVI. timber in Government forests are required to pay seigniorage in 
Local Funds, advance into one of the taluq treasuries at the following rates, 
on which they are entitled to receive from the Tahsildar a 


numbered license (in duplicate). 





ES. 

A. 

p. 

Bamboos, cart-load 

.. 1 

0 

0 

Do. bead-load 

.. 0 

0 

6 

Do. donkey-load. 

.. 0 

1 

0 

Charcoal, cart-load . • 

.. 1 

8 

0 

Do. bead-load 

.. 0 

2 

0 

Do. bullock-load 

.. 0 

4 

0 

Do. donkey-load .. o. 

.. 0 

2 

0 

Fuel, cart-load of 1,000 lbs. 

.. 0 

6 

0 

Do. bead-load .. 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Every license must he produced before the ranger named 
in it, who is directed to retain the duplicate of the license and 
return the original to the holder to serve him as a permit. The 
rangers are obliged to send monthly to the Tahsildar all licenses 
retained by them. The original license, which serves as a permit 
till the holder takes home the wood, &c., is eventually handed 
over to the Munsif of the village to which the wood is taken. 

The following are the rules under which free felling is 
allowed:— 

Villagers are entitled to wood for their agricultural implements 
and erection of cow-sheds, &c., free of seigniorage and to firewood 
for their own use, but they are required to obtain a free pass before 
felling it. 

A permit must be obtained before entering the forest or 
jungle for the purpose of foiling or removing timber, &e., and 
persons found felling or removing wood, &c., without a permit 
are declared to bo liable to be dealt with as ordinary offenders, 
notwithstanding that with a permit they might be entitled 
to fell free. The following officers are authorized to issue free 
passes under the Forest Conservancy Eules:— 

The Collector of the district. 

The Forest Officer in charge. 

All Revenue Officers in chargo of a division or 
part of a division. 

All Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars. 

Forest Overseers. 

Village Rangers. 3 

A supply of free licenses in duplicate, signed and sealed by the 
Forest Officer in charge, is supplied to each of those officers, the 


(■i) There an 27 Ranger# in Musiri Taluq, 16 in Knlittolai, 6 in Parumbnlur, 
and 24 in I ,iai) irpdlayam. 
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original of which is issued to applicants, and the duplicate sent Chap. XVI. 
to the ranger in charge of the village in which the felling is Local Fwds. 
to take place to enable him to get back the original on the expiry 
of the time allowed and check the quantity felled with that 
entered in the pass. All officers issuing free licenses have to 
keep a register of the licenses granted' by them, in order to 
prevent the same person obtaining a second pass before a sufficient 
time has elapsed since the issue of the first one. 

Byots holding Government land are entitled to have the 
following wood, &c., free under the Forest Conservancy Buies 
under the orders of the Divisional Officers :— 

Timber of the unreserved classes and bamboos for erection of 
their houses when destroyed by fire or other exceptional 
causes. 

Timber of the unreserved classes and bamboos for sheds. 

Timber of the unreserved classes and bamboos for' all agricul¬ 
tural purposes and head-loads and bandy-loads of firewood 
on obtaining a free permit. 

The following statement shows in detail the receipts and 
expenditure under the head of Jungle Conservancy for a period of 
three years: — 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

l874-7o. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 


ns. 

BS. 

R$. 


BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

Tax on fuel, fire¬ 

2,084 

1,942 

2,593 

Formation of new 

219 

54 


wood, and bam¬ 




plantations and 




boos. 




topes. 




Rent of jungles .. 

179 

12 

105 

Improvement and 

10,433 

8,800 

6,331 

Sale of trees 

2,996 

2,863 

4,469 

maintenance of 




Foes from charcoal- 

232 

414 

G75 

topes. 




burners. 




Commission for 

227 

168 

14a 

Miscellaneous 

2,870 

1,955 

64 

collodion. 








Miscellaneous 

168 

5 






charges. 








Establishment at 

,, 

86 

47 





the Presidency. 








Cost of supervision. 

354 

802 

1 493 

Total .. 

8,361 

7,216 

7,906 

Total .. 

11,401 

9,006 

7,020 




The income of the Poimd Fund is derived from fines levied on Pound Fund, 
stray cattle and the proceeds realised by the sale of unclaimed ^j^Pouni 
cattle. The fund is expended on the pay of the establishment kept 
up on account of the pounds and the repair of existing and 
construction of new pounds. Fifty per cent, of the fees levied on 
stray cattle forms the remuneration of the pound-keepers, the 
Village Munsif being always 'the pound-keeper for his village. 

The watchmen employed to guard the pounds get 15 per cent, of 
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^hav.XXI. these fees. There is a clerk on Rupees 10 per mensem in each 
Local Funds. Tahsildar’s Office, who is also paid out of this fund. The unexpended 
balance of the Pound Fund is transferred quarterly to the Surplus 
Pound Fund, one half of which is handed over to the Local Fund 
Board and the Municipalities, while the remainder goes towards the 
support of the Government Farms at Sydapet. 

The following statement shows in detail the receipts and 
expenditure of the Pound Fund for three years :— 




Receipts. 



Expenditure. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-7G. 

■1876-77. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Fines levied on 
stray cattle. 

Sale proceeds of 
unclaimed cattle. 
Miscellaneous 

RS. 

9,328 

836 

14 

RS. 

9,586 

844 

99 

RS. 

10,135 

1,030 

8 

Establishment .. 
Charges for con¬ 
structing and re¬ 
pairing pounds. 
Miscellaneous 
Transferred to 

Surplus Poimd 
Fund, 

RS. 

2,519 

933 

17 

7,20G 

RS. 

3,029 

279 

1 

8,000 

RS. 

5,086 

439 

5*105 

Total .. 

10,178 

10,529 

11,173 

Total .. 

10,675 

11,309 

10,630 


village An account of the establishment of the A'illage Service Fund 

Service Fund. and of t p e objects for which it was introduced has been given 
already in Chapter XII. 

The following statement shows the receipts and expenditure of 
this fund for three years:— 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Items, 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


RB. 

RS. 

R8. 

Deduction from 
Land Revenue 

63,790 

63,790 

63,790 

Payments to 
Village Offi¬ 

1,70,251 

1,70,137 

1,58,868 

credited to tho 
fund for pay¬ 
ment of Village 
Establishment. 



94,189 

cers. 




Cess under Act IV 

1,09,492 

1,15,224 





of 1864. 

Revenue of enfran- 

8,691 

14,790 

528 




* 

chined indms. 
Miscellaneous .. 

14,283 

131 

53 





Total .. 

1,96,25G 

1,93,93 5 

1,58,560 

Total .. 

1,70,251 

1,70,137 

1,58,868 


irrigation This fund is derived from a voluntary cess paid by the ryots 

-•) t'uiul. holding lands under certain river channels in lieu of the customary 
labor that they arc liable to be called on to supply under Act I 
of 1858, This cess is at present levied in 296 Government and 15 
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In&in villages in Trichinopoly Taluq, and 14 villages along the Chap. XVI. 
Ponneri Channel in U daiy Arp Alay am. The inhabitants of some of Local Fvns>» 
tho villages along the Cauvery Channels in Musiri Taluq have 
recently requested that it might be extended to their lands, and 
inquiries are now being made as to whether the ryots of all the 
river-irrigated villages in Musiii and Kulittalai Taluqs could not 
be induced to consent to its introduction into their villages. This 
voluntary cess was introduced in the Lalgudi Division of Trichino¬ 
poly Taluq in 1857, and is levied there at the rate of two annas for 
every acre irrigated .under main channels and one anna under 
surplus channels. In the villages where it is in force in the rest of 
the taluq three annas are paid per acre under main channels and 
two annas under surplus channels. Most of these villages are 
those under the Uyyakondan Channel, and the cess was introduced 
into them in 1866. The cess was first levied in the villages 
irrigated under the Ponneri Channel in Udaiyarpalayam Taluq in 
1877, and is there paid at the rate of six annas an acre. 

The following is an account of the management of the irriga¬ 
tion under channels where the cess is levied :— 

The whole system, from the river to the village channels, is 
under the control of the revenue authorities. As soon as water is 
let into a village channel, it comes under the control of the villagers 
themselves, and is regulated by custom, any disputes being settled 
by the Tahsildar. Each main channel has its establishment of 
shutter-men, divers, and coolies with a Maniyagar over them, and the 
most important channels have also an Amin to superintend the 
conservancy. When the river is full, the Conservancy Establish¬ 
ment is employed in letting into the channel as much water as will 
suffice to supply all the villages without injuring the banks. Each 
village channel has its head sluice at the main channel, and the 
shutters at these heads are regulated according to the requirements 
• of each village under the superintendence of a maistry, who has 
the charge of the whole or half the length of the main channel 
according to its importance. In the case of smaller channels this 
work is managed by the Channel ManiyagAr. Each shutter-man 
is in charge of the regulating sluices of three or four branch 
channels. When the river goes down, kar ambus or mud dams are 
raised across the river to divert the water into the channels. It is 
at this time that the greatest care is required in the distribution of 
the water. The shutters of the branch channels are generally let 
down at this season, the water that escapes through the apertures 
between them, or in 6ome cases through openings left by the 
removal of one or two of them, is all that is allowed to enter the 
branch channels. The remaining shutters are chained or locked, 
the keys being, as a rule, left in charge of the Tahsildar. In those 
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Chap. XVI. oases where chains and locks are not provided, as in small channels 
Local Funds, where there are no regulating sluices, the Maistry or the Maniyagdr, 
as the case may he, shuts up the village channels by mud dams, 
and opens them according to the wants of each village and in 
proportion to the supply in the main channel. 4 The cost of the 
establishment required to carry out this system is defrayed from 
the Irrigation Cess Fund. 




(4) Letter from Collector to Board, No. 210, of 21st August 1875. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 


Trichinopoly —Municipal limits.—Filling in of the moat.—Markets. Latrines. 
— W- tier-supply.—Conservancy.—Lighting.—Loads.—Vaccination. Srirangam 
—Municipal limits.—Sanitation.—Roads.—X ew works.—Lighting.—Vaccination. 


TllICHINOPOLY. Chap. XVII. 

Munici- 

The old Municipal Act (X of 1865, Madras) was introduced palities. 
into Trichinopoly on the 1st of November 1866. The following ji un ; c i pa i 
villages are included within municipal limits : Sengulam, Puttur, limits. 
Abishegapuram,IJraiyur, P6ndamangalam, VirupAikshipuram, Tiru- 
tandoni, Suttupannai, Devaddnam, Ddranallur, Varaganeri, Chin- 
tamani, A 7 adavur, Periya A 7 adavur, Chinna Vadavur, Tennur, 

Nattarasapallivasal and Trichinopoly itself. The military canton¬ 
ment, or rather the civil and military station, for strictly speaking 
there is no cantonment in Trichinopoly, is also a portion of the 
Municipality. It lies to the 60 uth of the fort, and is about one and 
a half miles distant from it. Shortly after the introduction of the 
Municipal Act into Trichinopoly, it was proposed to separate the 
cantonment from the remainder of the Municipality ; hut this idea 
was eventually abandoned. In order, however, to ensure that the 
interests of the military residents aro not overlooked, tho 
Government have directed that a military officer shall be Vice- 
President, and, as a general rule, the holder of this post is appointed 
on the recommendation ot the Brigadier-General commanding the 
station. 

One of the first tasks that engaged the attention of the Filling in of 
Commissioners on the introduction of tho Municipality, was the ‘ h < 
demolishing of tho old ramparts round the town, and the filling in 
of the moat with tho clay and debris thus made available. Previous 
to the commencement of this work tho moat and wall constituted 
a mass of filth surrounding the fort on every Sl de. The ramparts 
wore overgrown with priokly-pear, and were naturally largely 
resorted to by the inhabitants instead of latrmcs. The drich was 
the receptacle of all the liquid filth and sewage of the town, which 
was loft there to vitiate the atmosphere all round. Frequent 
complaints had been made by the military authorities of the 
state in which the walls and moat were allowed to remain, and 
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Chap. XVII. it was urged that the prevalence of cholera almost every year 
Munici- among both the military and civil population was due in great 
r ALinE s. measure the neglect of the conservancy of these paxts of 
the town. The Government accordingly, in the commencement of 
the year I860, directed that large gangs of convicts should be placed 
under the orders of the Collector with a view of putting an end to 
the nuisance complained of. A quantity of the prickly-pear was 
accordingly removed, and a portion of the moat filled in. The 
work, however, was never taken systematically in hand till the 
Municipality directed then’ attention to it. Since then it has been 
steadily proceeded with, large sums being spent on it every year, 
and it is now almost completed. The only piece of the moat now 
unfilled in is a portion- of that on the north side of the town, and it 
is expected that this small remainder of this great task will soon 
be completed. Sir Charles Treveleyan, in a minute written in 
January 1860, suggested that the moat when filled in should bo 
laid out as a boulevard, and this suggestion has been followed. Trees 
have been planted, over the greater extent of the reclaimed land, and a 
wide road laid out, running completely round the fort. When the 
trees have grown, and the road is metalled throughout, the drive 
round will be a pleasant one. The moat reclamation has been an 
expensive work. It was estimated by the Public Works Department, 
before the introduction of the Municipality, that it would cost Rupees 
22,000 ; but, exclusive of what was spent before their labours com¬ 
menced, the Commissioners have already expended over 55,000 
Eupees on it, and will probably have to lay out about 2,000 Eupees 
more before it is finished. 

JLurkitf. The next in importance of the new w'orks carried out by the 

Municipality is the market, situated on a portion of the reclaimed 
moat to the soutli of the fort. It was commenced in 1867 and 
finished in the following year. The total expenditure on this work 
up to 1874 was over 20,000, and the average income up to that 
date Eupees 3,024, that for the year previous to that having been 
as high as Eupees 4,752, or over 20 per cent, on the expenditure. 
Since 1874 considerable improvements have been made in the 
market. It has been enlarged to almost double its original size at 
a cost of Eupees 2,807, the portion thus added being used as a 
grain market and by petty vendors. Butchers’ stalls have boon 
constructed at a cost of Eupees 2,422, and a terrace, containing 
additional shops, has been erected outside the old portion of the 
building, on which a sum of Rupees 1,631 has been expended. 
The income derived from the market has been considerably 
increased in consequence of these extensions of the building, and in 
1876-77 it was leased out for Rupees 7,222. At a distance of a 
few hundred yards from the fort market another one has been 
constructed, in w'hich straw and firewood are sold, and there are 
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two smallor markets, 
pelt a near tlie cantonment 
of those parts of the town, 
in front of the fort market. 


one in Uraiyiir and ono in Marsack- Chap. XVII 
for the convenience of the inhabitants Mumci- 
A large clock-tower lias been erected P AUT1E 9, 


Before the introduction of the Municipality ten latrines were Latrines, 
built round the town under the orders of Government. These 
buildings consisted of merely four brick walls, enclosing a small 
piece of ground, and contained no separate compartments of any 
description whatever. In addition to these, the Municipality have 
constructed 48 latrines. Of the total number available at present 
30 are for males and 28 for females ; 17 have brick walls, and 41 
only mud ones. Up to 1873 no attempt was made to introduce 
dry-earth conservancy into the Municipality. Since then two 
latrines on that system have been built. Considerable difficulties 
are, however, experienced in working dry-earth latrines, and they 
are very expensive. It is therefore very doubtful if it will be 
possible to introduce them general! j r throughout the town, at least 
for some time to come. 

A considerable number of the tanks with which the foil, is Water-supply 
studded are supplied with water from an irrigation channel called 
the Uyyakondan, which leaves the Cauvery at a distance of some 
miles above Trichinopoly, and, flowing across the greater portion of 
that taluq and through the town itself, eventually falls into a 
large tank in the village of Valavandankottai, about ten miles to 
the east of Trichinopoly. An open channel from the Uyyakon¬ 
dan supplies the tanks, and the water flowing through it is open to 
contamination from filth of every description during almost the 
whole of its course. In order to avoid this, it was at one time 
proposed to cover the channel in at a cost of Rupees 14,000. The, 
project was, however, abandoned partly owing to the expense, and 
partly because it became evident that it w r ould be of but little use 
to expend such a large sum on preserving the water from 
impurity while running through the branch channel, as long as the 
main channel from wliich it flows w'as allowed to collect filth 
during its entire course through the town. Many projects have 
been suggested to remove the evils just mentioned. One of these 
is to construct an aqueduct from the Uyyakondan, from the point 
where it enters the town above the artillery barracks, and carry 
the water across by means of it in a straight line to Sundra I)ass 
Tank, the first of the reoeptaeles in the fort that it supplies. The 
Commissioners are thoroughly investigating this project, and have 
had the nooessary levels taken. It is, however, very doubtful if 
they will be able, for many years to come, to afford* the funds 
necessary to carry it out. The Sanitary Commissioner, when he 
inspected the town in 1870, gave it as his opinion that the w r ater 

3G 
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Ciiap. XVTT. of the channel was sufficiently pure for domestic uses, and that, if 
ivi i'nici- care was taken in the conservation of tlie banks of the channel and 

‘ J " in the prevention of the fouling of the stream, no harm could 

result from its use. This, however, has not as yet been done, and 
the banks are used as a latrine dining the greater portion of their 
course. In consequence of the accumulation of silt in them, it is 
necessary to clear out periodically the masonry reservoirs in the 
fort, into which the water from this channel flows. 


Conservancy. For conservancy purposes the town is divided into four divisions, 
to eacli of which there is attached a Nuisance Inspector and some 
Peons. One of the Commissioners also is in charge of each of these 
divisions, and is expected to carry out the wishes of the body of 
which lie is a member throughout it. Ilis special duty is to attend 
to sanitation, and direct prosecutions under the conservancy clauses 
of the Act when necessary. The Vice-President is, as a rule, iu 
charge of the cantonment. 

One of the greatest difficulties that the Commissioners have 
had to contend with in their attempts to improve the conservancy 
of the town, is the question of the best means of removing the 
sewage water. At present a practieo prevails in several of the 
streets of leading the liquid sewage in a masonry channel across the 
street side-drains into a cess-pit, which is sometimes almost in the 
centre of the street, and is almost entirely concealed from view. 
Every one acknowledges that this system is a bad one. As 
remarked by the present Sanitary Commissioner, when alluding to 
this subject, it can scarcely be good for the public health that the 
soil of the old town should be saturated continually with house- 
filth. It is, however, most difficult to devise a scheme to obviate 
what all agree is an evil. The objections to open side-drains for 
the removal of sewage water, are even greater than these cess¬ 
pits, and the groat difficulties in the way of procuring glazed 
earthenware pipes, added to the enormous expense that their 
introduction would entail, have prevented the adoption of what 
would otherwise be the best mode of removing the sewage water. 

Lighting. The lighting of the town is still not good, although it has been 

greatly improved of late years. The extent indeed of the Munici¬ 
pality is so great, that it is very doubtful if it will ever be possible 
to light all the streets and roads within its limits well, without 
expending on this object a far greater sum of money than it is 
advisable to devote to it. . There are altogether 231 lamps in the 
town, of which 06 are placed on iron lamp-posts procured from 
England, and the remainder on wooden and stone ones. Kerosino 
oil is now burnt in all these lamps. 

Thirty-eight miles of road have to be kept up by the Munici¬ 
pality. Of these twenty-nine miles are metalled, and nine 
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unmetallod. The expenditure incurred on the construction and Chap. XVII. 
repairs of roads for 1^75-76 was llupees 0,114. The condition of MvNlcl - 

1 1 PALITlf H 

the roads, within municipal limits, is on the whole good. Owing, ' — 
however, to the high winds that prevail in Triehinopoly during 
June, July and August, they generally get greatly out of order in 
these months, and it is only by a considerable expenditure every 
year that they can be kept in repair. 

Five Vaccinators are employed by the Municipality. The Vaccination. 
First-class llospital Assistant attached to the Municipal Hospital 
superintends their operations, and pays batta to the mothers of the 
children vaccinated. The number of operations performed by the 
Vaccinators amounted to 2,424 successful cases in 1875-76, and 
1,268 in 1876-77. First-calss Vaccinators are paid a fixed salary 
of Rupees 15 a month, and those of the Second-class Rupees 10. 

An account of the Municipal Hospital is given in Chapter IV . 

Statement No. 20, given in the appendix, shows the receipts and 
disbursements of the Municipality for a series of five years. 

Sri RANG AM. 

The Municipal Act (III of 1871) was introduced into Muni^l 
Srirangam on the 1st November 1871. The following are the hmits ’ 
names of the villages and hamlets includod within municipal limits: 

Srirangam, Palapattarai, Pudutimattu, Viresvaram Iuthapuram, 

Melur, Jembukesvaram, Kondayampettai, Kylasavahana tope, 
Latchamara tope, Sandanadikattlai, Timmarayasamudram and 
Tiruvniuidvanalliir. 

Since the introduction of the Municipality considerable efforts Sanitation, 
have been made by the Commissioners towards tho improvement 
of the sanitary condition of tho town. The roads have boon 
sectioned, tho side-draius cleared out, dust-bins erected, and throe 
latrines on tho dry-earth system built. These latrines are outside 
tho walls, as suitable sites could not be procured inside. Tho 
crying want of the town, however, is the removal of the cess-pool 
nuisance, and this the Commissioners from want of funds and • 
othor causes have not as yet been able to accomplish. Indeed 
the difficulty felt in almost all native towns in abolishing the cess¬ 
pool system is aggravated in Srirangam by special circumstances, 
winch will be briefly detailed. Of the seven enclosures of which 
the pagoda and town of Srirangam’ consist, the filth, sixth, and 
seventh, or the three outer onos, alone are occupied by houses. In 
t ho fifth enclosure there are 211 dwelling-houses and 17 bazaars, in 
tho sixth 72G houses and 80 bazaars. The houses in these enclosures 
are almost exclusively occupied by Brahmans. In the seventh 
enclosure there are 1,012 houses and G O baza ars. In th is enclosure 

(0 A description of thTt^lc <md of Srinmgam will be found in Chap- 
tor XXI. 
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CiiAr. XVII. some of the houses are terraced aud some thatched. They are 
Muni :.u inhabited by all classes, with the exception of Pariahs, Chucklcrs and 
l—'" Musaknans. The houses in the fifth and sixth enclosures are almost 
all terraced-buildings with a small yard behind, between the houses 
and the enclosure wall, which is of stone. In these yards there 
are, as a rule, a well to supply water for domestic purposes, and two 
eess-pits. Into one of these pits the sewage water from the houses 
flows, while the other is filled with night-soil. The first plan for 
removing the night-soil that suggested itself to the Commissioners, 
was to employ scavengers, who should go from house-to-house 
with conservancy carts. This idea was abandoned, as it was 
believed that the people would strongly object to scavengers 
passing through their houses, as they would have been obliged to 
do owing to there being no back-entrances. It was then proposed 
to open a lane three feet wide running between the stone enclosure 
walls and the houses. This scheme involved the construction of a 
wall running parallel to the enclosure wall and the construction of 
a door in it for every house. The estimated cost of carrying out 
the scheme was 37,000, and, as about the time that the plans for 
introducing it were completed the professional tax was abolished, 
the Commissioners came to the conclusion that the funds at their 
disposal were inadequate to carry it out, and the idea had to be 
abandoned. 

Beads. Twelve miles of road are kept up by the Municipality, of which 

2£ miles are metalled and 9f unmetalled. The amount spent on 
the maintenance of roads in 1877-78 was Rupees 1,049. 

New work*. The principal new works constructed by the Commissioners since 
the introduction of the Municipality are an hospital, an' account 
of which has been given in Chapter IY, a bridge erected at a cost 
of Rupees 3,786 across the large irrigation channel known as 
the Ndt-Vaykkdl, and steps, which cost Rupees 5,631, leading 
down to the Cauvery river, used by those who go there to bathe 
or to wash their clothes. 

Lighting. The town is fairly well lighted by means of 107 kerosine oil- 

lamps, most of which have been placed on stone-posts. 

Vaccination. One Yaccinator is employed by the Municipality. The 
following statement shows the work turned out by him in the last 
five years;— 


Years. 

Successful 

Cases. 

1 Unsuccessful 
Casjs. 

Total. 

1872-73 .. 

340 

3 

343 

1873-74 

385 

17 

402 

1874-75 .. 

761 

73 

834 

1875-76 

476 

33 

509 

1870-77 . 

585 

46 

031 j 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

POLICE AND JAILS. 


Police— Police under Native rule.—The Kaval system.—The Police placed under 
the Magistracy. — Reorganization of the Police Department.—Strength of Police 
Force.—Distribution of Police throughout the district.—Polico Stations.—Village 
Police. 

Jails—O pening remarks.—Distribution of Prisoners in the Central and District 
Jails.—Religion and Age. —Previous occupation.—The Remission system.—Edu¬ 
cation.—Employment of Prisoners.—Jail Offences.—Scales of Diet.—Mortality in 
the Central and District Jails.—Cost of'Prisoners.—Subsidiary Jails. 

Police. 

The following account of the system of police prevailing in 
the country when first under English management, is abridged 
with a few alterations from an excellent report drawn up by 
Mr. Wallace when Collector of the district. He remarks that, pre¬ 
vious to our acquisition of the district, the police of the country 
appeared to have been vested in a body of people distinguished 
officially by the name of kdvalgdrs or watchers. “ The k&valg&rs,” 
he writes, “ are a bold, hardy, predatory race, living generally in 
jungles and fastnesses. They are composed of various tribes, such as 
Udaiy&ii, To van, PadaiyAchi, Kavundan, Nayinar, &c. In many 
places their habits are well described by the name of fra Han* 1 or 
robbers, by which they are distinguished. They appear to have 
attended their chiefs to the field in time of war, and at all times 
to have practised open depredation as well as private theft. 
Strength and violence, cunning, and dexterity appear to have been 
their leading characteristics. Their employment as the protectors 
of the country must be considered rather as a payment for exemp¬ 
tion from their outrages by the districts in which they were 
employed, than as the just opposition of the authority of the state 
to the crimes and vices of this lawless part of the community. 

“ Such appeal* to have been the hands into which the police of 
those countries under the reigns of the native princes, during the 
hist century, had been committed. From a police so constituted 
Nothing worth imitating can possibly be learned. I he best police 
System of those times appears to have been that adopted by 


Chap. XVIII 
Police 
and Jails. 


(1) Frequently mentioned in Onnc's Histwv ns " Ml,via 
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Chap. XVIII. Muhammad Isuf and other Muhammadan commanders, who, by 
Police tho terror excited by their energetic though cruel and arbitrary 
axp Jaile. vigilance, drove theft and murder from their usual haunts, and 
rendered, for a time, theso tribes, if not humane and civilized, at 
least less daring and violent than they had been. 

« The vigilance manifested by many of the Nawdb’s managers 
was closely followed, if not by the immediate and direct influence 
of our' civil government, at least by the distribution of a consi¬ 
derable portion of our military power through the various districts 
of the southern provinces. The presence of regular troops, com¬ 
manded by European officors, was also well calculated in those 
turbulent times to keep down the spirit of licentiousness which 
had engrossed the government of the whole of tho southern 
districts. 

« The Muhammadan authority and our own arms gave the first 
check to the kdval system, and the gradual introduction of our 
civil government into the various provinces of the southern parts 
of tho peninsula deprived that system of its remaining active evils, 
although the passive defects of tho institutions still remain. 

“ The officers of the kaval system of police are distinguished by 
different appellations, each signifying the rank or duty of the 
person on whom it is conferred. 

_The Armukdvalgar signifies a prince or chief who holds 

a kaval. Tondiman 2 and the Poligara of Ariyalur 
and Udaiyarpalayam aro distinguished by the appella¬ 
tion of Arasukavalgar. 

2nd. _ M&nkAvalgdr signifies the head or chief kuvalgar of a 

district. Individuals holding tho kaval of one or more 
villages are termed Monkavnlgars. The Arasuka- 
valgars have Mdnkavalgars under them in charge of 
particular districts. 

_The term Kudilcavalyars is applied to tho ryots of a 

village or district when they are kavalgars either in 
their own village or in other villages or districts. Their 
responsibility and dutios are similar to that of Mdnkd- 
valgdrs and Arnsukavalgars. 

\th .— Vi/tdrippukdran is the person placod by the M6n or 
KudikSvalgdr in charge of particular villages or dis¬ 
tricts. Thoy aro the temporary ser vants of tho M6n- 
kaval gar. 

Hth.—Kulapandu or Taliari is the village watchman under the 
Arasu, Mdn or Kudikavalgdr. In some instances they 
are independent, and then they are tho only police 
offtcors of the village. 


(2) Tho ancestor of tho present llajuh of Puduk6tt ii. 
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“ The offices of arasfikavalgdr, of menkavalgar when not held Chap, xviii 
under an arasukfi vulgar, and in general of talidri, are hereditary. Police 
T he kudikdval is inherent in the ryots of the village to which it 
belongs. The menkavalgdrs, when employed by the arasuki- 
valgars, the visdrippukdrans in all cases, and in some few instances 
the talidris, are removable at the pleasure either of tho sirkdr or 
of their employers. The right of removal of the arasukdvalgdrs 
and independent menkdvalgdrs appears not to have been exercised 
of late years by the Nawab in Triehinopoly, but since the 
establishment of the Company’s Government the independent 
menkavalgdrs have been removed in more than one instance. The 
conduct of the arasukavalgars has not been such as to require a 
similar exertion of authority. The duties and obligation of the 
kavalgars may bo very briefly described. The arasu and menka- 
valgars as well as the kudikavalgars are responsible for all thefts 
committed after sunset and before sunrise in the villages of their 
respective jurisdictions; if they do not produce the thieves they are 
responsible for the amount stolen, but, if they can trace the thieves 
into the limits of another kavalgar, it is understood that on 
sufficient proof thereof, the latter becomes responsible for tho 
amount stolen or for the production of the thieves. This duty and 
responsibility is demanded as well in towns and in villages, and it 
extends to all property belonging to resident inhabitants, as well 
to that which is kept in houses and also to cattle and standing and 
reaped crops. The performance of these duties is enforced not by 
written regulations, but by the continuation of the usages of late 
years* and the occasional orders of the public officers. The utmost 
vigilance and attention of the sirkar is constantly necessary to 
render the kdval system at all useful and efficacious, to oblige the 
kdvalgars to keep up the necessary number of talidris, aud to 
enforce the obligation of payment for thefts in default of the 


production of the thieves. 

u Tho kdval establishment in Triehinopoly is maintained, first 
by a portion of tho crops being set aside and given up to tho 
kavalgars, secondly by a portion of the cultivated lands being given 
tip to the kdvalgars, and thirdly by assessments in money being 
levied on the people. As far as regards the share of the crops set 
apart for the kdvalgdrs, the charge falls jointly on Government 
and the agricultural class of the people, the deductions being 
made in common with the other general allowances called swatan- 
tarums from the gross produce of the lands. Where this system is 
observed, a small portion of the part of the amtantarams allotted 
for police charges goes to the talidris direct, but the greater portion 
goes to the arasu, men or kudikdvalgdrs, vho from it discharge 
fhe allowancos of their visdrippukdrans and talidris, and make good 
fbe thefts committed within their respective limits. 
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Chap. XVTIl . “ When a portion of (he cultivated lands is given up to the 

Police kdvalg&rs, a system of payment peculiar to certain parts of Trielii- 
“ _ ‘ * nopoly, the whole expense of the police falls on Government, for 
the inhabitants cultivate the land and receive their portion of the 
produce, while the kavalgdrs receive that portion of it which would 
fall to the sirkar were the lands under am&ni. In cases of this 
kind the arasukdvalgdra receive the whole of the funds allotted 
to the support of the police establishment, and with it defray the 
wages of their vis&rippukdrans and taliaris. 


“ The system of levying a money assessment for the support 
of the police is only observed in certain large towns, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, by paying trifling tax on each house, contribute to 
the preservation of their property. The amount is paid to the 
menkavalgar, who, out of it, defrays the expenses of taliaris. The 
assessment is very light. 

“ It will bo observed from the foregoing remarks, first, that the 
funds allotted for the * police establishment are in general variable, 
as they depend on the abundance of the crops and the extent of 
the cultivation; secondly, that the expense of the kaval system is 
borne, with a trifling exception, by the sirkar and the agricultural 
class. The amount of the kaval funds may be estimated in Trichi- 
nopoly at 19,022 Star Pagodas 3 Fanarns and 22 Cash, which is 
a sum fully adequate to the expense of a most efficient police, but 
which procures, under the present mode of administering this 
department, advantages in no way proportionate to the amount 
expended. 

“Under the government of the Nawabs of the Karnatic the 
kavalgars were a bold, turbulent, disorderly class of people, who, 
instead of protecting the country, plundered it, and instead of 
putting down internal commotions, excited them. The orders of 
the Collectors were frequently disregarded by these people, and in 
many cases they have been known to oppose the Nawabs and our 
government by force. In 1796 the Poligar of Udai^drp&layam 
attacked and repulsed our troops with the loss of an officer and 
some of his men, and it was only in his capacity as kavalgar of the 
district that the poligar was enabled to offer this opposition, for 
he had not for thirty years been recognized as chief of it. It was 
entirely by means of his menMvalgdrs, vis&rippuk&rans and 
taliaris, that he was enabled to excite a commotion among the 
people, and to oppose openly and effectively the whole force which 
the Naw&b could bring against him, aided by a considerable detach¬ 
ment of. our troops. 


“ I cannot loam that the spirit of turbulence and opposition 
which the ktivalgjirs manifested under the latler years of the 
Nawabs’ and Rajahs’ government proceeded from any acts of 
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pression or injustice on the part of those governments; on the OnAi .xvrir 
contrary, their weakness and inefficiency appear to have given Poucr 
activity to the vices inherent in the kdval system. 

“If, since the Company’s authority has been finally established 
in these provinces, the turbulent character of the kdvalgars has not 
manifested itself, and if, on the contrary, they have shown due 
obedience to Government and an alacrity in the discharge of their 
duties previously unknown, the change in my opinion should bo 
attributed not to the extinction of their former spirit, nor to the 
introduction among them of habits of obedience, but to the* fear 
of that punishment which they feel would follow the commission 
of any open breacli of their duty as subjects and officers of Govern¬ 
ment. But it is not a fit state of things when those who are paid 
for preserving peace and tranquillity are prevented from open acts 
of violence and outrage merely by the dread of punishment. 

“ From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that open outrages 
are not now committed by the kdvalgdrs. I believe, however, that 
in many cases, and I know that in some, the k&valg&rs are 
concerned in the thefts and robberies which aro committed even 
now but too frequently. While I state this, I must, on the other 
hand, say that I have found some of the kivalgdrs very active in 
endeavouring to detect thieves; but such are the defects of the 
system, that they are not always successful.” 3 

In 1810 the Board of Revenue directed that the Poll gars of 
Ariyalur, Udaiy&rpdlayam and Turaiydr should be exonerated 
from all police duties, and obliged to relinquish all allowances 
hitherto paid for their performance. 4 The kdval system has since 
then been completely abolished throughout the district, except in 
Triohinopoly cantonment, where a remnant of it is still to bo found. 

This consists in the custom that prevails of having a kdvalgdr or 
watchman of the Kalian caste employed to guard each house. 

These men are professional thieves, but are employed on an under¬ 
standing that they are to protect the houses guarded by them from 
tho depredations of their fellow eastemon, and to be hold responsible 
for all property lost. As a matter of fact it is, however, impossible 
to enforce this supposed responsibility, and the kdvalgdrs are 
concerned in almost every theft that ocom's in the station. 

Frequent efforts have been made to put a stop to this utterly vicious 
system, but these have up to this been unsuccessful. 

Not long after the English got possession of the district the 
police were placed under tho Judge, but when, by the passing of 
Regulation XI of 1810, the Collector and his revenue subordi- 


( 3 ) Loiter from the Principal ObUoflior of r&ajoro in.l . 

ternary to the Police Conjmir.trcs Fort St. George, fat- <1 20th Kopfcem 
tO Pivi^ cdiiigs of the Hoard of JUveuue, dated ‘Mid April IS id. 

37 


Triehinopoly to th* 
hor 180i>. 
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Chap. xvin. nates became Magistrates, they were at the same time entrusted 
Police with the supervision of the police. As a matter of practice this 
supervision was, as a rule, loft in the hands of the Tahsildars. This 
system cannot be said to have worked well, and the disclosures 
brought to light by the Torture Commission in 1855 hastened its 
abolition. 

The organization of the present police system was commenced 
in 1858, audit was introduced into Trichinopoly in 1860. The 
strength of the police employed in the district on the 31st March 
1876 was as follow’s:— 

Superintendent 


and Jails. 


The new 
police. 


Inspectors 
Sub-Inspectors 
Constables (general duty) 
Jail Guards 


1 

13 

3 

563 

105 


Distribution The following statement show's the manner in which the police 
o. tho police. are < j£ s t r il> u ted. throughout the district : — 


Divisions. 

Number of 

Strength of 

Number of 

Inspectors. 

all Grades. 

Stations. 

A. Reserve, Jails, &c . 


227 


B. Town . 

i 

135 

‘*4 

C II } Tr^lnnopoly Taluq .. j 

1 

1 

67 

41 

10 

C 

D TI } tldaiyirpilayam do. .. | 

1 

1 

41 

32 

6 

6 

E. Perambalur do. 

1 

58 

8 

ivri } Musiri do. *• { 

1 

1 

3S 

35 

5 

5 

| Kulittalai do. .. { 

1 

1 

44 

38 

6 

6 


Police 

relations. 


Below are given the names of the several police stations accord¬ 
ing to the divisions in which they are situated:— 


A. — Reserve . 


Huzur Treasury. 
Head-quarter Offico. 


Orderlies—Sessions and 
Magistrates’ Courts. 


Oraiydr. 
Dark’s Bridge. 


I).—Fort Station . 

Cantonment. 


Tuvdgudi. 

Munikandam. 

K6ppu. 

Iluppur. 

Arasangudi. 


C-L — Rural. 

Suraiyur. 

Gundur. 

Velur. 

Kolattdr. 
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Srirangam. 

Sengaraiyur. 

PuUambddi. 


Samayapuram. 
V&ytalai. 
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D-L — Jcj/amkondasdlapurain. 

Edj endrapatnam. Mmsurutti. 

U daiyarp&layam. Tdmaraipiindi. 

Madanakurichi. 


Vikkramam. 

Kilapaluvnr. 


I)-II. — Ariyalur. 

i 

Anandavftdi. 

Tirumauur. 


Rangangedi. 

Aduthorai. 

Arumbavur. 

Srittaniir. 


E. — Pcrambalur. 

P&dalur. 

Pasumbalur. 

K&dur. 


F-I. — Musiri. 

Tottiyam. | Kannandr. 

Mangalam. Harikistnav&ri. 


Tiruppattur. 

Uppiliyapuram. 


Kattalai. 

Tugamalai. 

Lalapettai. 


F-II—Turn iyu r. 


I Pulivalam. 

I Chettikulam. 


O-L — Euliitalai. 

Sivayam, 

Scngal. 


G-1L — Mampparai. 


Tuvarankuri clii. Valand da. 

Puttfmattam. Palaviduthi. 

Kallupatti. 


The Village Police consists of 9G4 talidris or village watchmen villas 
on salaries of Rupees 3 a month each. These officers assist the 1>o]i ‘ 
regular police in the prevention and detection of crime. They 
are, however, under the supervision of the Rovonue Department and 
not of the Superintendent of Police. They are appointed and 
dismissed by the Divisional Officers. 
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Chap. XVIII. JaILS. 

Police 

and Jails. (Contributed by W. A. Svmonds, Esq., Acting Superintendent of Central Jail , 
- Trichinopoly , 1S71-77.) 

Opening I have not been able to find in the oldest records of the District 

remarks. Court or the Collector’s Office any allusion either to the ancient 
criminal law of the Chela and Ndyak kings, or even to tho modern 
criminal law of the Nawdbs. I must, therefore, refer those 
interested in this subject to Manu for the Hindu criminal law, 
and to Muhammadan law writers for information as to what was 
done with criminals in the time of the Nawdbs. I may, however, 
mention that the long period prior to that of the British 
assumption was a ^>rc-jail period. It has been said that the first 
thing an Englishman does, upon settling in a new place, is to 
build a church and a jail. In those days, though they could not 
do without churches, they did without jails. The imprisonment of 
criminals was unknown both to the early Hindu kings and the 
Nawdbs. Minor offences were punished by fine and mutilation, 
serious offences with death. In the early part of the British 
supremacy, when our penal code was nominally that of tho 
Musalmans, it was the duty of the Muhammadan law assessor to 
determine what length of imprisonment was to be considered equal 
to such and such a mutilation. Thus, “ the prisoner, having been 
found guilty, is sentenced to lose an eye, t.e., he is to be imprisoned 
for five yearn.” This was the substance of th efutica. 

The first British jail at Trichinopoly was a building which 
is situated on the eastern boulevard, and is now used for tho 
purposes of a lock and a leper hospital, but was, till quite of late 
years, the lunatic asylum of the southern division. This building 
may possibly be suited to its present inmates, but it was a bad 
place for the insane, and a worse for prisoners, these last having been 
overcrowded to such an extent as to tax the defective ventilation to 
the utmost. 

Tho inevitable result, high mortality, led, in 1848, to tho 
building of the present District Jail, which has for the last few years 
been restricted to prisoners sentenced to short terms of rigorous 
imprisonment and to simple imprisonment, and to security and 
under-trial prisoners, and to civil debtors. Formerly there was, 
hero as elsewhere, the same overcrowding, with the same terrible 
consequences. I need not dwell upon familiar’ details. \ ct I may 
remark, in passing, that nothing worse has been recorded by 
Howard than existed in somo Indian jails of old days. 

All this is changed for the better, and there is now at 
Trichinopoly a large Central Jail, which it becomes my duty briefly 
to describe. It is situated in the vicinity of the Cxoldeu Rock, 
which is about tho healthiest sito that could have been selected. 
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Bound it runs a wall nearly seventeen feet in height. The jail is 
built upon the radial principle, almost every part of it being 
commanded by the central tower. It is capable of accommodating 
982 males and 86 females, at an average of 40 superficial feet 
per prisoner, and is provided with separate, barracks for females 
and juveniles, tho former being under the charge of a matron. 
The system of conservancy is that of dry earth. 

The following general summary shows the distribution of the 
prisoners confined in the Trichinopoly Central and District Jails 
during the year 1876, and the succeeding statement their religion, 
ago, and previous occupation :— 


Ghat\ XVHL 

Police 
a>’d Jails. 


Distribution 
of prisoners 
in the Central 
and District 
Jails. 


1 

2 


3 

o 


Remained 

q 

1 

o 


at the 

Classes of 

commence¬ 


ment of the 

■s~ 

9 3 

Prisoners. 

Year. 

Js £ 
£ 


M. 

F. ( Total. 


c r 
o 

50 

•£ I 

ti 

B ! 

a I 

a L 

if 

J 


Convicts .. 
Civil 

Under-trial. 
Security .. 
Insane 
State 


Convicts .. 
Civil 

Under-trial. 
Security .. 
Inmino 
State 


893 


124 


Received 
during the 
Year. 


M. F. Total. 


29 


922 


124 


24 

1 


543 86 


342 

29 

85 


629 


342 

30 

91 


5 

C 




Discharged 

Total. 

from all 




Causes. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,436 

115 

1,551 

447 

68 

51 5 

460 


466 

368 


368 

29 
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The excellent sanitary arrangements of our central jails, the 
employment of matrons, and segregation of juveniles arc all 
indications of marked improvement in the general management of 
our convicts. 

The: remission Another sign of the same refonn is the introduction of tho 
eyotem. remission system, which enables a well-disposed prisoner to abridge 
bis sentence by industry and good behaviour combined. This 
system has now been working in its entirety for neai’ly seven years, 
and has proved a great boon both to the convicts and to those in 
charge of them. Since its introduction there has been a steady 
diminution in the frequency and severity of punishments for 
broaches of jail discipline, and an equally steady increase in tho 
outturn of all measurable work. The progress of non-meosm-ablo 
work is also noticeable, as evidenced by the comparatively small 
number of convicts so employed who aro reported for idleness 
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now-a-days. But it is in the manufactures that (ho Beneficent Ohap.xviii 
operation of the remission system is most clearly to be traced. For Police 
instance, where men used to weave a maximum of eight yards of AN D 
police cloth per diem , they now weave thirty, and so forth. 

I proceed to briefly describe the modus operandi of tho remission 
system. 

The sentence is represented by marks, at the rate of six marks 
a day, and every convict sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 
eighteen months and upwards is credited with an additional mark 
or half-mark per diem for extra industry ; but, before being per¬ 
mitted to earn any extra marks, the convict must undergo a period 
of probation equal to one-sixth of the sentence, and while under 
probation he is put to the harder description of prison labour. In 
no case can the period of probation be less than one-sixth of the 
sentence, but it may be longer, as any convict who misconducts 
himself is liable to be fined a certain number of marks, which will 
retard his advancement by an equivalent number of days. When 
a convict has passed through his term of probation, he is admitted 
into tho third-class, and may then commence to earn extra marks 
towards a partial remission of his sentence; should he bo veiy 
industrious, and not be reported for any breach of jail rules, he is 
allowed to earn one extra mark per diem; for lesser industry he 
would bo allowed one half-mark per diem. A convict must remain 
in the third-class for at least six months, after which, if he has 
earned the prescribed number of marks, he is promoted to the 
6eeond-class. He must remain at least four months in' the 
second-class, after which period, if he has not forfeited any 
marks by misconduct or idleness, he is promoted to the first- 
class. When the convict has earned in the first-clas3 the prescribed 
number of marks, which cannot be done without earning full marks 
every day for one year, he becomes eligible for appointment to tho 
lowest grade of convict servant. Besides the ordinary remission he 
may earn in this class, he is allowed to reckon additional remission 
at the rate of one month a year. After a year’s service in this 
grade, he is eligible for tho post of convict warder, in whioh ho 
may earn additional remission at tho rate of two months a year. 

The remaining grade of convict servant is that of w^ork overseer, 
whose privileges are the same as those of convict warder. No 
remission is granted for conduct only, as it is on condition of good 
conduct that convicts are allowed to cam remission by their 
industry. If, therefore, their conduct is bad, they are liable to be 
fined a certain number of marks, and will forfoit by ill-conduct tho 
remission they may have gained by their industry. lleoonvicted 
prk ners are not debarred from earning remission, and in this 
respect the previous career and character of the prisoner make no 
difference. 
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Chap. XVIII. The hope of earning remission has not only been found to 
Police afford a strong incentive to continuous industry and good conduct, 
and a powerful auxiliary in the maintenance of discipline, but has 
been attended by economy and increased efficiency in the details of 
jail management. There has not yet been time to test whether 
the habits of industry formed in jail are maintained after release, 
nor does our present system of unconditional release give means of 
observation. A system of surveillance after release is one of the 
latest achievements of civilized communities. 

The only point on which doubts as to the remission system 
have arisen concerns its extension to life-convicts. On tho one 
hand, the objection is advanced that there should be no interfer¬ 
ence with a sentence intended to separate the criminal from society 
for ever. On the other hand, it is urged that to withdraw all hope 
from this class of prisoners is to render them desperato and to 
deprivo the jail authorities of the services of a class of men who, 
under the operation of the remission rules, are found specially 
useful. In the application of the remission system to this class of 
convicts, twenty years is considered the equivalent of a life-sentence. 
By this I do not mean that it is proposed to release life-convicts, 
as a matter of course, as soon as ever they have earned the full 
complement of marks which it is possible for one sentenced to 
twenty years* imprisonment to gain. So far from this being the 
case, the release of life-convicts even after the expiration of twenty 
full years of imprisonment, though not unknown, is rare, and is 
then conceded by virtue of the prerogative of mercy vested in the 
Governor in Council. It has, however, been found necessary to 
fix an arbitrary limit to the period which affords a basis for the 
calculation of the marks that are commuted into days. „ -Thus, the 
only advantage, under the remission system, upon which, ceteris 
paribus , a life-prisoner can reckon as a matter of right, is tho 
privilege of promotion to the highest convict grades attainable, 
viz., those of warder and work overseer. 

The subjoined statement shows the employment of convicts as 
prison officers during the year 1876 :— 
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From the remission system to the education of prisoners is a Chap. XYIJPL 
natural transition. This is a question attended with many diffi- Poi.u k 
cullies. Education lias indisputably a powerful effect in repressing 
the more brutal forms of crime, but its softening and subduing Education, 
influences here act rather in the way of prevention than of cine. 

Education is hence of greater potency as a civilizer of free agents 
than as a reformatory instrument within the walls of a jail. The 
other difficulties are of a more practical kind. Under existing 
orders, all the inmates of a jail are to be placed under instruction ; 
consequently, there must be a considerable number who, by reason 
of their advanced age and entire ignorance, cannot be expected to 
learn. Again, there is the difficulty of getting competent teachers 
from amongst the convicts, and the disadvantage of employing 
badly-paid free teachers, such men being likely to introduce 
forbidden articles, and to serve as means of communication between 
prisoners and the world outside the jail. Lastly, there is the 
insufficiency of the time which can be spared for the purpose of 
education, without undue interference with the hours of labour, 
and the increased trouble of supervision caused by schools hold at 
night, when both convict teachers and jail employes are tired 
with a hard day’s work. Then, the bulk of the jail population 
consists of those who, on release, depend, for the means of subsist¬ 
ence, on manual labour, and, to this class, the having learnt some 
trade or handicraft is of course more useful than a smattering of 
book knowledge. 

The gradual recognition of these facts has led to the limiting 
of tho teaching of adult criminals to a single hour of elementary 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic per diem . Three 
hours a day are set apart for juveniles. 

The annexed statement shows the state of education of the 
convicts imprisoned in and released from the Trichinopoly Central 
and District Jails dining the year 1876 :— 
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CuAP.XVin. I now turn to the employment of prisoners. The advance of 
Police tliis branch of jail administration has kept pace with other improve- 
AyD Jails. mentg g Q j on g ^ j a ji accommodation was contracted, and the 
Employment sound policy of appealing, not merely to the fears, but also to 
of prisoners. ^ j^pes 0 f evicts was ignored, progress in this direction was 
unattainable. With the extension of jail buildings and the 
introduction of the remission system, it has been found practicable 
to provide very considerable variety of intramural labour to suit 
the different classes of prisoners and the several stages of imprison¬ 
ment. Indeed, the labour of our central jails may now be said to 
be entirely intramural, even the farm lands which arc attached to 
some of these prisons being effectually enclosed. 

The employment of convicts sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment is as essential a part of our penal system as is the loss of 
liberty or the prohibition of indulgences. For the right under¬ 
standing, therefore, of the rules regulating the distribution of 
prison labour, it null be well to consider the principles of punishment 
by imprisonment. 

The primary object of such punishment is to deter from crimo 
both criminals in esse and criminals in posse, the latter of course 
by force of example. Its next objeot is to reform the criminal 
himself. 

In the case of the short-sentenced prisoner, the first object is 
best attained by making him pass the whole of his sentence in 
separate (not solitary) confinement, with unpalatable food and ultra 
penal labour. The second and third conditions are not wanting, but 
thcro are financial impediments to separation. However, it is 
hoped these may be gradually removed. Already partial experi¬ 
ments towards separating convicts from each other have been 
begun at the Presidency Prison and the Coimbatore Central Jail. 

The roform of the short-sentenced prisoner is hardly to ho 
looked for from the brief influences that can be brought to bear 
upon him in jail. Yet his reform may sometimes remotely result 
fj'oni the single useful lesson it is possible to teach him whilo 
there, the lesson that prison life is a life of expiation. 

The case of the long-sentenoed prisoner is similar, with an 
important difference. Him, too, both for the sake of society, and 
for his own sake, is it imperative to mako so feel the penalty of 
jail as shall lead him to look back upon his prison life with loath¬ 
ing, and thus deter him from the repetition of crime. By parity 
of n reasoning it would, at first sight, seem as if this primary 
object of punishment could be best attained by precisely Hie same 
process of stringent discipline as attends the short-sentei 
prisoner throughout his incarceration. And this is true i 
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certain limitations. That is to say, such discipline is even more Chav. XVIII. 
called for in the case of the long-sentenced prisoner, and, since its Police 
m terrorem and ad castigandum conditions could not, with safety Ay i) Ja1 1 ^ 
to health, be made more punitive than they already are, it would 
appear as if the only alternative was to prolong their duration. 

But here tho analogy ends. For punishment pursued beyond a 
certain point, besides tending to demoralize those who inflict it, 
defeats its own purposes, because, as beings can suffer only 
according to their capacity, it then perforce becomes inoperative. 
Consequent^, the extreme penalties of jail, by which phrase I 
desire to denote isolation (where practicable) and expiatory 
labor, are inflicted upon the long-sentenced prisoner for a certain 
well considered period only, that period being the part of his 
sentence already described as his probation. In our central jails 
male prisoners going through this period of probation are put to 
grain-grinding, stone-breaking, breaking cocoanuts with a wooden 
mallet, excavating wells with the pick-axe, and turning an oil- 
mill. All these forms of labour being tasked, are sufficiently 
trying and irksome to secure a good measure of punishment. 

They strain the muscles, perceptibly quicken the breath, sensibly 
open the pores of the skin, and demand unflagging attention. In 
like manner, task work in grain-grinding and grain-pounding is 
exacted from female convicts undergoing their probation. 

I consider grain-grinding to be one of the very best kinds of 
punitive labour, superior even to the crank, because remunerative, 
while equally severe and monotonous. In the other forms of 
penal labour mentioned, unless earned on under such conditions 
of isolation as will prevent communication or distraction, it is more 
difficult to obviate the tendency of the prisoner to move slowly, 
hit lightly, and stop often. They admit of an inequality of 
exertion arising more from the various dispositions than the physi¬ 
cal capacities of the prisoners. In the grinding of grain every 
man exerts himself equally. 

After a preliminary course of stringent punishment, which, 
besides acting as a deterrent from crime, is thought to prepare the 
criminal for reformation, the long-sentenced prisoner is gradually 
transferred to industrial employment in association, such as 
weaving of various descriptions, working in leather aud rattan, 
rope and mat and carpet-making, carpentry, and printing and book- 
biuding. It seems generally agreed upon, that, while such occupa¬ 
tion is wholly unfit for those offenders who are undergoing a short 
sentence or are working out the first stage of their imprisonment, 
industrial employment may properly follow the more penal labour, 

7 that it then exercises some moral influence upon the mind of 

convict, though the extent and valuo of tho influence are 
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Chat. Will, obviously not susceptible of direct proof. The forms of industrial 
anWails ^ a ^ our m vogue have been determined by the demands of the state, 

- preference being given to those lands which are the most severe, 

require least instruction, have the great advantage of being easily 
measured, and, with these qualifications, are most profitable. Thus, 
the uniform of the entire police force and many articles required 
by other public departments are manufactured in the jails of the 
Madras Presidency. In the Tricliinopoly Central Jail thousands 
of yards of police cloth are annually woven, and thousands of pairs 
of police sandals are annually made. At this jail much excellent 
carpentry and gunny work is also every year turned out for 
different public departments. 

Judged by the above standard, the weaving of gunny is an 
excellent form of industrial labour. It can be perfectly learnt in a 
few weeks, it pays, and it exercises a great number of muscles.. 
The dressing of stones is also to be recommended as requiring 
little space, and as being severe, easily learnt, unfavourable to 
communication, and comparatively profitable. 

The employment of prisoners in the district jail differs chiefly 
from that of prisoners in the central jail in not being so strictly 
intramural. Some of the manufactures above detailed are carried 
on, to a more modified extent, in the district jail, but the prisoners 
in this jail are also largely employed in quarrying and carting stone 
and lime, in digging gravel, and excavating tanks and wells. On 
some occasions gangs are hired by Municipalities, and, in rare 
instances, the employment of convict labour on useful public works 
has been sanctioned by the Government without chargo. The 
prisoners of the Tricliinopoly District Jail, for example, havo 
frequently (though not of late years) been placed at the disposal of 
the local Municipality free of charge, and have done good work in 
helping to reclaim the moat and to demolish the walls of the old 
fort. 

It is sometimes urged against labour at manufactures within 
the prison walls, that it is an undue competition with private 
capital and labour. But. it is evident that the form of labour most 
for the interest of those on whom the cost of the prison falls is that 
which produces the largest return for the cost of maintenance, 
provided, of course, that a profitable return from industrial employ- 
ment is not elevated into the test of prison efficiency. This danger 
guarded against, though individuals may be affected, it is plain 
tliat any labour which is not so productive as it might be made, is 
a form of loss to the community. 11 is better to employ the 
prisoners on what null not interfere with free labour only if thers 
is at last equal profit. 
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The gradually-relaxed discipline and slowly-accumulatcd Chap. XVTIT. 
rewards of wlxat may "be called the industrial stage having succeeded Policd 
what may he called the penal stage par excellence , the long- 
sentenced prisoner upon whom their separate teachings have not been 
thrown away, as evidenced by continuous industry and good conduct, 
is, in the last stage of his imprisonment, usually made first a 
maistry and then a warder or work overseer, with the view of 
entrusting him, before release, with some of the privileges and 
responsibilities of a free man, in order to fit him for a return to a 
law-abiding community. Whether or not this final part of the 
process of our prison system is productive of reformation of 
character to the degree which is expected from it, its tendency is 
unquestionably towards the inculcation of habits of self-respect and 
self-control; and there can be little doubt that the great majority 
of long-termed prisoners who prove themselves worthy of being thus 
utilized are found good and useful servants. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that in Indian jails convict servants are employed 
in the maintenance of discipline and the superintendence of work 
to an extent altogether unknown in other parts of the world, and 
there are some authorities to whom it seems utterly incompatible 
with the position of a convict under punishment to. give him such 
ms, and thus to place him in a position of responsibility, and 
to entrust him with control over others. In Ceylon, prisoners who 
have served at least two-thirds of their sentence with credit are 
even promoted to the grade of jail constable. 


The proportion in which prison officers are employed as above 
is one maistry to every twelve convicts, and one w r arder or work 
overseer to every fifty. 


This notice of the distribution of prison labour would not be 
complete did I fail to take account of the manner in which it is 
influenced by caste, and of the kindred recognition of that most 
tenacious of national institutions in the department of convict diet. 
I have elsewhere said that the majority of the criminal population 
of our jails is composed of men who, on release, must earn their 
livelihood by manual labour, and that to this class instruction in 
some handicraft or trade is of more use than a smattering of book- 
knowledge. Of course there wall always be a prejudice against 
men who have once been the inmates of a jail, while, if they go 
whore they are not known, the fact of their being strangers will 
operate only less prejudicially against the chance of their obtaining 
employment. To these obstacles, which are more or less common 
to all parts of the civilized world* must be rubied an obstacle 
peculiar to India, namely caste prejudice, one tendency of it being 
*o prevent a man from taking up any trade or adopting any occupa- 
other than the calling of his particular caste. It may, 
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Chap. XVIII. indeed, be doubted whether the articles thus produced would over 
Police find a ready sale. If they were articles of food, the producer 
anoJails. would certaiuiy have the melancholy satisfaction of consuming them 
himself. For instance, what Hindu, with any pretensions to 
respectability, would dream of eating the coarse sugar (commonly 
called jaggery) made out of the sap of the palmyra, if it had been 
thus converted, not by the Shanars, whose caste calling is the 
cultivation of this tree, but by Pariahs? But—to return to the 
point—the only recognition of caste in the jails of the Madras 
Presidency is the provision of suitable cooks for all classes of 
prisoners, and the exemption from scaveugering and shoe-making 
of all except Pariahs, Chucklers, Yanadies and Koravnrs. 


It appears to me that the recognition of caste within these 
carefully-considered limits may be briefly defended in two ways. 

The defence may be based on the unquestionable difference 
between English rank and Hindu caste. The former is social, the 
latter essentially religious. This being the case, so long as castc- 
prisoners are put to such kinds of labour as entail loss of dignity 
alone, they are in no worse a position than that of any noble felon 
when made to pick oakum. For example, even Brahmans will not 
lose caste by coir-twisting or grain-grinding, though they will 
consider their social dignity lowered by such labour. But put them 
to shoe-making or scaveugering, and they will lose caste. 

I should, however, feel inclined to base the defence, not so much 
on the difference between English rank and Hindu caste, as on the 
principle of law that the judge cannot sentence the criminal to any 
punisliment not prescribed in the Penal Code, and that the superin¬ 
tendent of a jail cannot inflict any pmiiskment not prescribed in 
the sentence. The maximum he can inflict is “ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment,” and this has never been interpreted to mean anything 
beyond loss of liberty, hard labour, anil the prohibition of indul¬ 
gences. There is no crime for which the punishment prescribed is 
loss of caste. Putting aside the case of life-convicts, to deprive of 
caste prisoners committed for a certain definite term of years, thus 
rendering it impossible for them ever after to have any intercourse 
with Native society, or even with their own wives and children, 
would be to inflict upon them a heavier punishment than even 
imprisonment for life. To most high-caste prisoners death itself 
would scorn preferable to such dishonour. Indeed, I am of opinion 
that if wc wore to compel Brahmans to cat food cooked by a 1 aiink, 
or to work upon a dead skin, so many of them would commit 
suicide that the trouble of taking care of this class of prisoners 
would bo greatly diminished. 
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which, in the case of juveniles, is inflicted with a light rattan, after CiiAr.XVBl 
the manner of school-discipline, the maximum number of cuts Police 
being limited to eighteen. Both in their case and in that of adults, AN1 L^ L "' 
who are flogged on the shoulder-blades, corporal punishment is not 
inflicted unless the Medical officer of the jail states in writing that 
the prisoner can bear it without danger to his general health, nor 
except in the presence of the Superintendent and some Medical 
subordinate. Neither can any sentence of restriction of diet or of 
separate or solitary confinement be earned out except upon a similar 
medical certificate, and the Superintendent and Medical officer are 
bound to note, in their respective journals, any injurious effect that 
may be observed on the mind or health of prisoners thus confined. 

No person who has been 'punished under the provisions of the 
Madras Jails Act can be punished for the same offence, in any 
other way, or by any other authority than the superintendent of 
the jail, who is legally bound to record the particulars of any such 
offence and punishment in a prescribed form. 

The following statement shows the offences committed by, and 
the punishments inflicted on, the convicts in the Trichinopoly 
Central and District Jails during the year 1876 : — 
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I cannot quit tliis subject without expressing my regret at the 
frequency of corporal punishment in Indian jails. The use of 
tliis coarse, rough and ready, time and trouble-saving expedient 
most to the exclusion of other modes of coercion is, in large 
measure, attributable to the barrack-like construction of our jails, 
1)01 li district and central, and to their insufficient provision for 
Separate confinement, one of the most effective of the limited 
punishments at our disposal. Again, restriction of diet without 
elusion of the offender Is almost impracticable, as, if left in 
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Ratio of Column 6 C. to Column 3. 
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C'ii.u•. xvriT. association with others, lie can generally manage to get extra food 
Police somehow or other. We are thus thrown hack upon the lash, which 
animTails. j mg n0 c | ou pt a demoralizing effect upon the offender subjected to 
it, tending to lessen his self-respect and to render him callous, 
though not of course to the extent observable in countries where 
the growth of individualism is greater, and the sense of the degra¬ 
dation of personal correction is hence more developed. It is only 
as a preventive, and as, in some cases, likely to inflict loss moral 
injury on the prisoner than confinement among criminals, that 
whipping should he resorted to even as a judicial punishment. 
With the projected improvement in the construction of our jails, 
flogging will take its proper place in the disciplinary code of a 
prison, namely as the ultimate resort where every other means of 
coercion has failed. 

gfjileg of The following table exhibits the scales of diet in force in tho 

diet.' Trichinopoly Central and District Jails, which are, with slight 

variations, those in force elsewhere :— 


1 

2 

3 




Diet Scale of Labouring Prisoners. 

Diet Scale of Non-Labouring 
Prisoners. 





1 . 

a 

rd 






Tuesday. 

* 

4 1 

>> 





Articles. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

03 

V 

1 ^ 

1 ® 

£ 

a 

n 

CC 

g 

A 

EH 

Friday. 

i 

d 

tJ 

r* 

3 

"ci 

a? 

, Sunday. 

Monday 

m 

o 

1 

£ 

c3 

nd 

00 

H 

A 

P 

Friday. 

c£ 

- 

H 

CC 

Sunday. 

6 



oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

| oz. 

oz 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

21 

Bice 








2G 


i .. 


i<4 



20?, 

; 

KAffi 

Cholum 


! 24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

• • 

in 

194 


i‘4 

1®1 

f # 



Cwnbu 
















! Dholl 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Mutton 

Fish 

Butter-milk or 

tyre. 

3 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

10 

n 

10 

4 

10 

4 

• * ! 

10 

10 


Ghee or oil 
Tamarind 

1 

i; 

t 

"t 

X 

1 

"i 

2 

* 

i 

■h 

% 

2 

\ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

! 

2 

i 

i 

1 

2 

i 

1 

« 


Salt 


r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Gurry-powder 
Vegetable .. 
Onions 


* 

i. 

54 

i 

i 

i 

4 

i 

i 

A 

2 

1 

h 

£ 

£ 

i 



4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

1 4 

4 

4 

4 2 

4 2 

4 

4 

4 



J 

¥ 

i 

i 


i 

i 


i 

1 

£ 

J 

4 

i 

4 

1 

<!" 


Garlic 

Grs. 

30 

30 

30 



30 


30 


30 




Firewood 

lbs. 

2 

#i l 

2 

*2 

2 

2 

*2 

2 

'*1 

2 

2 

2 

! 2 

2 


Prisoners convicted oftener than once do not receive any ration 
of rice, hut get fourteen instead of twelve meals of dry grain per 
week. In all jails great care is taken to provide a daily issuo of 
wholesome vegetables, and the same amount of condiments is issued 
throughout the Presidency. The introduction of the present 6cale, 
of which dry grains are the staple article, has improved the health 
of the prisoners, yet serves a punitive purpose, being far less palatable 
than former scales, where rice preponderated over dry grains. 
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It is not only in the dietary, but also in the water-supply and Cu.vp.xvm. 
cleanliness of prisoners that real care has of late years been Tolut. 
enforced. In fact, our jails have undergone a complete sanitary AM > AT lit *' 
reformation, and what were pest-houses, converting sentences of 
imprisonment into sentences of death, have now become healthy 
places of confinement. In connection with this subject it may be 
well to note the precautions in force against the influence of 
epidemics prevailing throughout the Presidency upon the health 
of the prison-population. Every central jail is provided with an 
observation block, where prisoners on arrival are entirely separate 
from the rest of the inmates, and they are there detained for 
periods varying according to the sanitary condition of the places 
whence they have been sent*. Tho arrangements for observation in 
most of the district jails consist of temporary sheds erected in the 
vicinity of the prison. This is the case with the Trichinopoly 
District Jail. 

The subjoined statement shows the sickness and mortality Mortality in 
among the convicts in the Trichinopoly Central and District Jails ana aidtiiet 
during the year 1876 :— jails- 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Capacity of 
tlio Jail Bar¬ 
racks at 40 
Superficial Feet 
per Head. 

Average Daily Strength. 

Maximum Popu¬ 
lation on any 
one Day. 

Number 

admitted 

into 

Hospital. 

Daily Average 
N umbor of 
Sick. 

No. of Deaths 
in and out of 
Hospital. 

M. 

F. Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

i 1 i 

Total. 1 M IF. 

1 1 

Total.) 

982 

86 1,068 

973*20 

41*07 

1,004-27 

1,048 


1,097 

315 

14 

229 

13*89 

78 14-07 

27j., 

27 

180 

18 198 

1 1 

123*92 

*59 

, 

124*51 

155 j 

i 2 ' 

167 

130 


130 j 

4*91 


4-91 

7|.. 

1 

7 


7 

Ratio per cent, of Average Strength. 

A. 

B. | C. 

I). E. 

Of Ad missions into 
Hospital. 

1 

Of Daily 
Average Number 
of Sick. 

Of Deaths from 
Cholera. 

Of Deaths from 
all other Causes 
both in and out 
of Hospital. 

Of Deaths from 
all Causes both 
in and out of 
Hospital. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Si. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. F. j Total. 

32-73 
jl 04-90 

34-08 

32*76 
104-40 j 

1*44 

3-96 

1*89 

1-46 

3-94 

3-22 

•• 

3-21 

2*42 

•*. 

2*40 

2*80 

5-64 


2-68 

5*62 
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Police 
and Jails. 

Cost of 
prisoners. 


What the prisoners of the Trichinopoly Central and District 
Jails cost the Stato in the year 1876 may be learnt from the 
following statement, but it should be explained that civil debtors and 
under-trials are omitted, the former being supported from 
subsistence money paid by creditors and the latter from funds 
provided in the budget under Law and Justice:— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Jails. 

Average Number of 
Prisoners. 

Rations. 

Establishment. 

Police Guard. 

d 

% 

V 

PI 

o 

O 

’> 

5 

1 

& 

p 

O 

V 

CG 

d 

s 

J. 

z 

d 

t 

73 

^3 

o 

H 

A. B. 

A. 

B. 

A. B. 

Total 

Cost. 

Cost per 
Head of 
Average 
Strength, 
excluding 
Civil 
Prisoners 
andllnder 
trial. 

Total 

Cost. 

Cost per 
Head of 
Average 
Strength 

Cost per 
Head of 
Average 
Strength 

Total 
| Cost. 

Trichinopoly 

Central .. 

Do. District .. 

1,003 

119 






1,003 

103 

RS. 

1,247 

4,410 

RS. a. r. 

42 0 2 

3G 12 0 

RS. 

13,075 

2,074 

RS. A. P. 

13 0 7, 
22 14 0^ 

RS. A. P. 

11 11 1 

14 2 6 

ns. 

11,727 

1,840 

4 

6 

1 

*• 

•• 


G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Hospital Charges. 

Clothing. . 

Contingencies. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 



Total 

Cost. 

Cost per 
] Head of 
Average 
Strength. 

Cost Per 
Head of 
Average 
Numbor 
Sick. 

Total 

Cost. 

Cost per 
Head of 
Average 
Strength, 
excluding 
Civil 
Prisoners 
and Under- 
trial. 

Total. 

Cost. 

Cost per Head 
of Average 
Strength, 
excluding Civil 
Prisoners and 
Under-trial. 

Grand 

Total 

ex¬ 

pended. 

Total Cost 
per Head of 
Average 
Strength. 

IIS. 

ns. a. p. 

E8. A. P. 

RS. 

RS. A. r. 

RS. 

RS. A. v. * 

ES. 

RS. A. P. 

891 

0 14 3 

58 10 8 

4,436 

4 6 9 

2,228 

2 3 7 

74,498 

74 4 5 

1 

‘■O 

<N 

2 0 1 

52 3 2 

541 

4 8 3 

555 

4 10 0 

10,581 

81 G 3 
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Tho following statement shows the number of prisoners confined Chaf.XVUI. 


in the subsidiary jails of the Triehinopoly District during the Pouch 
year 1376 : — and Jails. 


Subsidiary 

jails. 





a 


to 

fan 









c3 

© 

£ 

60 

s 

v.O 

CO 

f g 

S 

to 

~ § 

d 

£ 

© 

£ 

© 


Taluqs. 

Subsidiary 

Jails. 

.Residence of 
what Officer or 
Officers. 

umber t 

wiU hol< 

© © 
t-i Zi 

up 

© 

rO 43 

V CO 

.. 

*- 

V 

a 

£ 

> a 
• w 

> M 

i “ 

! CO 

.verage E 

Number i 

the Year. 

•s 

- 

4J 

cJ 

© 

U 

ts 

o 

a 

a 

4-> 

a 

Remarks. 




55 


525 


55 

<3 


O 





M. 


M 

F 

MP 

M. 

F. 

M-F 

1 i 


Triehinopoly 

Trichino- 

District, Assist- 

71 

4 

10 


1 

. 

17*03 

2-68 

25 

8 

The prisoners 
confined in 


poly. 

ant and Canton- 











ment Magis- 











the old Fort 



trates, arid one 
2nd and two 











Sub-jail wore 
transferred to 



3rd-classMagis- 











the Sub-jail 



tratos. 











attached to 
the District 

Musiri 

Ldlgudi. . 

2nd-olass Magis¬ 
trate. 

24 

12 



16 

•• 

15*09 

1-55 

24 

4 

Jail during 
the year. 

Musiri .. 

Head Assistant 

10 

4 

1 

, , 

13 

1 

1-80 

•31 

13 

7 

The surplus 


Turaiyur. 

Magistrate, one 
2nd and one 
3rd-cla8S Ma¬ 
gistrate. 











prisoners 
were kept in 
the cells for 
under-trial 
prisoners. 


3rd-class Magis¬ 
trate. 

26 

12 





•20 

•02 

9 

5 

Kulittalai .. 







Kulittalai. 

2nd and 3rd-class 

38 

20 

1 


5 

1 

6-32 

1-84 

19 

3 



Manap- 

Magistrates. 












3rd-class Magis¬ 

24 

10 

3 

, , 

6 

1 

2-56 

•0814 

1 


Poramhalur. 

parai. 

trate. 












Peramba- 

2nd and 3rd-class 

15 

15 

4 


12 

2 

2-00 


12 

2 


Udaiydr- 

lur. 

Magistrates. 







* * 1 

1 



Jeyam- 

2nd and 3rd-class 

12 

12 



12 


4-43 

1-40 

12 

1 


pdlayam. 

kondasb- 

lapuram. 

Kilapalu- 

vur. 

Magistrates. 

2nd-class Magis¬ 
trate. 

20 

10 

6 




2-03 

*04 

2 



18 










Total .. : 

240 

99 

26 

•• 

55 

5 

51-46 

7*92 

•• 


- 


The subject of the accommodation afforded for prisoners under 
trial in subsidiary jails attracted the attention of the Government 
of Madras in the year 1869. A committee was appointed to 
report on the existing condition of these buildings, and the inquiry 
revealed the pressing urgency for increased accommodation. The 
old subsidiary jails were too small, horribly deficient in ventila¬ 
tion, and extremely unhealthy. The present subsidiary jails are 
suitable buildings, sufficient in size, thoroughly ventilated, and 
providing for the separation of the sexes, a rare provision formerly. 
Indeed, so complete has been the success of Government in this 
direction that the subsidiary jails, which used to bo positively 
dangerous to life, are now the healthiest places of confinement in 
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(lie Presidency, and, in connection with this subject, it may be 
mentioned that a similar improvement has been made throughout 
the country in respect of police lock-ups, where the same stringent 
provisions for adequate space and ventilation, and for the separa¬ 
tion of the sexes have been carefully enforced. 

The following statement shows the sickness and mortality in 
the subsidiary jails of the Trichinopoly District during the year 
1876 



Average 
Baily Sick 
during the 
Year. 
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03 

Fevers. 

•jwja 
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fa 











l 
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- 

3 
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CO 

Small¬ 

pox. 
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03 
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CO 
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:Number of 
Prisoners dur¬ 
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Police 

AND JAILB. 


The necessity of working the prisoners undergoing short Chad. XVIII. 
sentences of less than a month in the subsidiary jails has been 
constantly in view, but there are great practical difficulties in this 
matter. The prisoners are few in number in each jail, they are 
chiefly of a elass-that can only be employed in the rudest Icind of 
works, and there are few facilities in the immediate vicinity of 
these jails for utilizing the labour of their inmates. With the 
exception of stone-breaking, little has been done in the employ¬ 
ment of those prisoners. 

Here I might stop. But, before concluding, I desire to combat 
tho notion held by many European Judges and Magistrates, and 
by still more police officers, that our jails are not merely undeter¬ 
rent, but positively attractive to criminals. I shall have written 
to very little purpose, if what I have already said on the subject 
of prison discipline does not point in the opposite direction. Still, 
it may be asked why, if punishment is sufficiently secure, it has 
proved inadequate to arrest an undoubtedly constant increase of 
crime. Now, notwithstanding the period of general though gradual 
improvement which, if I have not overstated my case, we have 


entered upon, I am very far from believing that prison discipline 
is yet as stringent as it ought to be. But I am still further from 
tiliuking that the explanation of an admitted increase of crime is 
to be found in the ineffieaey of our penal system alone. There 
are several stumbling-blocks in the way of such a conclusion. 
Before bewailing the laxity of jail discipline, I should wish to be 
sure of tho effect of much recent legislation and of many adminis¬ 
trative changes. Certainty of detection being more deterrent than 
severity of punishment, the question of the efficiency of the police 
would also claim attention. Then there are stupendous social as 
well as economic forces at work, the results of which could not be 
ignored in any searching analysis of the statistics of crime. To 
fathom the causes of the growth of the jail-population it woidd, 
above all, be necessary to estimate the general effect of the move¬ 
ment that is unquestionably going on towards the individualiz¬ 
ation of the collective rights and responsibilities which havo hitherto 
regulated Native society. The people of India are not prone to 
lay themselves open to the onward moving forces in the world 
around them, but they are notwithstanding being gradually steeped 
in the disintegrating solvents of Western civilization, and, under 
its influence, they must become less and less able to acquiesce in 
traditional methods of action and in the respectabilities of time- 
hallowed institutions, while nothing has as yet supplied their place 
in the popular mind. A period of transition in which archaic ties 
and sanctions are surely, though slowly disappearing, is likely to 
be attended by an increase of crime until fresh controlling forces 
come into play. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Civil —District Court.—List of Judges of Trichinopoly.—District Munsifs.— 
Cantonment Court of Small Causes.—Village Munsifs.—Revenue Courts.— 
Registration. Criminal— Session Court.—District Magistrate.—Divisional 

Magistrate.—Cantonment Magistrate.—Subordinate Magistrates.—Honorary 

Magistrates—Justices of the Peace,—Village Magistrates.—Statistics. 


Chap. XIX. 


Civil. 


am’ Criminal The principal Civil Court in Trichinopoly is the District Court 
Justice, which has both original and appellate jurisdiction. This Court is 
District presided over by the District Judge who under Section 27 of the 
Madras Civil Court’s Act (III of 1873) is vested with general 
control over all the Civil Courts of whatever grade in the district 
subject however to rules prescribed by the High Court. On the 
original side the jurisdiction of the District Judge extends, subject 
to the rules contained in the Code of Civil Procedure, to all original 
suits and proceedings of a civil nature. The following statement 
shows the result of the trial of civil suits in the District Court on 
the original side for a series of 3 years :— 


Years. 

Suit-, remaining on the 1st 
January. 

a 

i ! 

JS s 

OT5 
C tf 

a t 
& 

l| 

.5 j! 
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to 
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Received by Transfer. 

ijS 

1 

S 

a 

3 

% 

Transferred to other Courts. 

Plaint rejected or returned. 

Uncontested. 

Contested. 

Total. 

8 

>. 

o 

0 

2 

a 

d 

be 
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•3 

1 

Pending 

Average 
dur ition 
O# Suita 
in daj s. 
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a 
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'jo 
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o 

r? 

t 

AJ 

& 

3 

P 

o 

11 

[I 

|fl 

6 

x\ 

S k 

^ \ 

t* •; 

ci ! 

h 

2 i 

t l 

! 
i-. 
£ 
S 

2 $ 
g 

l % 

I % 

5 P 

Decreed 
ex parte. 

Judgment for Plaintiff 
in whole or part. 

Judgment for Defen- 
i dont. 

o 

•3 

3 

O 

H 

Over 2 Months. 

Over 4 Months. 

Over 12 Months 

Contested. 

*6 

a 

S 

a 

P 

For Plaintiff, j 

For Defen¬ 
dant. 

1 

2 

3 

4' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 1 

1 

on 

I 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 i 

I 

| 19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1874 ... 

8 

20 

539 



4 


3 ... 

2 


8 

8 

25 

14 

3 

c 


ICO 

55 


1875 ... 

14 

29 

;}■ 

10 

o 

l! 


l 1 

5 2 

1 ... 


9 

9 

20 

18 

3 

10 

2 

208 

101 

1 

1870 ... 

18 

13 

J; 

33 





3 1 



12 

9 

25 

8 

* 

2 


358 

44 



The appeals from decrees and orders of the several District 
Munsifs in the district lie to the District Court. The District 
Judge n\ <> hears all appeals preferred from judgments passed by 
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the Revenue Courts in the district under Act VIII of 1865 Ciiap. XXX. 
(Madras). The following statement shows the appellate work of Civil 
the District Court for a period of 3 years :— A " nI Justice/** 



Tlie following statement shows the extent to which Trichino- 
poly District has contributed to the civil work of the Presidency 
for a period of 5 years :— 


Years. 

No. of Appealable 
Suits instituted 
in Courts subor¬ 
dinate to the 
District Court. 

No. of Appeals 
preferred in the 
District Court. 

No. of Regular 
Appeals preferred 
in the High 
Court. 

No. of Special 
Appeals preferred 
in the High 
Court. 

1872 .. 

2,234 

162 

7 

23 

1873 .. 

2,354 

108 . 

9 

34 

1874 .. 

2,205 

181 

7 

24 

1875 .. 

2,399 

311 

8 

19. 

1876 .. 

2,749 

327 

11 

90 


From 1803 to 1843 Trichinopoly was the head-quarters of the 
southern Provincial Court, which was presided over by three Judges 
and had jurisdiction throughout Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Salem* 
Coimbatore, Madura, and Tinnevelly Districts. In September 1843, 
the Provincial Court was abolished, and a Civil and Session. 
Judge was appointed for the Trichinopoly District alone. The 
following is a list of the officers who have held the post of Judge 
of Trichinopoly since that date:— 


(x. S. Greenway, September 1843—November 1845, 
AV\ Harrington, November 1815—December 1847* 
E. Story, December 1847—May 1848. 

G. S. Green way, June 1848—March 1850. 

T. E. ,T. Boileau, March 1850—September 1850* 

J. Politic, September 1850—March 1851. 
d. H. Davidson, March 1851—November 1851. 
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G. S. Greenway, November 1851—June 1852. 

G. M. Swinton, July 1852—September 1852. 

G. S. Greenway, October 1852—June 1853. 

T. J. P. Harris, June 1853—October 1858. 

R. G. Clarke, October 1858—April 1860. 

T. J. P. Harris, May 1860—January 1866. 

A. E. R. McDonell, February 1866—January 1867. 
F. M. Kindersley, January 1867—June 1867. 

W. McQuhao, June 1867—December 1867. 

R. Davidson, December 1867—September 1868. 

W. M. Cadell, September 1868—December 1869. 
R. Davidson, December 1869—August 1873. 

E. F. Webster, August 1873—April 1878. 

F. Brandt, April 1878. 


District As there is at present no Subordinate Judge in Trichinopoly 

Mimsifs. Die Qjyjj Courts next in importance to the District Court are those 
of the District Munsifs. There are at present three of these Courts 
in the district, which are stationed at Trichinopoly, Kulittalai, and 
Porambalur. The Trichinopoly District Munsif has jurisdiction 
over the whole of Trichinopoly Taluq with the exception of 
seventy-two villages; the Kulittalai Munsif has jurisdiction over 
Musiri and Kulittalai Taluqs as well as the villages of Trichi¬ 
nopoly Taluq not under the Trichinopoly Munsif, and the Peram¬ 
balur Munsif over Perambalur and Udaiy&rp&layam Taluqs. Tho 
original jurisdiction of the District Munsifs extends to all suits, 
the value of which does not exceed Rupees 2,500. They have no 
appellate jurisdiction. At present all the District Munsifs in 
Trichinopoly are invested with Small Cause jurisdiction over suits 
up to Rupees 50 in value. The following statement shows tho 
result of the trial of civil suits in the Courts of the several District 
Munsifs for 3 years 
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Ciiap. XIX. The Cantonment Magistrate is invested under Section 7 of Act 
Civil I of 1866 (Madras) with powers of a Court of Small Causes for the 
Justice!** 1 * trial su its up to Rupees 500 in value. lie has jurisdiction 
within the limits of the cantonment only. Tire following state- 
Court of ieUt uient shows the result of the trial of small causes in his Court for 
Small Causes. 3 years 


Village 

Munsifs. 


Years. 

Suits remaining on the 1st January. 

Filed in each Year. 

_ 
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a 
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Total for Disposal. 

Transferred to other Courts. 

. v returned. 

Uncontested. 
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tested. 
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Pending. 
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Dismissed for Default. 1 
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1876 ... 
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25 
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114 

•• 
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J. 



The maniyag&r or headman of each village is its Mirnsif 
under Regulation IV of 1816, and is empowered to try suits for 
sums of money or personal property, the amount or value of which 
does not exceed Rupees 10. No appeal lies from the decision of a 
Village Munsif. The following statement shows the result of the 
trial of petty suits by the Village Munsifs in the district for 
3 years:— 


Years. 
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There are 1,241 Village Munsifs in the district. Of these 36 
exercised their powers in 1874, 40 in 1875, and 23 in 187G. Tho 
Trir-hinopoly Town Munsif gets a salary of Rupees 40 a-month, 
and tries on an average about 2,529 cases a year. 
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lie Collector, Head Assistant Collector, Deputy Collector on Ctiap. XIX. 


General Duties, and the Assistant Collector ('when in charge of a Civil 
division) exercise judicial powers under Regulation XII of 1816, A:SD Jvstice. AL 


Revenue 


Regulation IX of 1822, Regulation VI of 1831, and Act VIII of 
1865 (Madras). The following statement shows the number and Courts? 
nature of the suits filed before the Revenue Officers in the district 
under these enactments for 3 years : — 



Number of Cases in the several 000148. 










1874. 




1875. 




1876. 


Nature of tlie Suits filed. 

Collector. 

Head Assistant 

Collector. 

Assistant Collector. 

Deputy Collector. 

Temporary Deputy 
Collector. 

Collector. 

Head Assistant 
Collector. 

Assistant Collector. 

Deputy Collector. 

Temporary Deputy 

; Collector. 

k 

: 

itS 

£ 

1 

Head Assistant 

Collector. 

Assistant Collector. 

Deputy Collector. 

Temporary Deputy 

Collector. 

Claims connects with 

boundary and cultivation 
disputes, Regulation XII 
of 1816, Section 4. 















•• 

Claims to hereditary offices 
or their emoluments, 
Regulation VI of 1831, 
Section 3. 












1 

.. 



Suits to establish or contest 
right to enhancement or 
abetment of rent, or to 
determine amount of rent, 
Madras Act VIII of 1865, 
Sections 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Suits relating to ejectment, 
Section 12. 

Suits regarding illegal 
exaction, distraint, &c. f 
Sections 5, 17, 20, 35, 36, 
49, and 80. 


70 

11 

1 



33 

7 

223 



32 

11 

120 


•• 

2 





1 

12 

1 

120 



1 


8 

•• 


Whenever the provisions of Act IV of 1864 (Madras) is 
extended to any district or pari of a district, all fees, contributions, 
and allowances collected, &e., under Regulation VI of 1831, 
absolutely cease. This Act was extended to all the Government 
villages in Triehinopoly from the 1st of January 1875. It, 
however, does not apply to Zeminddri and In dm villages. 

Statement No. 14, given in the Appendix, shows the number and 
value of all suits disposed of in the Civil and Revenue Courts in 
the district for a series of 10 years. 

The following is the establishment entertained in the district Registration, 
for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of the Registration 
Act (III of 1877). Up to 1875 the Treasury Deputy Collector 


















































Clap. XIX. was the District Registrar, and drew an allowance of Rupees 100 
a-month as such. In that year a special Registrar was appointed who 
is also the Sub-Registrar for Trichinopoly Taluq, with the exception 

-of L&lgudi Division, which is under a special Sab-Registrar stationed 

at Lalgudi. Another special Sub-Registrar stationed at ICulittalai 
has jurisdiction through the whole of Musiri and Kulittalai Taluqs, 
with the exception of the divisions of the Turaiyur and Manapparai 
Deputy Tahsildars. The former of these till 1878 was under the 
Deputy Tahsildar as an official Sub-Registrar, but in that year a 
special Sub-Registrar w r as appointed. The Deputy Tahsildar is 
Sub-Registrar for Manapparai. The Taluq Sheristadars of Peram- 
balur and Udaiydrpdlayam are the Sub-Registrars for their taluqs, 
and hold their office at Perambaliir and Jeyamkondasolapurara, 
respectively. There are at present in the district four special Sub- 
Registrars, including the District Registrar, and three official Sub- 
Registrars. 

The following statement shows the number of documents regis¬ 
tered in the district for a series of 4 years • 


Year. 

Book I, Instru¬ 
ments relating 
to Immovable 
Property. 

Book IV, 
Miscellaneous 
Bcgister. 

Total. 

1873-74 . 

6,220 

389 

6,GOO 

1874-75 . 

6,135 

7,383 

377 

6,512 

7,870 

1875-7G . 

487 

1876-77 . 

7,940 

484 

8,424 


The following statement gives the receipts and expenditure on 
account of registration in the several offices in the district for the 
years 1875-76 and 1876-77 



No. of Do¬ 
cuments 

Amount of 

Amount of 

Total 

Receipts. 

Total 

Office, 

registpred 
in Books 
I, III, 

Ordinary 

Fees. 

other 

Receipts. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 


and IV. 





1876-76. 







KS. A. P. 

ns. a. r. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

Trichinopoly Regis¬ 
trar ’b Office. 

3,767 

5,478 14 0 

946 3 0 

( 6,425 1 0 

5,403 7 4 

LcUgudi Sub-Regis¬ 

1,480 

2,087 2 0 

313 6 0 

j 2,400 8 0 

1,242 6 G 

trar’s Office. 





Turaiyur Sub-Regis¬ 

570 

836 11 0 

75 7 0 

■ 912 2 0 

407 12 4 

trar’s Office. 






Kulittalai Sub-Regis¬ 

1,279 

1,862 9 0 

289 5 0 

2,151 14 0 

1,050 0 8 

trar’s Office. 




254 8 4 

Manapparai Sub-Re- 
gistrur’s Office. 

381 

483 4 0 

31 0 0, 514 10 0 






J<.• v uni: ( uidaaolapuram 
Sub-RogiiJtrars 

222 

322 0 0 

26 3 0 

348 8 0 

202 7 0 






Office. 






Perambalfyr Sub-Be- 

198 

320 8 0 

56 5 0 370 13 0 

195 11 8 

gi.sirar’s Office. 






Total for the whole ! 
! District. 

7,897 

11,301 0 0 

1,736 3 0 13,129 3 0 

8,750 C 7 
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Chap. XIX. 
Civil 

axd Criminal 
Justice. 


Criminal. 

The District Judge, in the exercise of his criminal jurisdiction, is Session Court, 
styled the Session Judge, and presidesover the Session Court. This 
Court, cannot take cognizance of any offence as a Court of original 
jurisdiction unless the accused person has been committed to it by 
a competent Magistrate, except in the case of certain offences 
triable exclusively by the Session Court and committed before it 
or under it3 own cognizance (vide Section 472 of the Civil Procedure 
Code). The system of trial by jury has not been extended to 
Trichinopoly, and all Session cases are tried with the aid of assessors, 
whose finding, however, the Judge has the power to set aside in case 
he disagrees with it. The Session J udge hears appeals from the 
decisions of all the First-class Magistrates in the district. For 
magisterial purposes the district is divided into three divisions. 

The District Magistrate exercises all the powers of a Magistrate 
t liroughout the district, and is in direct magisterial charge of one 
division consisting of Trichinopoly Taluq. The Magistrates under 
him in this division are the Taluq Magistrate who is also the Tah- 
sildar. This officer is a Second-class Magistrate, and has juris¬ 
diction throughout the wholo of tho taluq, excepting the Trichinopoly 
Cantonment. The Taluq Sheristadar and Tlurd-elass Magistrate, District 
the Town Sub-Magistrate, who has third-class powers and juris- •' l; wi vrau\ 
diction iu Trichinopoly town aud its adjoining suburbs, in all 52 Muc-i'si "nte. 
villages, and the LAlgudi Sub-Magistrate who has second-class Cuw . oume,,t 
powers and jurisdiction iu 131 villages. Appeals from the decisions Sufi-Magi* 
of these Magistrates lie to the District Magistrate. The Hoad wwti - 


<0^ ‘ G Ot'*v 



Office. 

No. of Do¬ 
cuments 
registered 
in Hooks 
I, HI. 
and IV. 

Amount of 
Ordinary 
Fees. 

Amount 
of other 
Receipts. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Total 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 


1876-77. 


RS. 

A. 1 

p. 

RS. 

A.: 

r. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 1 

?. 

Trichinopoly Regis- 
trar’s Office. 

4,074 

5,972 

6 

0 

1,174 

8 

6 

7,146 

13 

6 

5,432 

12 

7 

Ldlgudi Sub-Regis¬ 

1,650 

2,187 

13 

0 

355 

14 

6 

2,543 

11 

6 

1,270 

2 

2 

trar’s Office. 














Turaiynr Sub-Regis- 

651 

847 

8 

0 

87 

12 

3 

935 

4 

3 

424 

14 

1 

trar’s Office. 














Kulittalai Sub-Regis¬ 

1,408 

2,049 

12 

0 

449 

8 

6 

2,499 

4 

6 

1,272 

12 

5 

trar’s Office. 














Munapparai Sub-Re¬ 

423 

536 

8 

0 

17 

14 

0 

554 

6 

0 

612 

11 

8 

gistrar’s Office. 














Jeyamkondas61apnram 

Sub-Registrars 

266 

359 

12 

0 

65 

10 

0 

425 

6 

0 

215 

2 

S 

Office. 














Perambalur Sub-Re¬ 

182 

284 

8 

0 

44 

10 

0 

329 

2 

0 

200 

4 

6 

gistrar’s Office. 








t 






Total for the whole 
District. 

i 

8,454 

12,231 

2 0 

2,195 

13 9 

. 14,433 

15 

9 

1 9,077 

12 

1 
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>j\ w. XIX. Assistant Magistrate has first-class powers and is in charge of 
and Citix jn"a.l ano ^ ler comprising Musiri and Kulittalai Taluqs, and 

'Justice.* has under his supervision in Musiri the Taluq Magistrate, who 
*— has second-class powers and jurisdiction throughout the taluq, 
the Taluq Sheristadar and Third-class Magistrate and the Turaiyur 
Sub-Magistrate, who has third-class powers and jurisdiction 
in 126 villages, and in Kulittalai the Taluq Magistrate, who has 
second-class powers and jurisdiction throughout the taluq, the 
Taluq Sheristadar and Third- class Magistrate and the Manap- 
parai Sub-Magistrate, who has third-class powers and jurisdiction 
in 163 villages. The appeal from the decisions of these Magis¬ 
trates lie to the Head Assistant Magistrate. The Deputy Magis¬ 
trate on General Duties has first-class powers, and is in charge 
of another division which consists of Perambalur and Udaiydr- 
palayam Taluqs. The Magistrates under him are in Perambalur 
the Taluq Magistrate, who has second-class powers and jurisdiction 
throughout the taluq, and the Taluq Sheristadar and Third-class 
Magistrate, and in U tlaiy a rp a lay am the Taluq Magistrate, who has 
second-class powers and jurisdiction over the whole taluq, the 
Taluq Sheristadar and Third-class Magistrate, and the Kilapaluviir 
Sub-Magistrate who has second-class powers and jurisdiction in 191 
villages. Appeals from these Magistrates lie to the Deputy Magis¬ 
trate. When there is an Assistant Magistrate in the district who 
has passed the lower standard he is, as a rule, invested with first- 
class powers. At present there is an unpassed Assistant who has 
third- class powers ?nd a Temporary Deputy Magistrate with first- 
class powers who has no direct charge, hut tries cases referred to* 
him by the District Magistrate. Trichinopoly Cantonment is in 
the,charge of a First-class Magistrate styled the Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate who, within the limits of his jurisdiction, has the powers of a 
Magistrate in charge of a division of a district. The Cantonment 
Magistrate is subordinate to the District Magistrate and lias no 
appellate jurisdiction. Trichinopoly is a second-class Cantonment 
Magistracy.. There are altogether twenty-one paid Magistrates ii> 
the district, of whom 5 have first-class powrers, 7 second-cla^s, 
and 9 third-class. 

There are also unpaid Honorary Magistrates appointed under 
Section 9 of the Civil Procedure Code for Trichinopoly town. 
These Magistrates sit twice a w'eek as a bench, with the Town 
Sub-Magistrate as their President, for the summary trial of 
offences coming within Sections 277, 278, 279, 285, 286, 289, 
292, 293, and 294 of the Penal Code, and offences against 
the Municipal Act and the conservancy clauses of the Police 
Act punishable with fine or with imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one month. The following statement shows the number 
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of cages tried by the bench of Honorary Magistrates in Trichi- Chap. XIX. 
nopoly in 1875, 1876, and 1877 :— Civil 

1 J and Criminal 


— 

Filed, 

Number of Persons. 

Disposed of. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Dismissed. 

Discharged. 

o 

-4-> 

o 

£ 

o 

O 

Acquitted. 

Otherwise 

disposed of. 

Cases. 

♦ 

Persons. 

1875 .. 

491 

518 

4 


465 

37 

.. 

479 

506 

187G .. 

1,279 

1,757 

39 

.. 

1,588 

140 

•• 

1,260 

1,727 

i- 

CO 

1,598 

2,584 

106 

•• 

2,316 

88 

i 

•• 

1,538 

2,510 


The undennentioned officers in the district have been appointed Justices of 
Justices of the Peace by Government under Act II of 1869 

The District Magistrate, the 
Head Assistant Magistrate, and 
The Cantonment Magistrate. 

The following statement shows the cases tried by the Justices 
of Peace in the district in 1875, 1876, and 1877 :— 





1875. 



1876. 




1877. 



Magistrates. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Committed, j 

Convicted. 

Discharged. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Committed. 

Convicted. 

Discharged. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Committed. 

' Convicted. 

Discharged. 

District Magistrate.. 
















Head Assistant do... 






1 

1 

*• 

•• 

1 






Cantonment do. .. 

* 

3 

3 

• • 

3 

•• 

2 

2 

•• 

1 

1 

3 

3 


3 

•• 


The head of every village is the Village Magistrate, and as Village 
such is empowered by Regulation XI of 1816 to take cogniznnco Ma 6 lfl tratcs. 
of petty offences of assault and abusive language, and to confine 
the offenders in the village choultry for not more than twelve hours, 
or, if they are of the lower castes, to put them in the stocks 
for not more than six hours. Regulation IV of 1821 extends the 
above provisions to the punishment of petty thefts not attended 
with aggravating circumstances, where the value of the property 
stolen does not exceed 1 Rupee. 
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MANUAL OF THE TRICHT NOPOLY DISTRICT. 



Chap. XIX. The following statement shows the numhor of cases tried under 

CmL these Regulations for 3 years:— 

and Criminal ° ^ 



Years. 

Number of 
Village 
Magistrates. 

Number who 
exercised 
their powers. 

Number of 
Cases tried. 


1874 . 

1,241 

573 

774 


1875. 

1,241 

419 

487 


1876 . 

1,241 

401 

44G 


►Statistics. The following statement show's the result of appeals in the 

criminal cases in the district for 3 years :— 


Courts. 

Number of Persons. 

Pending, 

Appeals remaining on 
the 1st January. 

Filed in the Year. 

Total for Disposal. 

Appeals rejected. 

After perusal 
of Records. 

Otherwise disposed of 

by 'Transfer, Death, &c. 

Total of Columns 

5 to 9. 

Further Enquiry or 

Evidence ordered. 

i 

in 

1 ° 

Persons. 

Sentence 

confirmed. 

Sentence 

modified. 

Sentence 

reversed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

» 

13 

1874, 

Session Court ,. 

2 

77 

79 

27 

40 


11 


78 


■ 

1 

1 

District Magistrate ,, 

6 

218 

224 

3 

117 


86 

18 

224 




Head Assistant Magistrate * .. 

12 

108 

120 

# , 

81 

i 

33 


118 

2 

1 

2 

Assistant Magistrate . • 













Deputy Magistrate ,, *. 

• * 

8 

8 

• • 

6 



|- 

6 

• • 

2 

2 

1875. 

Session Court ♦. . • • • 

1 

46 

47 

24 

12 


9 


45 


2 

! 2 

District Magistrate .. 

., 

120 

120 

14 

35 

! 23 

18 

12 

102 

*3 

7 i 18 

I lead Assistant Magistrate ,. 

2 

93 

95 

8 

23 

6 

16 

., 

53 

3 

9 

i 42 

Assistant Magistrate 

2 

47 

49 

23 

20 

,, 


6 

48 

,, 


.. 

Deputy Magistrate •. .. 

17 

66 

83 

3.3 | 

19 

2 

24 

2 

82 

• • 

1 

! 1 

1876. 

►Session Court ., .. 

2 

.44 1 

46 

36 j 

7 

1 

| 1 

1 

46 

1 .. 



District Magistrate .. ,. 

18 

1G1 

179 

10 

118 

9 

16 

7 

160 

j 6 

*5 

j 19 

Head Assistant Magistrate 

42 

112 

154 

.. 1 

91 

. ♦ 

! 57 1 


148 

! 9 

2 

6 

Angistant Magistrate ., 













Deputy Magistrate 

1 

106 . 

107 

31 

22 

14 

40 i 


1C7 i 

! •. 


_ 


The following statements show the operations of the Criminal 
Courts in the district for 3 years 
























































































1874. 


--- 


1 


3 1 

1 

1 

1 * 

1 6 1 

* 1 

8 1 

9 1 

1 10 

1 ■> 



Preliminary Enquiries. 



Pending on 
the 1st January 

Received 
during tho 

Total 

pending and 

Number of Persons. 

Total 

disposed of. 

Pending. 

Courts. 


1874. 

Year. 

received. 

0.3 « 

* •& 

In complaints 

dismissed 

under Soc. 

147, C.P.C. 

i-aJcJ 

Committed 

for Trial. 

%-« cj 







i 

s 

o 

i 

£ 

8 

: 

O 

s 

g 

<1 ' 

m 

O 

3 

o 

tn 

| 

o< 

3 4 

u 43 rt 

a&Sjs 

S OT pL, 

• s-2 

2 z> 

i|s 

5 

S ^ j 

•sli 

5.5 >» 

tn 

3 

to 

0 

O 

1 

p4 

8 

i 

0 

co 

A 

O 

CO 

0 

P‘4 

District Magistrate. 

Head Assistant Magistrate 

Assistant Magistrate 

Deputy Magistrate . • 

Assistant Magistrate.. 

Cantonment Magistrate 

Trichinopclv Taluq Magistrate 
Trichinopoly Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Trichinopoly Town Sub -Magistrate 
Lilgnui Sub-Magistrate 

Musiri Taluq Magistrate 

Musiri Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. . • 

Turaiyur Sub-Magistrate 

Kulittalai Taluq Magistrate ., 

Manapparai Sub-Magistrate .« 

Perambalur 1'aluq Magistrate •• 

Perambalfir Sbtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 

TJdaiyirpdlavam Taluq Magistrate 

Udaiy^rpdlayam Shtdr. 6c 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Kilap'uuvur Sub-Magistrate 

o » 

• o 

0 • 

0 O 

1 

« 9 

0 0 

« 0 

• • 

9 t 

• 0 

0 0 

» » 

2 

• ♦ 

• t 

• • 

« o 

• 0 

1 

10 

6 

1 

3 

3 
11 

6 

13 

1 

" *2 

7 

4 

24 

4 

6 

3 

1 

3 

27 

11 

5 

13 

3 

20 

18 

25 

1 

*14 

31 

6 
35 

7 

21 

9 

1 

1 

11 

5 

1 

3 

3 
11 

C 

13 

1 

* *2 

7 

4 
24 

4 

6 

3 

1 

3 

29 

11 

5 

13 

3 

20 

18 

25 

1 

*14 

31 

6 

35 

7 

21 

9 

1 

'is 

7 

5 

• • 

• t 

9 9 

9 • 

3 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

’* 2 

* *4 

' *8 

4 

13 

* * 8 

* *9 

**6 

3 

1 

“3 

2 

*io 

2 

6 

7 

5 

1 

7 

21 

15 

7 

13 

6 

”2 

**2 

7 

2 

’*8 

1 

a 

5 

1 

3 

3 

10 

6 

11 

1 

2 

7 

24 

4 

C 

3 

1 

3 

29 

11 

5 

13 

3 

17 

13 

18 

1 

14 

31 

35 

7 

21 

9 

1 

1 

2 

*'3 

5 

7 

Total 

• • 

1 

2 

105 

250 

106 

252 

25 

25 

52 

no 

21 

102 

237 

4 

15 


| % p c ? 

£ § s X 

« rj r *—( 

£ H 






o 

"3 

H3 

3 


H 

5sJ 


2 

O 

*-d 

O 

r 1 

kJ 


3 


53 

9 


cc 

fc 

CO 














































































1874—( Continued). 


Courts. 


12 1 

13 | 

H | 

15 | 

1 10 1 

17 1 

18 

1 19 

1 29 I 

21 | 

22 

Trials. 

Pending on 
the 1st j auu- 
ary 1874. 

Received 
during the 
Year. 

Total 

pending and 
received. 

Number of Persons. 

Total 

disposed of. 

Tending. 

In complaints 

dismissed 

under Secs. 

147,205,208, 

C.P.C. 

Discharged 

under Sec. 

215, C.P.C. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Otherwise 

disposed of 

by death,&rc. 

Referred to 

other Magis¬ 

trates. | 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Ter cons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Session Judge 


1 

4 

50 

125 

51 

129 



52 

75 


2 

61 

129 



District Magistrate 




141 

531 

141 

531 

211 

16 

59 

6 

’*2 

207 

141 

531 


’ ’ 

Hoad Assistant Magistrate 


*8 

20 

381 

1,599 

389 

1,619 

212 

30 

84 

14 


1,276 

388 

1,616 

i 

”3! 

Assistant Magistrate 


3 

12 

239 

624 

242 

636 

61 

38 

56 

35 

*27 

404 

236 

621 

6 

15 

Deputy Magistrate. 


2 

2 

109 

296 

111 

298 

23 

42 

76 

48 

37 

72 

111 

298 



Assistant Magistrate. 


1 

16 

84 

298 

85 

314 

47 

18 

52 

95 

61 


75 

273 

io 

*41 

Cantonment Magistrate 


2 

0 

443 

565 

445 

567 

135 

10 

350 

29 

43 


445 

567 



Triehinopoly Taluq Magistrate 


7 

7 

404 

1,110 

411 

1,117 

194 

505 

161 

197 

36 


392 

1,093 

19 

*24 

Triehinopoly Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 


.. 

,, 

| 402 

1,204 

402 

1,204 

40 

5S9 

134 

383 

51 


395 

1,197 

7 

7 

Tricliinopoiy Town Sub-Magistrate 


5 

9 

967 

2,263 

972 

2,272 

350 

126 

210 

1,384 

172 


955 

1,242 

17 

30 

Lalgudi Sub-Magistrate ,. ,. 




379 

1,310 

379 

1,310 

694 

69 

369 

151 

,, 


373 

1,285 

6 

25 

Musiri Taluq Magistrate 


,. 


142 I 

393 

142 

393 

111 

31 

63 

24 

155 


136 

384 

6 

9 1 

Musiri Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 




96 | 

296 

96 

296 

69 

55 

87 

37 

48 


96 

296 



TuraiyTlr Sub-Magistrate 


,, 


186 : 

566 

186 

566 

56 

63 

255 

46 

146 


186 

566 



Kulittalai Taluq Magistrate 


,, 


219 ; 

679 

219 

679 

89 

234 

144 

70 

130 

’*3 

215 

670 

4 

”9 

Kuliitalai Shtdr. Sc 3rd-Cl. Magt. .. 


.. 


135 

372 

135 

372 

13 

57 

175 

75 

52 


135 

372 

.. 


Manapparai Sub-Magistrate 


1 

* 1 

179 

590 

180 

591 

67 

48 

225 

59 

187 


177 

586 

3 

“5 

Perambalur Taluq Magistrate 


3 

67 

237 

643 

240 

710 

117 

40 

252 

49 

252 


240 

710 

., 

1 .. I 

Perambalrir Shtdr. Sc 3rd-Cl. Magt. 


,, 


58 

208 

58 

208 

15 

8 

60 

59 

68 


58 

208 

.. 

.. ' 

Udaiyirpakiyam Taluq Magistrate 


5 

32 

I 240 

923 

245 

956 

365 

33 

9S 

68 

333 

15 

236 

912 

9 

44; 

Udaiyarpdlayam Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 


.. 

f t 

77 

250 

77 

250 

33 

33 

50 

42 

16 

76 

77 

250 

.. 


Kilapaluvur Sub-Magistrate 


2 

2 % 

214 

604 

216 

606 

138 

14 

107 

30 

296 

4 

?u 

589 

2 

'i 7i 

Total 

•• 

40 

174 

! 5,382 

15,449 

5,422 

15,623 

3,072 

2,059 

3,110 

2,976 

2,092 

1,860 

5,422 

14,395 

90 

229j 
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1875. 


10 


Courts. 


Session Judge 
District Magistrate 
Head Assistant ^Magistrate 
Assistant Magistrate .. 

Deputy Magistrate 
Cantonment Magistrate . * 

Trichi nopoly Taluq Magistrate 
Trichinopoly Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Town Sub-Magistrate ., 

L&lgudi Sub-Magistrate .. 

Mnsiri Taluq Magistrate 
Musiri Shtdr. Sc 3rd-Cl. Magt . 

Turaiyhr Sub-Magistrate 
Kulittalai Taluq Magistrate .. 
Kulittalai Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Manapparai Sub-Magistrate .. 
Perambalur Taluq Magistrate 
Perambalur Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
IJdaiyirpala}*am Taluq Magistrate 
Udaiyarpdlayam Shidr. & 3rd-Gl. Magt. 
Kilapaluvfcr Sub-Magistrate .. 


Total .. I 


Prelim 

Pending on 

Received 

Total 


1st January 

dm ing the 

pending and 


1875. 

Year. 

received. 

i o i. 







2—| 








03 

r 

C3 

CO 

C 

o 

£ 

$ 

CO 

s 

3 

1 

£ 

o 

2 

3 

cr» 

n 

o 

£ 

o 

Ml 

cnoi 

u 

P 

o 

p 

o 

* 1 

w 1 

1 


< 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 



6 

14 

6 

14 

2 



5 

9 

5 

9 

5 



2 

13 

2 

13 

13 



1 

1 

1 

1 

, . 

,# 1 

* 3 

11 

30 

12 

33 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 


”l 

* 5 

11 

19 

12 

24 


2 

7 

3 

6 

5 

13 




6 

7 

6 

7 




1 

1 

1 

1 




3 

3 

3 

3 




14 

29 

14 

29 

* *3 



4 

6 

4 

5 




4 

7 

4 

7 




11 

36 

11 

36 




11 

47 

11 

47 




5 

21 

5 

! 21 



. • 

2 

6 

2 

1 6 


i 4 

i 

15 

106 

262 

no 

277 

. 26 


Number of Persons. 


I g‘ d 1 

i?*s 

g| S© 

o b'S,; 


•sa? 

fct Pm 

I £ d 

•*3 r-* •* 

8 

P 3 ~ 


1-i 

o 


cy 


P 

h o 


E.P 


Total 

disposed of. 


3 

o 


4 

1 

3 

1 

*34 

16 


71 


10 

6 


58 


1 

27 

2 

10 

1 

3 

1 

3 

12 

1 

3 

14 


95 


2 

2 

*14 


19 


3 

6 

5 

2 

1 

11 

3 

9 

5 

5 

1 

3 
12 

4 
3 

11 


11 

5 

2 


102 


0 

14 

9 

13 

1 

32 

3 

21 

13 

6 

1 

3 

27 

6 

0 

36 


47 

21 

6 


269 


Pending. 


3 

o 

E 

& 


> 

* a 

>* w s 


<SL 
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1875—( Continued ). 

13 j 14 | 15 



Courts. 


Magfc 


12 


16 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Trials. 


& 

V 

O 

3 09 

es 

> 

y 

H 7? j; 

M M • 

2 * B 


S' 2 
> 

| 

tr* 


[ 22 


Session Judge .. . # 

District Magistrate 
Head Assistant Magistrate 
Assistant Magistrate . * 

Deputy Magistrate 
Cantonment Magistrate 
Trichinopoiy Taluq Magistrate 
Trichinopoly Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. ~~ 

Town Sub-Magistrate .» 

Ldlgudi Sub-Magistrate 
Musiri Taluq Magistrate 
Musiri Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 

Turaiynr Sub-Magistrate 
Kulittalai Taluq Magistrate 
Kulittahi Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt, 
Manapparai Sub-Magistrate 
Perambaliir Taluq Magistrate 
TVra mb-ilrir Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
ITdaiy&rpilayam Taluq Magistrate 
TTdaiyarp&layam Shtdr. & ord-Cl. Magt. 
KUapaluvur Sub-Magistrate 

Total 


Pending on 
the 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1875. 

Received 
during the 
Year. 

Total 

pending and 
received. 

Number of Persons. 

Total 

disposed of. 

Pending. 

In Cases re¬ 

ferred to 
other Magis- 

tiates. 

InComplaints 

dismissed 

under Secs. 

205, 147, & 

208, C.P.C. 

sj . 
i> o 

1*8 
3 So 

iis 

a 3 " 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Otherwise 

disposed of. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Fersons. 

1 

Persons. 

1 

o 

Persons. 

Cases. 

a 

o 

09 

s 

p* 



52 

102 

52 

102 




36 

38 

1 

43 

75 

9 

27 

.. 

.. 

70 

179 

70 

179 

110 

39 


15 

2 

8 

69 

175 

1 

4 

1 

3 

65 

164 

66 

167 

39 

61 

‘l6 

28 

18 


65 

162 

1 

5 

10 

41 

167 

585 

177 

626 

309 

72 

34 

75 

107 

’i3 

171 

610 

6 

16 



123 

463 

123 

463 

396 

43 

1 

20 

1 

1 

122 

462 

1 

1 



477 

640 

477 

640 


143 

29 

337 

38 

93 

477 

640 



19 

24 

293 

811 

312 

835 

i39 

356 

120 

158 

56 


309 

829 

3 

G 

7 

7 

253 

691 

260 

698 

1 

377 

191 

125 

1 


258 

695 

2 

3 

17 

30 

1,725 

2,819 

1,742 

2,849 

# % 

330 

196 

1,406 

371 

484 

1,707 

2,787 

35 

62 

6 

25 

356 

1,249 

362 

1,274 

f # 

435 

186 

391 

257 


360 

1,270 

2 

4 

6 

9 

198 

568 

204 

567 

, # 

124 

84 

112 

20 

218 

202 

558 

2 

9 



93 

308 

93 

308 

1 

27 

28 

75 

34 

143 

93 

308 





271 

765 

271 

765 

,, 

68 

44 

256 

100 

294 

270 

762 

’i 

*3 

4 

9 

127 

389 

131 

398 

2 

70 

90 

132 

76 

1G 

124 

386 

7 

12 



126 

372 

126 

372 

11 

22 

68 

224 

34 


124 

359 

o 

13 

3 

5 

123 

334 

126 

339 

4 

26 

13 

110 

47 

i30 

123 

330 

3 

9 



292 

781 

292 

7S1 

.. 

180 

2S 

253 

18 

291 

288 

768 

4 

13 

.. 

•. 

83 

222 

83 

222 

,, 

17 

2 

98 

50 

55 

83 

222 



9 

44 

364 

1,126 

373 

1,170 

5 

435 

155 

241 

41 

292 

372 

1,169 

i 

i 

.. 

. . i 

101 

461 

101 

461 

,. 

80 

22 

147 

16 

191 

100 

456 

l 

5 

2 

17 

301 

919 

303 

936 

13 

175 

35 

185 

68 

452 

300 

928 

3 

8 

89 

213 

5,2 55 

5,939 

5,744 

14,152 

1,030 

3,080 

1,342 

4,424 

1,393 

2,682 

5,660 

13,951 

84 J201 
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1876. 



/ 1 



3 

! < 


1 3 

1 c 

1 » 

1 8 

1 9 

1 10 

1 ” 

Courts. 

Preliminary Enquiries. 

Pending on 
the 1st January 
1876. 

Received 
during the 
Year. 

Total 

pending and 
received. 

Number of Persons. 

Total 

disposed of. 

Pending. 

In Cases re¬ 

ferred to 
other Magis¬ 

trates. 

In Complaints 

dismissed 

under Sec. 

147, C.P.C. 

Discharged 

under Sec. 

195, C.P.C. 

Committed 

for Trial. 

Otherwise 

disposed of 

by Death, &c. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

! 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases, 

Persons. 

Session Judgo .. .. . c ,. 






» 










District Magistrate 



6 

11 

6 

*11 

’io 

,. 

,, 

• 0 

*1 

6 

11 



Hoad As.^istaut Magistrate 



17 

69 

17 

69 

64 

, 0 

2 

3 


17 

69 



Assistant Magistrate *. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

• 0 

• 9 

1 


1 

1 



Deputy Magistrate .. .. ♦. 



5 

6 

5 

6 

1 

1 

O 9 

4 


5 

6 



Cantonment Magistrate 



3 

4 

3 

4 

,, 

,. 

3 

1 


3 

4 



Triohinopoiy Taluq Magistrate . 9 

1 

1 

4 

9 

5 

10 

1 


3 

5 

”l 

, 5 

10 



Trichinopolv tthtdr. & 3rd-CU Stagi. 



4 

7 

4 

7 

»• 


1 

6 


4 

7 



Trkhinopoly Town Sub-Magistrate 

11 

13 

26 

53 

37 

66 

,, 


26 

23 


24 

49 

*13 

*17 

I/4lgudi Sub-Magistrate 

7 

19 

18 

62 

25 

81 

• • 

9 

31 

8 

*2 

17 

50 

8 

31 

Musiri Talnq Magistrate . „ .. 

1 

1 

15 

29 

16 

30 

,, 

3 

10 

17 


16 

30 



Musiri Shtdr. Sc 3rd-Cl. Magt. 



1 

10 

1 

10 

t , 

10 

,. 

,, 


1 

10 



Turaiytir Sub-Magistrate 



10 

19 

10 

19 

.. 

• • 

13 

6 


10 

19 



Kulittakii Talnq Magistrate .. 

2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

8 

.. 

» 0 

6 

1 

*1 

4 

8 



Kulittal ii Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. . > ,, 



8 

31 

8 

31 

* , 

1 

12 

16 

2 

8 

31 



A i-mapparat Sub-Magistrate . „ 

1 

1 

11 

25 

12 

26 

,, 

1 

17 

5 


12 

26 



Perambahir Taluq Magistrate 

.» 

,, 

6 

8 

6 

8 

., 

1 

5 

2 


1 

8 



' PorambaKir Shtdr. Sc 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
















T ’daiy&rpilayam Taluq Magistrate .. 



13 

37 

13 

37 

3 

27 

9 

1 


13 

37 



Udaiydrpdlayam Shtdr. Sc 3rd- CL Magt. .. 

• • 

. , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.. 

1 

1 

• • 


2 

2 

»• 


Kilapaiuvdr Sub-Magistrate .. 

• 9 


3 

19 

3 

19 

•• 

•• 

3 

16 


3 

19 

• • 


Total .. 

23 

37 

155 

40S 

178 

445 

79 

54 

142 

115 

7 

152 

397 

21 

48 
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Courts. 


5 * f M 

tt r; >-< 

• > x 


187G— (Continued). 


» 1 

13 | 

n 

15 | 

1G 

! 17 i 

18 1 

19 | 

20 | 

>91 | 

22 


Trials. 


Session Judge ♦ « 

District Magistrate 
Head Assistant Magistrate 
Assistant Magistrate .. 

Deputy Magistrate 
I t antonment Magistrate 
Trichinopoly Taluq Magistrate 

i Trichinopoly Shtdr. k 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Trichinopoly Town Sub-Magistrate 
Ldlgudi Sub-Magistrate 
Musiri Taluq Magistrate 
Musiri Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 

Tumi y-i r Sub-Magistrate 
Kolittalai Taluq Magistrate .. 

Kuliitulai Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Manapnarai Sub-Magistrate .. 
Perambalnr Taluq Magistrate 
Pcramb i !u r Shtdr. 3rd-Cl. Magt. 

: rdaiyai-pal ivam Taluq Magistrate 
1 IMaiyirpalayam Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 
Kflapaluvui Sub-Magistrate 

Total 


Ponding * 1 * on 
the 1 st J anu- 
ary 1876. 

Received 
during the 
Year. 

To till 

pending and 
received. 

Number of Persons. 

Total 

disposed of. 

Pending. 

In Cases re¬ 

ferred to 
other Magis¬ 

trates. 

a 8S 

•3 ? " ^ 

~ * 03 o 

shs*. 

Discharged 

under Sec. 

215, C.P.C. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Otherwise 

disposed of. 

Cases. 

i 

<p 

Cases. 

Persona. 

o5 

!_! 

a 

8 

£ 

j 

1 Persons. 

V 

o 

to 

a 

I 

9 

27 

62 

96 

61 

123 




72 

44 

1 

57 

117 

4 

6 

I 

4 

71 

103 

72 

107 

*49 

’*14 

2 

29 

12 


71 

106 

1 

1 

1 

5 

31G 

1,243 

317 

1,248 

1,154 

2G 

14 

49 

4 

# . 

316 

1,247 

1 

1 

G 

16 

45 

152 

51 

168 

,, 

46 

36 

36 

24 

*3 

42 

145 

9 

23 

I 

1 

192 

554 

193 

555 

88 

172 

25 

90 

111 

61 

191 

547 

2 

8 



414 

541 

414 

541 


155 

7 

326 

15 

38 

414 

541 



3 

6 

310 

689 

313 

695 

148 

196 

103 

192 

41 

1 

308 

681 

*5 

ii 

2 

3 

267 

842 

269 

845 

13 

316 

156 

165 

64 


262 

814 

7 

31 

35 

62 

2,090 

3,496 2,125 

3,558 


397 

150 

2,077 

489 

370 

2,088 

3,483 

37 

75 

2 

4 

487 

1,813 

i 489 

1,817 


815 

228 

522 

203 

., 

474 

1,768 

15 

49 

2 

9 

270 

830 

i 272 

839 


341 

117 

82 

39 

243 

266 

822 

6 

17 


# 9 

70 

228 

1 70 

228 


20 

68 

39 

8 

93 

70 

228 



i ’i 

3 

i 291 

824! 292 

827 


168 

S2 

156 

79 

340 

291 

825 

i 

2 

7 

12 

215 

572 

222 

584 


70 

121 

211 

97 

60 

210 

559 

12 

25 

| 2 

13 

134 

445 

j 136 

458 


11 

127 

142 

93 

135 

136 

458 

0 0 

.. 

! 3 

9 

254 

572 

i 25 1 

681 

*2 

67 

93 

114 

102 

181 

250 

559 

7 

22 

4 

13 

241 

568 

;| 245 

581 

5 

74 

94 

211 

34 

163 

24 5 

581 

. . 



t # 

94 

371 

91 

371 

1 

22 

37 

218 

45 

48 

94 

371 



i 

1 

476 

1,468 477 

1,469 

38 

617 

138 

149 

66 

440 

467 

1,444 

io 

25 

l 

5 

132 

491 133 

469 

2 

64 

20 

128 

62 

219 

132 

495 

i 

1 

i 3 

8- 

j 305 

937 

308 

945 

2 

160 

11 

180 

65 

504 

301 

895 

7 

23 

■*+« 

CO 

201 

6,726 

j ls.sosj 8,810 

17,009 

1,502 

3,751 

1,629 

5,188 

1,697 

2,900 

6,685 

16,686 

125 

323 
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Tko following statement shows the extent to which the district 
has contributed to the criminal work of the Presidency for a series 


of 5 years :— 



Statement No. 15, given in the appendix, shows the number oi 
persons tried, convicted, and acquitted, and the amount of property 
lost and recovered in connection with criminal offences for a seiie; 
of 10 years. 


<SL 

Chat. XIX. 

Civil 

and Criminal 
Justice. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EDUCATION. 


Higher Education.—Middle Education.—Lower Education.—Local Fund Sehools. 
—Piivato Lower-class Schools aided under the Salary System.—Lower-class Result 
Schools.—Muhammadan Education.—Female Education.—Normal School.— 
Statement showing the number of Schools in the district, with reference to the 
agency by which they arc managed. 

Thai : Fit XX. In giving an account of the system of education pursued in tho 

Km ' AT10N - Ti'iohinopoly District, the host course seems to he to follow the classi¬ 
fication of schools adopted hy the Educational Department. 

' h ' V There is no institution in the district educating up to the B.A. 

standard, and hut one up to the F.A. This is the S.P.G. High 
School in Triohinopoly. This school is one of the most important 
of Hie Aided Collegiate Schools, and one of the largest educational 
institutions in the Presidency. There were 664 pupils in the school 
on tho 31st March 1874, 702 on the 31st March 1875, and 783 on 
the 31st March 1876. Of those receiving instruction on the latter 
date, 30 were in the collegiate, 186 in the higher, and 380 in the 
lower department. The total cost to Government on account of 
the school for the official year 1875-76 Avas as follows:— 


Collegiate 

Department. 

Higher. 

Department. 

Middle 

Department. 

Lower 

Department. 

Total. 

ns. a. r. 
1,501 10 5 

K*. A. p. 

1,919 10 1 

RS. A. P. 

1,8*22 13 4 

R55. A. P. 

523 13 4 

RS. A. P. 

5,707 15 2 


In the years 1872—76 (both inclusive) 11 pupils from tho school 
passed the F.A. examination at the Madras University, while 06 
mnliioulated during the same period. The strength of the school 
lies in its middle department, which numbers more pupils than Iho 
< )T.-;?p(Hiding departments in the Combaconum College and tho 
T tnjore High School added together. Till a few years ago this 
■bool was in groat want of proper school-house accommodation, 
in 1875, however, a suitable building was erected for this purpose 
oi. ouo side of the trppnkulam in the fort, tho cost of which was 
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gentlemen Chatter XX. 

Education. 


Tlio only taluq school in tlie district is that at Srirangam. Middle 
The following table gives some particulars regarding this school:— ' lUL "‘ tion- 


Number uf 
Tench is. 

Highest 

Class. 

No. of Pupils on the 31st March. 

1872. 

j 1S73. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 . 

G 

V. 

137 

141 

150 

179 

15G 


The cost to Government each year per pupil during the same 
period was 3 Annas 10 Ties. This school is doing very well, but 
sutlers very much from want of a good school-house. It is at 
present held in a mantapam, which is in every respect most 
unsuitable for the purposes to which it is applied. 

The middle-class schools in the district, aided under the Salary 
Grant System, may be divided into thoso under Mission management 
and those not so situated. Of the former description there is only 
one at present, the Wesleyan Mission School in Triehinopoly town. 
The following statement gives certain information regarding this 
school:— 


Number of 
Teachers. 

Highest 

Class. 

No. of Pupils on the 31st March. 


1874. 

1875. 

1 

187C. 


G | 

TV. 

135 

144 

148 



The cost to Government on account of the middlo department 
of this school in 1876-70 was Rupees 972, and on account of the 
lower department Rupees 300. 

The following table gives information regarding the throo 
Middle-class Salary Grant Schools in the district not under Mission 
management:— 


Name* of Schools. 

Number of 
Teachers. , 

Highest 

Class. 

No. of Pupils on the 3 

1 st March. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Kulitt.ilui 

4 

) . f 

72 

95 

130 

Turiiiviir 

3 

c n - • 

1 40 

32 

1 33 

Ldl._;utli 

3 

5 

j 64 

32 

1 ” 


The cost of these schools for 1875-70 was as follows ; Kulittalci, 
Rupees 1,451; Turaiyur, Rupees 251; and Lulguli, Rupees 280. 
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Cuattei; XX. Tho Kulittalai Grant-in-aid School is doing very well indeed, and 
Km i atiok. is thoroughly appreciated by tho people of the place. In 1876 the 
leading inhabitants of the village petitioned that the school should 
be converted into a Taluq School, but this request, although 
supported by the Director of Public Instruction, was negatived by 
Government. In 1870 there were 32 Middle-class Salary Grant- 
in-aid Schools in the district. The number, however, of the pupils 
attending these schools gradually fell off, and 29 of them were 
consequently closed between 1870 and 1875. 

Lower The following statement gives some statistics regarding the 

education. 8 y B fo m 0 f lower education prevailing in the district for tho years 
1874-75 and 1875-76:— 



On 3let March 1875. 

On 31st March 1876. 





0 ? 

1 

Total. 

a 




73 

1 

Total. 

— 

H 

•n o 

G 


*1 

CO 


0 

0 

r=l 

U 

«J 

0 

*§ 

GO 



Ji 


1 

s 

>. . 


O 

O 

1 

0 

A 

s 




3 £ 
^CQ 

•3*3 

S G. 

c- S 

Scholars. 

Result S 3 
Schools. 

I Scholars. 

Tt 

V 

S 

G 

P 

TJ 

4» 

•a 

p 

Schools. 

1 

Scholars. 

0 0 

is. 

a -8 

Scholars. 

Result S 
Schools. 

Scholars 

o> 

-r) 

•3 

£ 

3 

*a 

a 

P 

I School 3. 

Scholars 

Trichinopoly Local 
Fund Circle ... 



Ill 

2,779 

85 

1,499 

196 

4,278 

21 

852 

54 

1,229 

106 

2,363 

181 

4,4441 

Trichinopoly Mu¬ 
nicipality 



9 

368 

8 

301 

17 

C69 



12 

477 

10 

294 

22 

77 

Srfranpjftra Muni- 
01 parity. 



5 

237 

2 

45 

7 

282 



6 

207 

2 

67 

7 

274 


A brief account of theso schools will now be given. 

Lueai Fund No sohools under the Madras Education Act, Act VI of 1863, 

Schooln. were ever c3 t a bli s hed in this district. On the introduction of Act 
IV of 1871, the Madras Local Funds Act, a scheme of school 
unions for the Trichinopoly Circle was drawn up and submitted to 
the Board of Revenue for consideration. Before, however, orders 
could be passed on it, a Government order issued on the 28th 
March 1873, abolished the house-tax which it had been intended to 
levy for the support of union schools, and with it the proposed scheme 
fell to the ground. After considerable discussion, it was eventually 
decided to establish Local Fund Schools on what is known as tho 
Combined System, under which (he remuneration of the teachers 
consists partly of fixed salaries and partly of result grants earned 
under tho ordinary rules. The scliomo proposed by the Local 
Fund Board was sanctioned in G.O., No. 858, of the 17th April 
1875, and 23 aohOols were np.-ncd on this plan in the official 
year 1876-1876. 
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On the 31st March 1877 there were 33 Local Fund Schools Chattbb XX. 
on the Combined System in the circle. The following tabic gives Education. 
certain information regarding these schools:— 


Taluqs. 

Schools. 

Number of 
Pupils on 
31st March 
1877. 

Number of 

Teachers. 

Cost to 
Local 
Funds for 
1876-77. 




• 






KS. 


r 

1 

An garni 




29 

1 

227 

o 


2 

Ldlgudi 




51 

2 

235 

p* 


3 

Maniichanallur 




30 

1 

161 

.§ ' 


4 

Vdytaloi Giiduliir 

. . 



5G 

1 

118 



6 

Tivupldturoi 

.. 



10 ' 

1 

108 

5 


C 

Valadi 

,, 



27 

1 

269 



7 

Pichdnddrkovil 

,, 



2G 

1 

72 



8 

Nangapuram 




16 

1 

141 

1 

i 

9 

Kistnardvapuram 

.. 



43 

1 

157 

e| 

i 

10 

Ldldpettai 

.. 



21 

1 

106 


i 

11 

Kattalai 




36 

2 

291 

w i 

i 

12 

I ahd ddnapuram 

.. 



22 

1 

93 

1 

i 

13 

Kulittalai 

. , 



64 

2 

200 



14 

Musiri 




65 

2 

238 



15 

Tottiyam 




42 

1 

275 

:s 


1G 

Kdttuputtur 




64 

2 

240 



17 

Turaiynr 




46 

2 

247 



18 

Settikulam 




15 

1 

98 



19 

Uppilyapuram .. 




30 

1 

71 



20 

Eragudi 




29 

l 

99 

1 

- 

21 

Pcrambalur .. . 

.. 



49 

2 

2C8 

13 


22 

Kurumbaldr . 




63 

2 

288 

1 < 


23 

Esanai 




45 

2 

288 

g I 

i 

21 

Arumbavur 




32 

1 

61 

o I 
1 

L 

25 

Tondamdndurai 

,, 



34 

1 

61 


r 

2G 

Ariyftlur 

,. 



22 

1 

155 

0 

d 


27 

U daiydrpdlayam 




81 

2 

285 

X 

c3 


28 

J eyamkondas61apuram 



41 

l 

153 



29 ; 

KUapaluvhr 




54 

2 

238 

Jr 


30 

Uloiyur 

.. 



32 

1 

53 

X 


31 

Vdnatiriyinpatnam 




23 

1 

48 

3 


32 

Tinundnur 




50 

1 

54 



33 

Karupphr 




30 

1 

42 


The fixed salary of the masters in these schools is Rupees 6 
where there are less than 30 pupils, and Rupees 7 if the number 
exceeds that figure. An assistant master on Rupees 5 is appointe d 
whenever a school has more than 30 boys. The Result Grants 
earned by the school are divided between the head and assistant 
masters in proportion to their salaries. These grants are paid to 
schools on the Combined System at only half the maximum rate given 
to ordinary Result Grant schools. The fees charged are 2 Annas 
per mensem forboysin the lowed class, reading for the First Standard, 
3 Annas for the second, and 4 Annas when a class is formed for the 
Third .Standard. Contingent expenses are charged agaiust fees, and 
the balance distributed among the masters in the same proportion as 
the Result Grants. Whenever there is a Local Fund School in a 
\iliage, Results Grants are not paid to any other school in the same 
village; but if tho accommodation in a Local Fund School is found 
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CWiAVTr.ii xx. insufficient, additional Local Fund Schools maybe opened in the 
Education, place. 

There are three Mission schools in the district that come under 
tins head. These are the S.P.Gh Schools in Uraiyur, Tennur and 
the Fort Triehinopoly, which serve as feeders to the S.P.G. High 
School of which mention has already been made. The following 
statement gives some particulars regarding these schools :— 


Private 
Lower-class 
Schools aided 
under the 
Salary 
System. 


Schools. 

No. of Pupils on 
I! 1st March 

Highest Class on 
31st March 

Cost to 
Triehinopoly 
Municipality 
for 1876-70. 

1875. 

1870 . 

1875. 

1870. 






ns. 

S.P.G. School, IJraiyhr .. 

57 

40 

IV. 

II. 

150 

I)o. Tennur .. 

32 

27 

HI. 

II. 

00 

Do. Fort Triehinopoly. 

50 

40 

tL 

II. 

00 


Lower-class 

Result 

Schools. 


There is only one school of the description under consideration 
in the district that is not under Mission management. This is the 
Hindu Aided School, Triehinopoly Fort. There were 03 boys in 
this school on the 31st March 1870, and the amoimt of the grant 
paid to it for the year by the Trickinopoly Municipality was Rupees 
147. This school is well officered and systematically conducted. 
It suffers, however, from had school-house accommodation. 

The annexed statement gives the number of lower-class schools 
and the scholars taught in them in the Triehinopoly Local Fund 
Circle and the two Municipalities for the year 1875-76. Mission 
schools are distinguished from those under other management, and 
aided from unaided institutions 





Mission Schools. 



Schools other than Mission. 




Total. 





Aided. 

i Un¬ 
aided. 

Total 


Aided. 

Un¬ 

aided. 

Total. 

t5 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 




£ 

§ 

s U| i 

•3 §| o 

l|l!s 

o 

o 

Xi 

V 

tJU 

Scholars, 

j Amount e 

Grant p; 

! Schools. 

Scholars. 

! Schools, i 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

i Scholars. 

1 

Amount c 
Grant p 

[ Schools, j 

Scholars. 

cJ 

i 

g 

CO 

| 

■s 

no 

•x 

1 

> 

GO 

Scholars. ! 

° ix 
p "S 

3 P 

O U 

SO 

<1 








ES. 



. 




BS. A. r, 







B.c. A. P. 

h 

II 

> 

I 

10 

349 

9 

J 187 

25 

539 

671 

38 

880 

97 

2,170 

’if 

3,059 

1,090 0 0 

54 

1,229 

106 

2,363 

160 

3,592 

1,797 0 0 

,§*3 

fl 

6a j 


I 

lfll 


' 59 

0 

240 

411 

8 

290, 

8 

235 

16 

531 

418 8 0 

1 0 

l2 l 

477 

10 

294 

•1*2 

771 

832 8 0 

ii] 

m 

! 








5 

207 

2 

<17 

7 

271 

336 0 0 

1 

b 

207 

2 

07 

7 

274 

336 0 0 
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Thcro is one Government school in Trichinopoly, intended Chapter XX. 
especially for Muhammadans. It was started in 1873, and is Education. 
located in a room over the post office in the building attached to Muhammadan 
the main-guard gate in the fort. On the 31st March 1875 there & nation, 
wore 73 boys in this school and 65 on the 31st March 1876. Its 
cost is defrayed from Provincial funds, the charge on which on 
account of it for 1875-76 was Rupees 454-11-6. Tamil, Hindustani 
and English are taught in this school which has been on the whole 
successful so far, and has, it is believed, had the effect of creating 
a desire among the Musahnan population for education. 


There is only one Middle-class Girls’ School in the district on Female 
the Salary Grant-in-aid System. This is the school attached to the oducatlon * 
Roman Catholic convent in the Trichinopoly cantonment. There 
were 73 pupils in this school on the 31st March 1876, the amount 
of the grant paid to it from Provincial funds being Rupees 600 per 
annum. There is also a Lower-class Girls’ School in Srirangam, 
which was opened in January 1875. The number of girls in this 
school on the 1st of March 1876 was 50. The gii’ls were favourably 
reported on by the Inspector of Schools in that year. It costs the 
Srirangam Municipality Rupees 207-6-7 aycar. The Vice-President 
and other members of the Municipality take considerable interest 
in this school, and there is every reason to expect that it will prove 
a success. There is also a girls’ school in Trichinopoly fort known 
as Lady Hobart’s Girls’ School. It was opened in 1874, and is held 
in a portion of the old Naw&b’s palace. The number of girls 
receiving instruction in it on the 31st March 1876 was 59, and the 
cost to Provincial funds on account of it, for a year, is Rupees 132. 

In addition to these there is a girls’ school at Irungalur under the 
management of the S.P.G. Missionary there, Mi*. Kohloff, in 
which there were 63 pupils in 1876. There are also girls’ schools in 
Porattagudi and Viragalur under Roman Catholic management, the 
grants to which are paid out of Provincial funds. 


Trichinopoly is one of the districts comprised in the range of Normal 
the Inspector of the Fourth Division. The Normal School, however, ^ h<Kjl - 
in Trichinopoly, is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
Third Division. There were in this school on the 31st March 1876 
29 normal and 129 practising pupils. The cost of this school is 
defrayed altogether from Local Funds. It is held in the audience 
hall in the Nawdb’s palace, which was repaired and rendered 
suitable for this purpose in 1878. 

Statement No. 19, given in the appendix, shows the progress of 
education in the district for a period of ten years, and the annexed 
statement gives the number of schools according to the agency by 
which they are managed, and the standard of the instruction 
imparted in them for the year 1875-76 
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Classification of Schools. 

Government 
College* and 
Schools. 

•a , 

9|° 

*3 cj *§ 

V ' 

gp 

a « s 

hU 

g St: > 

1515 

(D 

Pupils. 

Private Colleges and Schools 

Total Number of Private Colleges 

and Schools. 

Total Pupils. 

Total College and Schools 

Total Pupils. 

Receiving Grants-in-Aid 

Schools under 
Inspection but not 
receiving Aid. 

Number of Institutions. 

ft 

£ 

From 

Provincial 

Funds. 

From 

Local 

Funds. 

From 

Municipal 

Funds. 

From 

Provincial 

Funds. 

From 

Local 

Funds. 

From 

Municipal 

Funds. 

Total Pupils. 

Established by Mission¬ 

ary Societies. 

Pupils. 

Established by other 

than Mi^. ionary Socie¬ 

ties. 

4 

ft 

s 

Established by 

Missionary 

Societif a. 

m 

'ft 

* 

Established by 

Missionary 

Societies. 

Pupils. 

.a 

ill 1 ,- 

Sis 

!i*i 

Pupils- 

Established by 

other than 

Missionary 

Societies. 

Pupils. 

Established by 

other than 

Missionary 

Societies. 

Pupils. 

Established by 

other than 

Missionary 

Societies. 

Pupils. 

College.. 





1 

783 











783 





1 

783 



Middle . 

1 

156 



1 

14S 





“'3 

220 





368 





4 

368 



Iiower . 

Normal ... . 

l 

l 

65 

154 

15 

544 



15 

301 


288 



33 

753 

14 

566 

1,908 

“'ll 

246 

105 

2,369 

185 

4,523 

V232 

7,562 

Mast’d Lower . 

e«« 


’ 6 

308 



"l 

48 



‘ 3 

109 

5 

127 



284 

... 




“n 

284 



Girls’ do. 



1 

50 

”5 

230 



... 


i 

22 





252 

2 

75 



8 

327 

j 



Statement choiring the Number of Schools in the District , irith reference to the Standard of the Instruction imparted in them. 


Colleges. 

Boy* Schools. 

Mixed Schools. 

Girls’ Schools. 

Normal 

Schools. 

Total Schools. 

Total Pupils. 

Number of Pupils. 

I 

Jl 

f 

> H-l 

p. 

2 

I 

Middlu-class 

School;:. 

Number of Pupils. 

Lower-class Schools 

Number of Pupils. 

Total Schools. 

Total Pupils. 

I . 

V3 

a 

3" 

Number of Pupils. 

9 

v a' 

i> 0 

*2 wi 

S® 

Number of Pupils. 

Lower-class Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Total Schools. 

Total Pupils. 

1 ligh. t- class Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

J, 

ki 

s* 

Number of Pupils. 

trj 

a . 

► *1 

Number of Pupils. 

Total Schools. 

Total Tupils. 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

1 

7 S3 

... 1 ... 

5 

524 

201 

5,132 

£07 10.439 



... | ... 

15 

1 592 j 15 S 592 *' ... 

1 ! 




9 

377 

9 

377 

1 

154 

232 

7,562 


* Of these 30 are girls. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

ANCIENT TEMPLES AND BUILDINGS. 


Srirangam. — Jembukesvaram .— Buildings on the Trichinopoly Rock. — Gangai- 
kundapuram.—Jainu Images. 

Of tlie temples in the Trichinopoly District the most important, Cnap. XXI. 
from every point of view, is the great pagoda in the Srirangam r Ancient 
island, dedicated to Vishnu, to which frequent allusions are made ^ EM PLE8 ’ 
in the historical portion of tliis work. An interesting account of Srirangam. 
this temple, and a criticism on its architect nral merits, is given by 
Mr. Fergusson in his History of Indian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture. 

As prefatory to this account, Mr. Fergusson’s remarks on the 
manner in which most Dra vidian temples, and among others 
Srirangam, have grown up, and his explanation of the cause of their 
leading defects, may bo inserted here. In commenting on the 
temple at Tiruvalur, lie remarks that “ the nucleus of the building 
was a small village temple containing a double shrine, dedicated 
to Siva and his consort, standing in a cloistered court with one 
gopuram in front.” “ So far,” he says, “ there is nothing to distin¬ 
guish it from the ordinary temples found in every village. It 
however at some subsequent period became sacred or rich, and a 
second or outer court was added with two gopuras, higher than 
the original one, and containing within its walls numberless 
little shrines and porches. Additions were again made at some 
subsequent date, the wholo being enclosed in a court 940 feet 
by 701 feet, this time with five gopuras and several important 
shrines.” He then goes on to observe that as an artistio design, 
nothing can bo worse than the plan oil which the temple has been 
built. “ The gateways, irregularly placed in a great blank wall, ‘ 
lose half their dignity from their positions; and the bathos of 
their decreasing in size and elaboration, as they approach the 
sanctuary, is a mistake which nothing can redeem. We may 
admire beauty of detail, and be astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labour, if they are found in such a temple as this ; but 
as an architectural design it is altogether detestable.” “ Tho 
temple which has been most completely marred by this false system 
of design is that at Srirangam, which is certainly the* largest, and, 
if its principle of design could be reversed, would bo one of the 
finest temples in the south of India. Here tho central enclosure 
is quite as small and as insignificant aa that at Tiruvalur, aud 
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Chap. XXI. except that- its dome is gilt, has nothing to distinguish it from 
Ancifnt an ordinary village temple. The next enclosure, however, is more 

TcMrL,: *> magnificent. It encloses the hall of 1,000 columns, which measures 
some 450 feet by 130 feet. The number of columns is, I believe, 
sixteen in front by sixty in depth, or 960 altogether ; but I do 
not feel sure there is not some mistake in my observations, and 
that the odd 40 are to be found somewhere. They consequently 
are not spaced more than ten feet apart from centre to centre; 
and as at one end the hall is hardly over 10 feet high, and in the 
loftiest place only 15 or 16 feet, and the pillars spaced nearly 
evenly over the iioor, it will be easily understood how little effect 
such a building really produces. They are, however, each of a 
single block of granite, and all carved more or less elaborately. A 
much finer portico stretches across this court from gopura to 
gopura ; the pillars in it are much more widely spaced, and the 
central aisle is double that of those on the sides, and crosses tho 
portico in the centre, making a transept ; its height, too, is double 
that of the side aisles. It is a pleasing and graceful architectural 
design ; tho other is only an evidence of misapplied labour. Tho 
next four enclosures have nothing very remarkable in them, being 
generally occupied by the Brahmans and persons connected with 
the temple. Each, however, has, or was intended to have, four 
gdpuras, one on each face, and some of these are of very considerable 
magnificence. The outer enclosure is, practically, a bazaar filled 
with shops, where pilgrims are lodged and fed and fleeced. Tho 
wall that encloses it measures 2,475 feet by 2,880 feet, and, had 
its gdpuras been finished, they would have surpassed all others 
in the south to the same extent as these dimensions exceed those 
of any other known temple. The northern gopura, leading to tho 
river and Tricliinopoly, measures 130 feet in width by 100 feet 
in depth ; the opening through it measures 21 feet 6 inches, and 
twice that in height. The four jambs or gate-posts are each of a 
single slab of granite, more than 40 feet in height, and the roofing 
slabs throughout measure from 28 feet to 24 feet. 1 Had the 
ordinary brick pyramid of the usual proportion been added to 
this, the whole would have risen to a height of nearly 300 feet. 
Even as it is, it is one of the most imposing masses in Southern 
India, and probably—perhaps, because it never was quite finished— 
it is in severe and good taste throughout. 

Looked at from a distance, or in any direction whore the whole 
tan be grasped at once, these fourteen or fifteen great gate-towers 

(l) These measuremontB are not perfectly accurate. Tho outer wall surrounding 
the temple measures 3,072 foot by 2,521. r Ihe unfinished gupum mentioned by 
Mi. Ferguson, is tho southern one and not the northern. Iho fine granite gatc- 
1 in it measure 36 foot X 3 loot X 3 feet. The roofing slabs are sixteen in number, 
tie* dir>M t j( ,nfi nf the largest being 33 feet X 5 7 inches X 5 feet -1 inches ami 

the Smalley 31 feet X 5 feet X 5 feet 10 inches. 
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'ail to produce a certain effect, but even then it can only Cmr. XXI. 
be by considering them as separate buildings. As parts of one 
whole, their arrangement is exactly that which enables them to ' 

produce the least possible effect that eau be obtained either from 
their mass or ornament. Had the four great outer gopuras 
formed the four sides of a central hall, and the others gone on 
diminisliing, in three or four directions, to the exterior, the effect 
of the whole would have been increased in a surpassing degree. 

To accomplish this, however, one other defect must have been 
remedied: agateway even 150 feet wide in a wall nearly 2,000 
feet in extent is a solecism nothing can redeem ; but had the walls 
been broken in plan or star-shaped, like the plans of Chalukyan 
temples, light and shade would have been obtained and due 
proportions of parts, without auy inconvenience. But if the 
Dravidians ever had it in them to think of such things, it was not 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, to which everything in this 
temple seems to belong.” 2 

Of the justice of the foregoing criticism there can be but little 
doubt. Almost every European visitor to tiro temples is dis¬ 
appointed Avitli thorn., and the cause appears to be that assigned by 
Mr. Fergusson. As one drives up to the unfinished gopura on 
the south side, which is the usual entrance, and then tlirough it 
goes on into the first enclosure, the gopuras look fine, and the 
general appearance of the buildings is striking ; but they lead up to 
nothing, and the centre of the building is mean and uninteresting. 

The hall of the 1,000 pillars is excessively ugly, and possessed of 
no artistic or architectural merits whatever. A good view of the 
whole building can be obtained from the top of the unfinished 
gopura, and a still better one from the large gopura near the 
hall just mentioned. The island of Srirangam is very well 
wooded, and cocoa trees grow close up to the outside hall of the 
town, and are also scattered about through it. This adds grc-atly 
to the beauty of the scene. From the large gopura, the rivers 
Onuvery and Coleroon can also be seen flowing round the island, but 
they are not visible from the unfinished gopura as the trees 
intercept the view. 

The entire mass of buildings consists of seven enclosures, in the 
centre of which is the shrine of the divinity known as Itanganada- 
Rwami. This shrine is surrounded by a wall measuring 240 feet 
by 181. The second enclosure is 42G feet by 295 feet, and the 
third 707 feet by 503 feet. Europeans are not allowed to enter 
these enclosures. * The fourth, in which is the 1,000 pillar mantapam, 
to which the idol is brought every year at the great festival known 
ns Vaikunta Eh'tdhi, measures 1,235 feet by 840 feet. Over the 

(2) History of Indian and KUvro Architecture, pigo 316-350. 
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CnAr. XXJ. gates at the entrances to this enclosure are tlirec gopuras, of which 
Ancient the eastern one i3 the finest in the whole temple. It is known as 

l£MPL£8 &C A 

‘as the vdlrn or white gopura, and is 146 feet 6 inches in height. 
There are altogether fifteen gopnras in the entire group of buildings. 
Of these there are four in each of the three outer walls and three in 
the one next in order. There is at present no gate or gopura on 
the western side of this enclosure, but tradition states that there was 
a gate there formerly, but that it was blocked up because a number 
of the inhabitants of the portion of the town near it had entered 
through it and plundered the pagoda. The gate over which is the 
vellai gopura leads into a yard to the south of the 1,000 pillar 
mantapam, in which the only respectable specimens of stone-carving 
in tho temple are to be found. Even these, however, are by no 
means remarkable, and are not for a moment to be compared with 
those in the great pagoda in Madura. During the annual festival, 
which has been already mentioned, this yard is covered by a pandal 
erected every year at a cost of about 3,000 Rupees. In booths 
round this pandal, which is handsomely decorated, are to be seen 
various figures of gods and other mythical personages. Among 
tho groups of images, that of a very sallow-faced Collector 
administering justice, surrounded by peons with a prisoner in fetters 
in front of him, is never omitted. Running round this enclosuro 
there is a street, in which there are ordinary dwelling-houses and 
shops. The fifth wall measures 1,653 feet by 1,270 feet. Outside 
it is a second street, and then a wall of 2,108 feet in length by 
1,846 feet in breadth. This w r all is surrounded by a third street, 
and then comes the seventh and last wall, which measures 3,072 feet 
by 2,521 feet. This wall is built of fine cut-stone, and is 20 feet 
8 inches in height and 6 feet broad at the top. 

The great annual festival at Srirangom, which has been already 
mentioned, takes place in December or J anuary , and lasts for about 
twenty days. On the two most important days, known as Mdgini 
and Ekadesi, great crowds assemble, in some years afc many as 20,000 
pilgrims having been knowm to congregate there on these occasions. 

About half a mile to the east of the famous Vishnu pagoda in 
the Srirangam island there is another remarkable temple dedicated 
* to Siva, and known by the name of Jembukesvaram. 3 

Jr*mbuk&u Jembukesvaram is a compound of tho w’ords Jembu, a name of 
the tree known in Tamil as Naval {Eugenia jambolana) and 
Isvara, a name of Siva, The imago of the deity in this pagoda is 
placed under a Jembu tree, which is much venerated, and is said 
to be several hundred years old; and it appears not improbable that 
the generally received opinion that tho pagoda takes its name 
from tho tree is well founded. 


O') This tfinpK ibaluo known us Tiruvknaikd, or tho uacrod grove of tho elephant. 
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Fergusson has given it as Iris opinion that this building Chat. XXI. 
far surpasses the larger temple in the same island in beauty as an Ancient 
architectural object. “ The first gateway of the outer enclosure,” 1 KM 1 ' LFS ’ &c 
he says, “ is not largo, but it leads direct to the centre of a hall 
containing some 400 pillars. On the right these open on a tank 
fed by a perpetual spring, which is one of the wonders of the place. 

Tho corresponding space on the left was intended to be occu¬ 
pied by tho 600 columns requisite to make up tho 1,000, but this 
never was completed. Between the two gopuras of the second 
enclosure is a very beautiful portico of cruciform shape leading to 
the door of the sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, 
and access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane. The 
age of this temple is the same as that of its great rival, except 
that, being all of one desigu, it probably was begun and completed 
at once, and, from the simplicity of its pails and details, may be 
earlier than the great buildings of Tirumalla Ndyak. If wo 
assume A.D. 1600, with a margin of ten or fifteen years either 
way, we shall probably not err much in its date.” 4 

Mr. Fergusson is not quite correct in his enumeration of the 
pillars in tho largo hall. There are in reality 796 of them, and if 
to these those round the little tank that adjoins the hall are added, 
of which there are 142, the total reaches 938. There are five 
enclosures in the building. Of these the first or inner one, in which 
the Yimana is, measures 123 feet by 126 feet, with a wall 30 feet 
high round it. The second is 306 feet by 197, with a wall 35 feet 
high. There is a gopura 65 feet high in this enclosure, and 
several small mantapams. The third enclosure is 745 feet by 197, 
surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. There are two gopuras in it, 
in height 73 feet and 100 feet respectively. There is a cocoa topo 
in this portion of the building, in which there is a small tank and 
temple, to which the image from tho great Vishnu pagoda in tho 
Srirangam island is brought for one day in the year. The hall 
and tank described by Mr. Fergusson are in the fourth enclosure, 
which measures 2,436 feet by 1,493. Tbe wall surrounding it is 
35 feet in height and 6 feet in thickness. The fifth or outer enclosure 
contains four streets of houses. Tliero is a small gopura over the 
western entrance, which, there is little doubt, is not more than from 
fifty to seventy years of age. 

There arc a number of inscriptions to bo found in various parts 
of the building. They are, however, of no great use from a his¬ 
torical point of view% as they are simply accounts of grants of land 
made to the pagoda from time to time, and as they are, with one 
exception, without dates. One of them, however, is stated to have 
boon written in the year S&livuhana S. 1403 or A.D. 1481-82. 

If this inscription can be relied on, we must conclude that tho 

(4) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, page 3C6. 









Chap. XXI. temple is nearly 400 years old. It is generally believed to have 
_ Ancient been built before tlie large Yishnu temple near it. 

TsMriKa, &c. Tho j embukesvaram pagoda is not a rich one. It woidd 
appear that it had an endowment of 64 villages in A.D. 1750. 
In 1820, however, it owned only 15 villages. In 1851 an annual 
money allowance of Rupees 9,450 was given to the pagoda in lieu 
of its lands, and this sum is now paid to the trustees every year. 
The building is in many parts rapidly falling into ruins, and is 
filthy in the extreme. The funds available for its maintenance 
would be quite sufficient to keep it in good order if they were 
devoted to their proper object, but this, it is needless to state, is not 
the case. 

Buil,li ns s on There are some buildings on and round the Trichinopoly Rock 
the Trichi- (Th&yumuimtcdmi-inalai) that are deserving of notice. The ascent 
no]" k r.« -. ^ ^] ie roe j. j g by a covered stone staircase, the entrance to which 
is on the south side of the rock. At the head of tho first flight 
of steps a street runs completely round the rock, by the sides of 
which a number of houses have been built. At the head of the 
last flight of steps that is covered in there is a temple to Siva. Close 
to this is a cave-like room, cut out of tho rock, which was formerly 
used as an arsenal. After this point the remainder of the ascent 
is by means of steps cut in the rock itsell, and on the summit theie 
is a small Rillaiyar (Belly-god) pagoda. Every year in August a 
feast is held at this temple, for which a large number of persons 
assemble. A serious accident happened at this festival in 1849. 
Large crowds had congregated together for the festival, and had all 
got up to the summit of the rock in safety. “ When, however, the 
time for descending arrived, some confusion unfortunately occurred, 
apparently from an eagerness on the part of the crowd to got 
down quickly. In the struggle some persons fell, dragging down 
others, which led to such a panic-struck rush, that tho stone stair- 
caso became impassable from tho heaps of dead and dying, while 
some thousands of persons still remained on the top of the rock.’ J 
Order was restored with difficulty by the Itistrict- Magistrate, uho, 
with the assistance of the military, stopped the panic, and brought 
the people down gradually. The rock was not, however, cleared till 
3 o’clock in the morning, and it was calculated that at least 250 
people lost their lives on the occasion. 

O.uiftuiiidttka. Tliero is another very remarkable, although comparatively 
speaking unknown, temple in the district. This is the one close to 
G-angaikaudupuram, a village about six miles lo the east of Jojaiu- 
kondasolapuram, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar of the 
Udaivurptriavam taluq. The building consists of one large enclo¬ 
sure measuring 584 feet by 372 feet. This enclosure was evidently 
once well fortified, with a strong stonewall sunounding it and 

(■',) LctWr from District Magistrate to Government, (luted 22nd August 181‘J. 
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batteries at the four corners. In 183fi, however, these batteries Chap. XXX. 
were almost entirely destroyed and the wall removed by s<>me Vatulal 
members of the Public "Works Department, who required the stones 
as materials for the dam across the river Coleroou, known as the 
lower anicut, which was then under construction. In the place 
of the old wall a low one of stone has been built round two sides of 
the enclosure, but the other sides have been left open. The 
Vimana in the centre of this courtyard is a very conspicuous 
building, and strikes the eye from a great distance. The pyramid 
surmounting it reaches a height of 174 feet. There are six gopuras 
or gate pyramids in different parts of the building. Of these, that 
over the eastern entrance to the main enclosure was evidently once 
a very line one, being built all of stone, except at the very top, and 
not of brick, like those in Sr Iran gam and most of the other temples 
in the south. It is now almost completely in ruins. There were 
a large number of mautapas and small buildings all round the 
centre edifice, but most of these have been pulled down and the 
materials carried off, and the rest are all more or less in ruins. All 
the lower part of the centre building is covered with inscriptions, 
but these have not as yet, it is believed, been deciphered. In a 
letter published in the Pall Mall Gazette , Dr. Caldwell hits 
remarked that he has reason to hope that future inquiry will firmly 
establish a supposition formed by him, that this temple is one of 
the great, if not the greatest of, parent Hindu temples. He also 
states that he believes that the old and splendid temple of Tanjore 
is probably merely a model of it. There is a well in the temple 
enclosure, into which, according to tradition, the water of the 
Ganges once flowed. Hein e the name of the place, Gangaikan- 
dapuram, or the place that the Ganges visited. It is not, however, 
quite certain that this derivation is correct. The place is some¬ 
times called Gaugaikandasdlapuram, which would mean the place 
or city of the Cliola named Gangaikandasola. Tradition says that 
the village near the temple was once the capital of the Chdla kings, 
nud the ruins of the building said to have been their palace are still 
to be seen. 

There are a few vestiges of the Buddhists, or more probably Juina 
of the Jains, in the district. The following description of one of n,, '‘ K " s - 
the most remarkable of these is given in a paper by Mr. Walhouse, 
who acted for a time as Collector of Trichi iiopoly, in the Indian 
Antiqmrp for September 1875: — 

" About two miles south of Kulittalai, on a wide open plain, a 
remarkable rocky ridge crops up. It may be 200 or 300 yards long, 
of uo great height, and strewn with enormous boulders, one of 
which, situated at the wostern end of the ridgo, is the most 
remarkable and striking example of tho kind I have ever .eon, being 
a colossal rounded mass nearly 30 ieot high, poised on its smaller 
ond, so as to resemble a pear or top upright when viewed from the 
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Chap. XXL east, but presenting a different aspect and shape on each quarter. 

Ancient Its enormous mass, and the very small stand it rests on, make it an 
TL.Mrr.rs, <kc. astonishing object viewed from any side. The eastern end of the 
ridgo terminates in a precipitous pile, crowned with another vast 
boulder, stjuare and broad, also very striking, but of less interest 
than the other. Between the two the ridge is covered with an 
agglomeration of immense masses, some of colossal she, under ono 
of which runs a long deep cave. The point of antiquarian interest 
in the ridge consists in a square entablature that is cut on tho 
eastern face of the first-mentioned boulder. It is well cut, in 
perfect preservation, and represents Buddha seated with attendants 
on each side. This lonely memorial of a vanished faith is entirely 
ignored and unnoticed by the present population. No legend even 
attaches to it ; tho herdsmen grazing their cattle on tho plain have 
no name for it, that 1 could discover at least; and it remains a 
mute witness of Buddhist or Jaina ascendancy. Though calling it 
a representation of Buddha, 0 it may also be one of Jaina Manus 
or Tirthankaras, which does not seem improbable, considering how 
long the Jaina faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pandyan kingdom 
of Madura.” 


This interesting carving is situated within the limits of 
Siv&yam village, close to the road from Kulittalai to Manapparai. 
Mr. Walhouse, in the same paper, mentions as the only other 
relic of the Jaina faith that he could hear of in the district, a large 
Buddhist or Jaina imago, exceeding* life-size, that lies prostrate 
under a hedge near the Vellar river, not far from the point 
where it is crossed by the high road from Trie]duopoly to South 
Arcot. The image is covered with the blown sand from tho 
river-bed, having only the head and shoulders exposed. In addition 
to these, however, I have met with three other figures in different 
parts of the district that I have but little doubt are of Jaina 
origin. One of these lies half-buried in the sand close to the 
road from L&lgudi to Pulambadi. The other two aro in 
Jeyamkondasolapuram, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar of 
Udaiydrp&layam Taluq. One is situated just outside the village 
on the bund of a tank, and the other is at the side of one 
of the lanes. Certain ceremonial observances are performed in 
honour of the former by the villagers, because they believe that 
tears drop from its eyes whenever rain is wanted. The other is 
entirely neglected. * There are no traditions extant among tho 
people as to the origin of these figures. They all three closely 
resemble the image remarked by Mr. Walhouse in the bed of 
the Vell&r. 


(fl) II Appears to represent Buddha in what Colonel V ulc designates tho western 
attitude, a mendicant, both hands renting in the lap with tho palms upward* 
the bogging pot, ns i# often the cane, omitted. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PUDUKOTTAI. 


General description of tho country.—Political history up to 1S03.—Grant of tho 
fort and district of Kilanelli to the rajah.—Political history from 1307 to 1839. 

—Accession of the present rajah in 1839.—System of administration introduced in 
1864 .—Political history since 1854.—Administration.—Land tenures.—In£ms. 

—Revenue and Finance.—Police and Jails.—Registration.—Public works. 

—Education.—Vaccination.—Results of the census.—Pudukdttai town. 

The Pudukottai territory resembles in its general features those Chap, XXII. 

parts of the Karnatie which depend chiefly on rain-fed tanks for Pudukottai. 

their irrigation, and consists of wide plains of barren or sparsely- GencraT 

cultivated land, perhaps somewhat more undulating than other description of 

parts of tho plains of Southern India, and more interspersed with 1 e COUIltr y* 

picturesque rocky hills. In the south-west corner hills and jungles 

become the prevailing features of the landscape, and the country 

is extremely wild and rugged ; but elsewhere cultivation has made 

successful inroads on the jungles, and rain-fed tanks, nearly 3,000 

In number, some of which are of considerable magnitude, are met 

with. One of these tanks irrigates as much as 2,000 acres of 

laud. The area of the country is not even approximately known 

with any degree of certainty. It is generally given in the reports 

as about 1,046 square miles ; but, considering the hilly character of 

the south-west comer, it seems not unlikely that the area given 

•in Pharoah’s Gazetteer, 1,380 square miles (which was adopted in 

the Census report), is more nearly correct than the official return 

which does not profess to take into account the unexplored hills 

and jungles. The population was 316,695, according to the 

census of 1871, which divided over an area of 1.380 square miles 

gives 229*5 inhabitants per square mile. The climate is similar to 

that of the surrounding districts} perhaps from being more open 

aud nearer the sea it may be a few degrees cooler than Triehinopoly. 

No account has ever been kept of the rainfall, but it is probably 
much the same as that of the neighbouring districts.! 

The British Government has no treaty with Pudukottai, the Political 
rajah of which is exempt from tribute, and has courts of justice ** 

independent of all European superintendence. Our first connection 

(]) Report by Mr. Tonnington whon Political Agent of Pndukott.i, to tho Chief 
Secretary to Government, dated 33rd April 1875. ffiw report hsi been of the 
greatest assistance to mo in wilting this :h.\pU r, aud lnuuk of iho information given, 
here ie derived from it. 
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Chap. XXII. with the ancestors of the present rajah, then known as Tondiman, 
Pvdukottai. was formed during the wars in theKarnatie in the eigliteentli century. 

An aecoimt of the several transactions in which Tondiman rendered 
ns assistance during these wars has been already given in the 
Political history of the district, and it is, therefore, not necessary to 
refer to them again. It will bo sufficient to mention that, during 
the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 1752 and 1753, our 
troops in the city were more than once solely dependent on the 
provisions received from the Pudukottai territory, and that, if it had 
not been for the ready and efficient manner in which Tondiman 
came to our aid and furnished us with supplies, it can scarcely be 
doubted that we should have been obliged to capitulate. 2 Subse¬ 
quently he was very serviceable in the wars with Hyder Ali and in 
the operations against the rebellious usurpers of the zemindari of 
Shivaganga in Madura District. The rajahs of Pudukottai are of 
the Kallar caste, and a report furnished to Government by Mr. 
Wallace, the first Collector of Trichinopoly, on the Police of that 
district and Tanjore shows that at the time (1805; Tondiman was 
an Arasukdvalgcir , and that he held his land on the same tenuro as 
the Poligars of Ariyalur and TJdaiy&rpalayam, the ancestors of the 
present Zemindars of those places. 3 

Grant of In 1803 Tondiman, as a reward for his services, solicited favour- 

the l .rt and nhle consideration of a claim preferred by him to the fort and district 
K^nellf of Kilanelli, situated iu the southern portion of Tanjore. IIo 
to tho rajah. f oim dod his claim on a grant made of the country to him by 
Pradaba Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, and it appeared that engagements 
had been afterwards entered into by Colonel Braithwaite, General 
Coote, and Lord Macartney, on the faith of which he had retaken 
the fort from Hyder Ali. In consideration of these facts the 
Government of Madras ceded the fort and district of Kilanelli to 
Tondiman in 1803 by the following grant 

Grant of the Fort and District of Kilanelli to Tondiman. 

Captain Blackburne, tho Resident at Tanjore, having communi¬ 
cated to mo an explanation of tho nature of tho claims which you 
stated by my desire to that officer, 1 have, in consequence, caused 
particular inquiry to bo made respecting the grounds of your right 
to the district of Kilanelli, and the result of the information which I 
have received, combined with the testimonies which hat e been 
brought to my attention of the fidelity and attachment to the interests 
of the Honorable Company’s Government which have marked the 

(2) Ohms’ s History, Vo], I, page* 272, 273, 346, See. 

(3) letter from tho Principal Collector of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, to the 
Snout ary to tho Police Committee, Fort St. Georg.', dated 29th September 1806. An 
account of tho duties of Aro„Mi/ttydrs, and of tho nature m tho tenure on which 
they held Uieii hinds, is given in Chapter XVTII. under the head of Police. 
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nonduct of yourself and your ancestors, have determined mo to cedo to Chap. XXII. 
you the possession of that territory, for the purpose of recompensing Pvdckottai. 
the services of your family, and of affording a distinguished example 
of the disposition of the Company’s Government to reward with 
liberality those persons who adhere with fidelity to its interests and 
confidence in its protection. 


I shall, in consequence, direct measures to betaken for defining the 
limits of the district of Kilanelli according to its extent, when formerly 
in your possession, in order that it may he separated from the territory 
of the province of Tanjoro, and transferred to you. 

It is my intention that you and your descendants shall hold the 
district in perpetual lease, subject to the tribute of an elephant to be 
presented annually to tho British Government. But as the orders, 
whi about to issue on this subject, must be dependent on the order 
confirmation of tho Honorable Court of Diroctors, you will not 
consider the arrangement to bo permanent until it shall have been 
ratified by the Honorable Court of Directors. In tho mean time, 
however, I shall direct that you shall be placed in possession of the 
afort of Kilanelli, and that you shall enjoy the revenues of the district 
until tho final decision of the Court of Directors on your claim shall 
have been made known to this Government. 


With respect to the honorary marks of distinction which Captain 
Blackburne has informed me that you are desirous of possessing. I 
have dotormined that you and your descendants shall be permitted to 
assume the distinguishing marks of two gold chobdar-sticks conform¬ 
ably to the wish which you have expressed on that subject; and as 
token of my approbation I have desired that two gold-sticka of tha*:. 
description shall be prepared and presented to you in my name. 


What morn ? 

Fort St. George, (Signed) CLIVE. 

8 th July 1803. 

Tho cession of Kilanelli w T os confirmed by the Court of 
Directors, and Tondiman was informed of the fact in the following 
letter :~ 

“ You were informed by a lettor from Lord Clive , dated tho 8th 
July 1803, of the tenure on which his Lordship was pleased to plnco 
you in possession of the district of Kilanelli, as a reward for your 
fidelity and that of your family to tho British Government. 

Tho subject having been referred to tho Honoral le tho Court of 
Directors, agreeably to the intention stated in Lord ( live^ loiter, I 
have now to acquaint you that- I have received the decision of the 
i lonorable Court on that reference, and that tho grant of Kilanelli to 
you and your family has been confirmed by Uio Court of Directors^ 
subject, however, to tho express condition that the district shall not 
be alienated, and that it shall revert to the Company upon satisfactory 
proof being given that tlie inlnTutuuts labor under any oppressive 
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system of management. Provided that the above conditions shall be 
observed you and your descendants will continue in the uninterrupted 
possession of the district in question. 

"Wliat more ? 

Fort St. George, (Signed) BENTINCK. 

7th March 1806.” 4 

The grant of Kilauelli was made subject to the yearly tribute 
of an elephant. The tribute, however, was not insisted upon, and 
in 1836 was formally excused. 

Political Rajah Vijaya Ragnnatha Tondiiuan died on the 1st February 

rsu-to *1839 1807, leaving two sons, the elder of whom aged eleven, succeeded. 

During the minority of the young chief, the Resident at Tanjoro 
exercised a strict superintendence over the affairs of the State, and 
procured a reformation of system in the Revenue, Police, and 
Judicial Departments, besides interfering to prevent particular acts 
of injustice. As the rajah increased in age this interference was 
gradually lessened till about 1817 when he was placed in charge 
■of the whole administration. 

Rajah Vijaya Ragnnatha Rai Tondiman Bahadur died in 1825, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Rajah Ragundtha 
Tondiman, who died on the 13th July 1839. During his incum¬ 
bency a question of jurisdiction having arisen between the Magis¬ 
trate of Triohinopoly and Tondiman in 1834 it was decided by the 
Governor-General in Council that the subjects of petty states like 
Pudukdttai, should be always amenable to the British Courts for 
crimes and heinous offences committed within the British territory, 
but that this practice should not be reciprocal, such a distinction 
being a proper prerogative of the paramount power. It was at the 
sumo time ruled, however, that the delivery of heinous criminals, 
subjects of other states, who may have fled into the British terri¬ 
tories, is entirely unobjectionable; and that a native subject of the 
British Government charged with a crime committed in another 
state, and apprehended before he had effected his escape into British 
territory, can be tried in that state. In consideration of the good 
character of Tondinmn’s Government the concession was made to 
him that on a special order of the Madras Government, for which 
application was to be made in each and every case, native British 
subjects charged with offences committed in ludukottni and appre¬ 
hended in British territory might be delivered over to bo dealt 
with by the rajah’s courts. By Act T of 1819, however, this 
concession was cancelled, and it was rendered imperative that British 
subjects charged with offences in Pudukdttai and apprehended 

(4) Ancmsos’a 1'nalies, }«., ' at l i: '8 cs 331-033. 
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within British limits should be tried by British tribunals, inns- Chap. XXtl. 
much ns the rudukottai territory contains no court established by PcovkCttai. 
the authority of the Governor-General in Council. 5 

On the decease of Rajah Ragunatha Tondimnn in 1839, his f 

son, Rajah Rnmachendra Tondimnn Bahadur, tho present chief- Rajah in 1839. 
tain, who was then ten years of age, succeeded. Up to 1841 
the administration was conducted by the widow of the late ruler, 
assisted by two ministers, but in that year, in consequence of 
representations of injustice preferred by relations of the rajah, 
the Resident of Tanjore was directed to reside at Rudukottai as 
much as possible during the minority of tho Tondimnn and to 
take the immediate superintendence and control of the business of 
the country, which was, however, continued to bo conducted by the 
rajah’s ministers. 

In the same year the Residency of Tanjore was abolished, and 
the charge of the Political Agency for Rudukottai was entrusted 
to the Collector of Madura, a post held at that time by Mr. John 
Blaekbm-ne. Towards the end of the year 1844 the present rajah 
took the management of the aifairs of the state into his own 
hands, his ministers being instructed to report direct to him but to 
keep the Political Agent informed regarding all disbursements of 
money and cases in which public servants were dismissed. In April 
1847 *Mi’. Parker succeeded Mr. J. Blackburne a3 Collector and 
Political Agent. 

In 1854 some of the rajah’s nobles (Serveikdrs or Sirdars) System of 
stirred up a sort of rebellion in the state, and his mismanagement of 
the country was consequently brought so prominently to the notice <luced in 1854. 
of Government that they resolved to deprive him of all share in the 
direct administration of aifairs, and established tho form of govern¬ 
ment which has subsisted with slight modifications to the present 
time. 

In submitting his final report on the disturbances, which had 
just boon quelled by the aid of British troops, Mr. Parker, the 
Political Agent, tvliilst exonerating the rajah from auy charge of 
oppression such as might have in some measure justified the mol** 
yet gave it as his opinion that the people had just cause of complaint 
against liim for his shameful conduct of public business, and, 
therefore, recommended that he should he deprived of all share in 
tho direct management of the finances, and that tho following regu¬ 
lations should he laid down for the government of tho country 

Ut.— That the. Sirkelo should bo made responsible to tho 
Political Agent alono, who should bo entitled to object, 
if J L „ saw cause, to all appointments and dismissals. 


(5) Report by Mr. Parker, Collo-iet -f Madura and Political Agent fw Puda- 
kotlai, No. 102, oi' the 271k May lb54. 
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2 ndly. —That, subject to the directions of tho Political Agent, tho 
Sirkole should have the sole control of tho finances of 
the State, the rajah being restricted to the stated sums 
allotted to his different items of expenditure. 

3 rdly .—That tho Political Agent should be required to make to 
Government a full yearly report, of the mode, satisfactory 
or otherwise, in which the affairs of the state had been 
carried on in the preceding year, the conduct of the 
rajah, the administration of justice, and the progress 
mado in the liquidation of the rajah’s debts. 

4 thly. —That certain jagliires belonging to relatives of the rajah 
should bo placed under tho control of tho Sirkelo. 

bthly .—That the Political Agent should be empowered to cause 
the expulsion from tho territory of such persons as ho 
might know to be endeavoring to corrupt the mind of 
the rajah and load him into expenso. 

6 tidy .—That the Political Agent should be authorized to forbid 
all sowear3 and shopkeepers from lending money or 
delivering goods on trust to the rajah and his brother, 
and that tho Courts of Justice should bo debarrod from 
receiving suits for debts duo by these individuals, and 
from issuing any process for the recovery of debts 
against service lands of every description. 6 

Government in their Order, No. 395, dated 17th October 1854, 
approved of all the Agent’s proposals, except the first and sixth. As 
to the first they observed that they were unwilling to deprive tho 
Tondiman altogether of his authority, as that would tend to render 
him still more useless and to confirm his bad habits. It was, 
therefore, arranged that he should exercise the power of appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal by his Sirkele, subject to tho revisi6n of the 
Political Agent. The system thus introduced, which is still in force, 
is (1) That the rajah through tho Diwan or Sirkele should appoint 
and dismiss all officials subject to the revision of tho Political Agent. 
(2) That subject to the Agent the rajah shall manage the finances, 
tho rajah being restricted to his privy purse allowances. (3) That 
there shall be a full yearly report of the affairs of the State. (4) That 
the Political Agent may expel from tho territory all disorderly 
persons and evil counsellors. 

Lastly, in view to engage him in a position of dignity, the 
rajah was to preside over the chief court with a Judge and the 
Sirkelo as tto-adjutors, it being open to the Political Agent, on any 
well-founded representation of injustice being wilfully done to 
parties by wrong decrees, to call for explanation and, if necessary, 

(6) fitter from Political Agent to the Chief Secretary to Government No. 100, 
dated 1st September 1854. 
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use his influence with the rajah, and recommend what should be Coat. XXTT. 
(J ()lie# 7 Pit>uk6ttai. 

Since the rajah attained his majority the Government of Poetical 
Madras has more than once interposed to insist on his regulating dncc^s^. 
his expenditure, and to remind him that the Honorable Court of 
Directors in 1805 made it a condition that the grant to Tondiman 
of the district of Kilanelli should bo liable to resumption upon 
satisfactory proof being given that the inhabitants labored under 
any oppressive system of government, and to warn him that, 
should he continue regardlessly in his ruinous course of living, the 
British Government would be compelled either to withdraw the 
Political Agent from all connection with him, or to take the 
Pudukdttai country under their own control and management, and 
to assign the rajah a personal allowance not to be exceeded on any 
plea. The rajah having, in despite of all warnings, continued in 
a course of reckless extravagance, and contracted fresh debts as fast 
as with the aid of the Political Agent his old ones were cleared off, 
Government in 1859, as a mark of their displeasure, resolved to 
withhold tho title of Excellency from him. 7 8 

In 1862 the following sanad was granted to the rajah by 
the Governor-General of India : — 

Sanad granted to the Rajah of Pudulcottai, dated 11th March 1862. 

“ Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of tho 
several Princes and Chiefs, who now govern their own territories, 
should be perpotuated, and that the representation and dignity of 
their houses should be continued, in fulfilment of this desire this 
sanad is given to you to convey to you the assurance that, on failure 
of natural heirs, the British Government will recognize and confirm 
any adoption of a successor made by yourself or by any future chief 
of yo u* State that may bo in accordance with Hindu law and the 
customs of your race. 

<( Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to the crown aud faithful 
to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements which record 
its obligations to the British Government. 

“ (Signed) CANNING.” 

In 1865 tho Political Agency was transferred from the 
Collector of Madura to the Collector of Tunjore. In 1870 the title 
of Excellency was restored to the rajah. 9 On the 18th September 




( 7 ) tier from Political Ag‘ nt, to Ob'u t Seer | . 

April l$7i>, paragraphs 9 to 14, and the Gormnnent Older parsed on this Utter 
(No. 703, of the Kith October 1875, parutiiph t). 

(8) C.O., No. 820 of the 26th M iy 18-'. 

(y; G.O., Jo. 64 of the llith Fibnt::v\ 1870. 
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Chap. XXII. ] 874 the Political Agency was transferred to the Collector of 
Pi-di kottai. Trichinopoly, and a few months afterwards Mr. Pennington, who 
then held that post, was directed by Government to reside for two or 
three months in Pudukottai, make himself personally acquainted with 
the working of all the principal branches of the administration, 
Revenue, Police, Civil and Criminal Justice and Public Works and, 
after having made a complete scrutiny into the state of the country, 
submit a full report thereon with the recommendations that 
occurred to him. 10 

Mr. Pennington’s report, furnished in reply to this order, gives 
a complete account of the system of administration in force in tho 
State as well as suggestions for its improvements. 11 Among other 
recommendations he strongly urged that the rajah should be 
removed from all direct share in the administration of justice, but 
Government, in tho order passed on his report, stated that they were 
unwilling to take any course that might palpably disgrace tho 
rajah. As, however, it appeared probable that there would be 
no great difficulty in inducing him to retire voluntarily from the 
chief court, the Political Agent was directed to try to bring 
this about. Mr. Pennington had described, in detail, the several 
circumstances relating to the rajah’s indebtedness, and the various 
orders that had been issued on the subject. Into this question the 
Government observed that it was then unnecessary to go as it had 
been recently definitely decided 12 that the surplus revenues belonged 
to the State, that they must be used in improving the territory and 
the administration in its various branches, that the rajah had his 
civil list and his privy purse, and was entitled to nothing more. 
The settlement that had lately been sanctioned for tho payment of 
the rajah’s debts was declared to be the last that would be 
allowed, and this, it was observed, was perfectly well understood by 
all concerned. 13 The rajah lias not as yet retired from the appeal 
court. In 1877 tho rajah adopted his eldest daughter’s third son, 
and this adoption has been recognized and confirmed by the 
Viceroy . 14 

A'iminifitru. The chief administrative officer of tho State is the Sirkele who 
mu. draws a salary of Rupees 350 a month. In addition to his work as 

Diwan and as a member of the Appellate Court this officer conducts 
the revenue business of the country through an officer known ns 
the Head Karbar besides having also th< direct management of tho 
jaghires belonging to certain relations of the rajah. 

(10) G.O., No. 148 of tho 3rd November 1874. 

(11) Ijrti; r from political Atrmt to Government, dat'd 23rd April 1877. 

(12) G O., No. 138 of tho IIh March 1877. 

(13) O.O., No. 7^3 of tho loth October 1877, pur ^Tfiph* 6 and 6. 

(11) Letter from the ?•' i-i t.uy to tho Government of ludiu road in G.O., No. 
46, of tho 23rd January 1878. 
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The State is divided into three taluqs—Kolattiir, Alangudi. and Chap. XXII. 
Tirunmyam—for each of which there is a Tahsildar and a Deputy Pvdvkottai. 
Tahsildar. The principal Court of Justice is the Appellate Court 
composed of the Kajah, the Sirkele, and the Appellate Judge, who 
erceives a salary of Rupees 200 a month. The other officers 
employed in the administration of justice are a District Magistrate 
and a Civil and Session Judge on Rupees 200 each, three Sub- 
Magistrates on Rupees 80, three on Rupees 35, a Town Sub- 
Magistrate on Rupees 50, and on the Civil side three Munsifs on 
Rupees 80, and a Small Cause Court Judge on Rupees 70. There 
are no Village Magistrates. The principles of law as laid down 
in the Courts in British India are applied in the Pudukottai * 

Courts, and the rulings of the Madras High Court are considered 
binding on them. 

An account of the land tenures prevailing in Pudukottai is given Land 
in Mr. Pennington’s report, of which mention has been made already. teaure9 - 
Out of the total area of the state, which has been estimated at 
609,332 acres, only 115,177 acres are fully assessed, about 300,000 
are either held entirely free of assessment, or are charged with 
only a nominal quit-rent. 130,000 are Occupied for public purposes 
of various kinds, and 8,224 are held in lieu of salary by various 
classes of persons whose sole duty appears to be to wait upon the 
rajah. About 116,000 acres are waste. The full assessed land 
is classed under the following heads :— 


ACRES. 

Varapat or amani (where the ryot pays 
a share of the produce) .. .. 22.742 

Tirvapat (assessed with money rates) .. 53.995 

Land held on conditional leases .. 38,528 

In the ease of the amdni lands, the Government share is fixed 
at 50 per cent, of the gross produce on wet lands, and 33£ on dry 
land, after deducting the matantrams (fees to village servants, &e.,) 
which are fixed at 121 percent. Mr. Pennington described the 
evils of the amdni system as follows :— 

“ In the first place the ryots have no hereditary right to the 
enjoyment of the amani lands they cultivate, and though, as a matter 
of fact, they generally are allowed to hold them year after year they 
have very little interest in improving them, as they only enjoy half the 
result of their extra labor and expense, and are, at the same time 
liable to be deprived of them on the ground that the lands wore not 
properly manured, that they did not cultivate at proper times, that 
the crops wero not watched, and (worst of all) for disobedience of 
the orders of the village officers. Moreover, a pernicious practice has 
arisen of putting up even amdni lands to competition, and if an 
outrider at any time offers to pay what is called nvOnhbgam in 

45 
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Chap. XXII. addition to the authorized mclvdram fixed by the grandfather of the 
Pcdvk6ttai. present rajah the cultivating ryot is asked if he is willing to pay at 
- the enhanced rate, and, if not, the land may ho given to a perfect 


stranger.” 

The only attempt ever made to introduce a permanent ryotwdri 
settlement into Pudukottai was during the time that Mr. Black- 
bumo was Political Agent. It was extended to only about fifty 
villages, and, while the rates introduced for irrigated lands were 
too low, those for unirrigated were unduly high. Mr. Pennington 
proposed that the amdni lands should be regularly surveyed and 
settled by the Madras Survey and Settlement Departments, and 
Government approved of this suggestion and directed that the 
survey and settlement should be extended to all assessed lands. 

The following account is given of the land classed as Tirvapat. 
These lands are divided into two classes ; the first is called mum id 
kadamai , or land occupied for a long time without any cowlc or 
deed of contract. There is no uniform rate of assessment on 
land held on this tenure, the nanjah rates varying from Rupees 3 
to Rupees 6 per kurukkam of 500 gulies (an acre being 3021 
gulies) and the punj ah from 10 Annas to Rupees 2. The second 
description is known a3 nikitta kadamai or lands granted on 
permanent tenure. Lands which have been long waste and tracts 
covered with jungle are usually given on this tenure by means of 
progressive cowles where the land is unusually difficult of 
reclamation. When an offer ( kardrnamd) is made for land of this 
description a notice [isilydr) is issued inviting competition for the 
land, and at the end of a month a cowle is granted to the highest 
bidder, no matter who ho may be. As regards the third class of 
lands, namely, those held under conditional leases, we learn from 
Mr. Pennington’s report that large blocks of land and sometimes 
whole villages were leased out for a faxed amount for a definito 
tern of years. In this case the amount of lease was fixed either 
at the highest revenue on record or by putting the land to public 
auction. The term of such leases was formerly ten years, but it 
had recently been reduced to five years. 


Into. Under this head are three jaghires or estates granted for the 

Support of the near relatives of the rajah. These are the 
Chinn". Aramami Jaghirc belonging to the rajah’s nephew, yielding 
arovenue of about 55,000 Rupees, the Mil-Aramami Jaghiro 
attached to the family of Rajah Gopdl Tondiman, a son of the 
rajah’s great great-grandfather by a seconu wife, and the 
Manavarti Jagldrc or estate attached to the ladies of the palace 
which is at present enjoyed by the rajah’s two wives. The total 
area of these jaghires is given as about Ilf*,000 acres. In addition 
to the above there aro 95,627 acres attached to temples and 9,584 
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to almshouses as inom. There are also about 100,000 acres held Chap. XXII. 
ou various mam tenure rates, more than half of which have the Ppi w*6t iai. 
obligation of military service attached to them. These service 
lands are at present resumable at the will of the reigning rajah 
No survey of the inam lands has ever been undertaken. 

The following statement shows the revenue of the Pudukottai Revenue and 
State for the last three faslis (revenue years) finance. 


Revenue. 


Items. 

Fasll 1284. 

Fasli 1285. 

Fasli 1286. 

Land revenue .. . 

Moturpha house, shop and loom taxes 

Ahkin .. . 

Salt monopoly. 

Income from j ungles. 

Miscellaneous.. 

Extra sources (interest on loans, See,) 

Total .. 

Rfi. 

3,04,918 

18,411 

9,719 

6,577 

6*53 

194 

21,853 

ns. 

2,91,220 

18,537 

11,069 

6,581 

809 

174 

15,953 

RS. 

2,48,177 

IS,333 
11,106 
3,994 
1,116 
170 
14,778 

3,61,32*5 

3,44,943 

2,97,674 


An account of the system under which the land revenue is 
raised has been given already. The tax on houses and trades 
(known as moturpha) is levied in the following manner:—Terraced 
houses are assessed at 1 Rupee per annum, tiled houses at 
8 Annas, thatched houses at 4 Annas, and huts at 6 Pies. Shops and 
bazaars are charged at the rate of Rupees 3, 2, 1, and 8 Annas, 
according to their importance. Silk looms pay 1 Rupee each, 
other looms 12 Annas, and oil-mills 2 Rupees per annum. The 
abkari revenue is derived from a monopoly of the right to manu¬ 
facture and sell arrack and toddy which is leased yearly. Tho 
manufacture of earth-salt is a Government monopoly, from which 
a small revenue is derived. There ;ire no stamp duties in 
Pudukottai, 

A Police force was introduced into Pudukottai in 1875, which Pcjlco and 
is governed by an Act closely modelled on the Madras Police Act T " Ufl ’ 
(XXIY of 1859). The Police are placed under the Trichinopoly 
District Police Superintendent who receives Rupees 100 a month 
for tho work of supervising them. The force is composed of 4 
Inspectors, 20 Head Constables, and 152 Constables. There is one 
jail for long-sentenced prisoners at Pudukottai, whki> is ;n charge 
of a Jailor on Rupees 20 under tho orders of the Joint Magistrate 
or Deputy Karbar. All prisoners sentenced to fifteen days 5 
imprisonment or more are sent to this jail. It is proposed to build 
subsidiary jails at the head quarters of the Tahsildare, but this has 
not been done as yet. 
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r'HAr. xxii. A Registration Act, drawn up on the model of the Registration 
Frm KnrrAi. Act then in force in British India, was introduced into Pudu- 
Rogistration. kottai in 1876. A District Registrar supervises the working of 
the Act, and each of the three Tahsildars is also a Sub-Registrar 
for his taluq. 


Public Work-. There are three main lines of road in the State. These run 

from Pudukottai to Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura. In 1875 
the condition of these roads was deplorable, most of the bridges and 
culverts were in ruins, and the roads were almost impassable, except 
in fine weather. Since then an Overseer on the Madras Establish¬ 
ment has been employed as Superintendent of Public Works, and 
by tliis means considerable improvements have been made. The 
road between Trichinopoly and Pudukottai has been metalled and 
put in good order, and the repair of the two other main roads has 
been commenced ; very much, however, in this direction remains to 
be done. The tanks throughout the country have been greatly 
neglected and are in urgent need of repair. 

Ktinuition. But little has been done in the way of education as yet in the 
State. The rajah keeps up a school at Pudukottai town, in wliich 
English is taught up to the Matriculation standard, and there are 
three vernacular schools in the taluqs. 

Vat iruition. Vaccination was introduced into Pudukottai early in the present 
century when Sir W. Blackburne was Political Agent. Till of late 
years, however, but little was done towards extending vaccine 
operations. At present three Vaccinators are employed, and the 
following statement shows the work done by them in the last 
three years :— 


Years. 

Successful. Unsuccf nsful. 

Total. 

Fasli 128-1 (1875-76). 

2,941 

173 

3,114 

1285 (1876-77). 

4,165 

117 

4,282 

„ 1286 (1877-78). 

., it 

3,909 

124 1 

4,033 

i 


The operations of tho Vaccinators are supervised by a pensioned 
Hospital Assistant, who is in charge of the rajah's hospital in 
Pudukottai. 

Tb -pin* of the The population of Pudukottai, according to the census of 1871, 
Ca.bu*. wag returned as follows 





Proportion of 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

IVmnlcN to every 




100 Hales. 

151,929 .. 1 

164,766 

316,605 

108*4 
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The annexed statement gives certain details regarding the Chap. XXII. 
distribution of the population:— Pudukottai. 



Hindus. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

ChrhtianB. ^Europeans, j Eurasians. 

Total. 

296,829 

8,o06 

11,328 

8 

24 

316,695 


The only town of any importance in the State is Pudukbttai Puduhdttai 
itself wliich is returned, according to the last census, as having ■ r ° wn * 
a population of 13,978. Pudukottai is an unusually clean, airy, 
and well-built town. This is due to Rajah. Yijaya Ragun&tha 
Rai Bahadur (who died in 1825) having pulled down the whole of 
the old town which was built with narrow and tortuous lanes and 
rebuilt it in regular streets, a large number of the houses being 
tiled. This great improvement was earned out at the suggestion 
of Sir William Blaekhurne, who w*as at that time Resident of Tanjoro 
and Political Agent for Pudukottai. 
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Ni). 1. Statement showing the Number oj Villages and Uamlets in the District of Trichinopohj as they stood in Fasli 1284 (1874-75). 



Taluks. 

Area in Square Miles. 

C4ovornmcnt. 

ZomindJiri. 

Indm. 

Total. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Inhabited. 

1 

Uninhabited. 

Inhabited. 

Uninha¬ 

bited. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Total. 

Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlets. 

Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlets. 

Number of Villages. 

CG 

O 

1 

w 

SM 

o 

u 

<x> 

r& 

l 

Number of Villages. 

Numbor of Hamlets. 

Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlets. 

Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlets, i 

Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlets. 

| Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlet3. 

Number of Villages. 

Number of Hamlets. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


1. Trichinopoly .. 

519 

338 

146 

48 

6 





40 

30 

10 

2 

378 

176 

68 

8 

436 

184 


2. Musiri .. 

667 

184 

265 

5 

.. 

20 

20 

2 

.. 

20 

11 

3 


224 

296 

10 

. . 

234 

296 


3. Kulittahi 

930 

97 

567 

2 

75 

111 

289 

6 

69 

33 

46 

3 

6 

241 

902 

10 

150 

251 

1,052 

C* : 

4, Perumbaldr . . 

690 

185 

46 

31 

20 

18 

.. 

4 

.. 

9 

.. 

.. 


212 

46 

35 

20 

247 

66 

j 

5. Udaiydrpdfoyam 

777 

344 

91 

20 

•• 

95 

21 

5 

•* 

17 

2 

1 

•• 

456 

114 

26 

- 

482 

114 


Total .. 

3,583 

1,148 

1,115 

106 

101 

244 

330 

16 

69 

119 

89 

17 

8 

1,511 

1,534 

139 

178 

1,650 

1,712 
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No. 2 .—Statement of Population arranged with reference to Caste } according to 

the Census of 1871. 





Population. 

Nationality. 

Caste. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


Brdkman. 


15,854 

15,574 

31,428 


Kshattriya .. 

,, 

1,849 

1,825 

3,674 


Chetti 


10,649 

10,806 

21,465 


VellCtlan or Agriculturist ., 

,, 

96,985 

103,868 

200,853 


Idaiyan or Shepherd 

,, 

29,912 

31,319 

61,231 


Kammdlan or Artisan 

,, 

14,175 

14,296 

28,471 


Kannakkan or Writer 

• 

138 

156 

294 


Kaikalan or Weaver 


17,168 

17,259 

34,427 

Hindu3 

Vannian or Labourer 

,, 

194,898 

203,512 

398,410 

Kusavan or Potter 

,, 

3,244 

3,188 

6,432 


Sdthni (mixed castes) 

,, 

59,107 

63,225 

122,332 


Sembadavan or Fisherman 

,, 

11,908 

12,466 

24,374 


Shftnan or Palmyra climber 

,, 

2,375 

2,444 

6,496 

4,819 


Ambattan or Barber 


6,590 

13,086 

12,297 


Vann&n or Washerman .. 


6,091 

6,206 


Others 


23,059 

77,168 

23,010 

46,099 


Pariahs- .. 


79,891 

157,059 


Total Hindus 

.. 

571,170 

595,571 

1,166,741 

r 

Labbay > • «• * • 


5,849 

6,697 

11,546 


Mapilah «. 

j Arab .. .. . • • • 

• • 

1 

278 

"351 

1 

629 

t 

Muhammadans <J 

i QKflit ^ # , 


6,389 

6,491 

12,880 

1 U iiui lx * • • • • • 

| Syud. . .. .. 

j Pathan «• .. •» 


1,02* 

1,060 

2,090 



1,044 

i 066 

2,110 


Moghul »« • * • * 

' Others • • • • • • 


161 

1,269 

17/ 

1,171 

338 

2.430 


Total Muhammadans 

.. 

16,005 

16,019 

32,024 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

l i t 1 


457 

287 

166 

343 

623 

630 

Others .. 

M • • 


215 

175 

390 


Total Population 

•• 

688,134 

612,274 

1,200,408 


The total u amber of Native Christians in the district is 50,822. 
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No. 2-A ,—Statement showing the Malo Population with reference to Occupation 
according to the Census of 1871. 


Major Headings. 

Minor Headings. 

Number of 
Males 
employed. 


Government sendee. 

2,507 


Military . 

3,862 

Professional ., .. < 



Leanicd professions. 

1,576 

V. 

Minor do. 

8,829 

Domestic 

Personal service .. . 

13,572 

Commercial .. . . \ 

Traders .. ,, 

15,492 

l 

Conveyers ... 

1,673 

Agricultural 

Cultivators. 

219.271 

' 

Dress .. 

16,973 


Food. 

8,425 


Metals .. . 

4,853 

Industrial ,. .. < 

Construction. 

4,589 


Books.. 

50 


Household goods . 

2,754 


Combustibles . 

200 

r 

Labourers . 

70,587 

Indefinite and non-pro¬ 

Property . .. 

490 

ductive. 

Unproductive .. 

2,163 


Others . 

2,443 


Total .. 

380,259 
































No. 2-B —Statement timing the Number of Houses, the Population, and the Agricultural Stock in each Taluk 


<SL 


Items. 

Number of Houses. 

Population. 

Agricultural Stock. 

"3 

ZJ 

P 

*T3 

JV 

P» 

ri 

o 

•s 

"rt 

P 

O 

'§ 

g< 

5= 

3 

H 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Tilling 

Cattle. 

Cows. 

She- 

Bulfaloes. 

Sheep. 

Ploughs. 

1 

Horses.* 

. 1 

Ponies.* 

1. Trichinopoly 

2. Musiri 

; o. Kulittalai 

1 . Perumbalor 

5. Udaiyarpalayam.. 

6,065 
857 
651 
217 
i « 

I 1 

5,033 
■ 144 

130 
136 
1,765 

40,433 

55,175 

60,905 

23,903 

27,935 

*23 

51,531 

56,176 

61,686 

24,256 

29,766 

146,691 

122,103 

112,640 

54,156 

119,998 

158,039 

133,029 

115,027 

85,562 

117,895 

304,730 

256,132 

227,667 

169,718 

237,893 

42,792 

38,444 

67,010 

26,485 

28,740 

22,163 

28,879 

39,450 

35,895 

35,688 

13,953 

16,051 

11,265 

1,400 

10,522 

73,892 

172,217 

117,648 

212,387 

164,516 

22,473 
IS,789 
35,355 
11,393 
14,307 

1 

i 





Horses and ponies are not used for agricultural purposes in Trichinopoly District. 


No. 3. —Statement of Rent Roll for Fasli 1284 (1874-75). 


Pattis. 

Single Pattis. 

Joint Pattis. 

Total Pattis. 


Number. 

Assessment. 

Number. 

Assessment. 

Number. 

Assessment. 

Below 10 Rupees 

98,400 

R8. 

2,85,522 

0,400 

ns. 

20,934 

104,800 

ns. 

3,06.466 


Above 10 do. but below' 30 Rupees.. 

23,245 

3,53,065 

1,367 

22,141 

24,612 

3,76,606 


Do. 30 do. do. 50 do. 

5,114 

1,75,651 

3G9 

13,804 

5,483 

1,89,455 


Do. 50 do. do. 100 do. 

2,611 

1,70,566 

229 

16,079 

2,840 

1,86,645 


Do. 100 do, do. 250 do. 

1,009 

1,48,316 

114 

20,190 

1,123 

1,68,506 


Do. 250 do. do. 500 dw .. 

218 

74,315 

33 

11,929 

251 

86,244 


Do. 500 do. do. 1,000 do. .. 

70 

47,097 

15 

10,244 

85 

57,341 


Do. 1,000 do. 

29 

43,379 

9 

14,067 

38 

57,446 
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No. 4. —Statement showing the different Sources of Irrigation belonging to Government . 




Tanks. 



Channels. 



AnicutB. 



Wells. 


Taluks. 

Number 

of 

Tanks. 

Average 
Extent of 
Cultivation 
within the 
last Five 
Years. 

Assessment 
including 
all Charges 
for Water, 
&e. 

Number 

of 

Channels 

Average 
Extent of 
Cultivation 
within the 
last Five 
Years. 

Assessment 
including 
all Charges 
for Water, 
&c. 

Number 

of 

Anicuta. 

Average 
Extent of 
Cultivation 
within tho 
last Five 
Years. 

Assessment 
including 
all Charges 
for Water, 
&c. 

Number 

of 

Wells. 

Average 
Extent of 
Cultivation 
within the 
last Fivo 
Years. 

Assessment 
including 
all Charges 
for Water, 
&c. 

i. Trichi nopoly .. 

*264 

11,396 

as. 

28,392 

640 

62,977 

RS. 

3,31,708 

80,070 

1 

882 

R8. 

3,477 

1,098 

1,880 

RS. 

5,535 

|*2. Musiri ” .. 

63 

8,737 

48,197 

59 

13,290 



4,703 

7,092 

22,708 

3. Kulitt&l&i 

307 

4,934 

1,60,134 

56 

14,227 

73,987 

., 

.. 


2,908 

7.531 

14,713 

4. Pcrumbalur 

216 

7,926 

8,907 

46,841 

65 

619 

3,197 




1,597 

1,996 

6,887 

: <). Ldaiyarpdlayain; 405 

31,i 69 

12 

4,288 

16,029 

•• 

•• 


188 

942 

2,852 


<SL 


No. 5 .—Statement showing the Uainfall for a Series of Ten Years in the District of Trichinopoly. 


f 

| Faslis. 

i Official 

I Years. 

j July. 

1 

August. 

September, j October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

j March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

f 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

i 1276 

1866-67 

2-03 

2*42 

3*35 

9-70 

1-8 

5*55 

., 

•03 

,. 

•89 

2-40 

•43 

27*98 

j 1277 

1867-68 

2T7 

2*73 

•86 

11*44 


•23 

5*70 

205 

•04 

*13 

4-27 

1*76 

32*27 

1 1278 

1868-69 

4*77 

2*64 

5*83 

8*13 

’ *35 

•35 

•43 

•44 

•07 

3-22 

2-92 

'73 

29*88 

1279 

1869-70 

2*44 

4*68 

3*76 

7*37 

9*27 

3*53 

1*52 


•27 

•93 

•52 

4*78 

39*07 

j 1280 

1870-71 

*99 

7*05 

4-02 

8*56 

6*44 

2*40 

1*59 

1T5 


•69 

4-48 

1*23 

38*60 

1 1281 

1871-72 

•89 

3*04 

5* 00 

7*05 

8-74 

1*82 

, m 

*01 

*’•03 

1T7 

4-61 

1-30 

33*75 

j 1282 

1872-73 

5-89 

5*50 

5*55 

6*96 

9*37 

3*71 

,, 

4*39 

.. 

2-92 

2'66 

•. 

45*95 

1283 

1873-74 

1-33 

2*96 

2*83 

14*36 

2*29 

1 57 

,, 

•35 

•01 

1-39 

2*35 

2*92 

32*36 

1284 

1874-75 

1*94 j 

3*92 

4*33 

6*53 

8*95 

244 

•27 

., 

T3 

1*73 

3*27 

1*32 

34*83 

1 J 285 

I_ 

1875-76 

*80 i 

3*92 

4-36 

6*99 

3*42 

1-26 

• • 

.. 

•38 

•62 

4*33 

1*06 

27*04 


OF THE TRICHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 
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No. 0 .—Statement showing the Prices of Grain and Salt for a Series of Ten Years in the District of Trichinopoly . 


Faslis. 

Official 

Years. 

Rice, 

1st sort, 
per 

Garce.* 

Rice, 
2nd sort, 
per 
Garce. 

Paddy, 
1st sort, 
per 
Garce. 

Paddy, 
2nd sort, 
per 
Garce. 

Ch61um, 

per 

Garce. 

Cumbu, 

per 

Garce. 

Rdgi, 

per 

Garce. 

Varagu, 

per 

Garce. 

Horse- 

gram, 

per 

Garce. 

Ulundu, 

per 

Garce. 

Wheat, 

per 

Garce. 

Salt, 

per 

Garce. 



ns. 

RS. 

ns. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

P.S. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1276 .. 

1866-67.. 

603 

563 

283 

258 

272 

286 

287 

149 

392 

669 

808 

293 

1277 . 

1867-68., 

450 

423 

211 

194 

190 

207 

203 

140 

260 

605 

680 

298 

1278 . 

1868-69.. 

422 

379 

196 

180 

184 

192 

198 

137 

250 

565 

488 

286 

1279 . 

1869-70.. 

383 

341 

175 

158 

160 

156 

161 

97 

197 

411 

592 

321 

|1280 . 

1870-71.. 

291 

262 

131 

117 

124 

110 

108 

101 

154 

311 

639 

321 

1281. 

1871-72.. 

297 

260 

131 

115 

113 

110 

110 

66 

174 

277 

494 

327 

1282 .. 

1872-73.. 

317 

285 

141 

125 

135 

130 

124 

100 

219 

185 

263 

202 

! 1283 . 

1873-74.. 

348 

315 

157 

140 

191 

180 

169 

133 

261 

457 

533 

320 

j 1284 . 

1874-75.. 

372 

325 

167 

148 

175 

159 

158 

111 

235 

355 

400 

320 

1285. 

1875-76.. 

373 

3*50 

165 

i 

\ 

144 

160 

167 

167 

125 

236 

343 

430 

345 


» A garce is equivalent to 400 mercals, and each mereal contains 8 Madras measures of 117 tdl&s each. 
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No. 7.—Statement showing the Particulars of Cultivation for a Scries of Ten Years. 


FasHS. 

Cultivable Extent. 

Area occupied. 

Deduct Remissions. 

6 

1 

« 

Add Miscellaneous Items. 

Total Ryotwari Demand. 

Revenue from Permanently- 

settled Estates. 

Jodi on Shrotriyam Villages. 

Total Land Revenue Demand. 

Arrears previous Years. 

Total Demand of the Year. 

60 

1 

St 

•3 

B 

8 

o 

n- 

Ms 

Sj 

ll 

a 

Bnlnncc at the end of the i 

Fasii. 

1 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Charge for water, Second 

crop A.s.ses; ment. Ad¬ 

ditional Assessment, 
Hoad Cess, &c. 

a 

II 

$ 

<i 

3 

"o 

H 

1 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

1 

\ - --- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 


ACRES. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

PS. 

U3. 

ns. 

ns. 

ES. 

E8. 

RB. 

R5. 

ns. 

us. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

Rfl. 

1275 

1,313,561 

712,683 

6,7 7,552 

124,745 

5,'is,962 

83,789 

12,90,303 

38,065 

12,52,238 

16,127 

12,98,365 

49,889 

8,996 

13,57,250 

88,807 

14,16,057 

13,79,991 

CG,066 

1276 

1 1,313,561 

761,781 

7,22,592 

120,023 

5,32,988 

1,16,947 

13,72,527 

68,520 

13,03,998 

49,120 

13,53.121 

49,889 

9,016 

14,12,029 

66,066 

14,78,095 

14,44,898 

33,197 

1277 

1,313,561 

805,111 

7,59,336 

i 120,786 

5,35,280 

1,23,563 

14,18,179 

i 1,16,143 

13,02,031 

46,712 

13,48,743 

. 49,889 

12,619 

14,11,251 

33,197 

14,44,448 

13,85,118 

59,330 

1278 

1,313,561 

823,267 

7,74,058 

127,500 

5,37,721 

1,44,621 

14,56,403 

; 70,217 

13,77,186 

61,052 

14,38,238 

49,889 

12,619 

15,00,746 

59,330 

15,60,076 

15,20,436 

39,610 

1279 

1,313,501 

912,164 

8,54,770 

133,821 

5,61,189 

1,81,485 

15,97,444 

81,034 

15,10,410 

2,39,036 

17,55,460 

49,880 

12,689 

18,18,OH 

39,640 

18,57,684 

16,70,782 

1,86,902 

1250 

1,313,561 

897,088 

! 8,38,192 
| 

134,488 

5,63,203 

1,79,993'15,81,388 

83,1C9 

14,93,219 

72,826 

15,71,045 

49,889 

12,699 

16,33,633 

1,86,902 

18,20,535 

17,31,283 

89,252 

1281 

1,372,001 

857,761 

| 8,02,230 

135,375 

5,65,697 

3,24,225'16,92,152 

3,GO,488 

13,31,664 

88,950 

11,20,614 

49,899 

12,659 

14,83,172 

80,252 

13,72,424 

14,60,234 

1,12,190 

T 

12S2 

1,372,001 

800,108 

7,54,C22 

135,520 

5,66,093 

3,29,325: 

16,50,640 

2,93,652 

13,56,988 

88,825 

11,15,813 

49,899 

12,088 

15,08,400 

1,12,190 

16,20,590 

15,27,337 

93,253 

1253 

1,372,001 

814,463 

7,64,973; 135,667 

5,66,706! 

3,12,148 

16,43,827 

2,82,947 

13,60,880 

60,812 

14,21,692 

49,899 

12,691 

14,84,282 

93,253 

15,77,535 

14,27,094 

1,49,511 

1 

12 si ... j 1,372,001 

811,163 j 7.60,329; 

1 

*135,708 

5,67,059; 

3,21,395 

16,49,783 

2,76,314 

13,71,969 

77,910 

14,49,879 

49,899 

12,091 

15,12,469 

1,49,541 

16,62,010 

i 

15,67,968 

94,042 


Q 


co 

o 

<1 


OF THE TRICHINOFOLY DISTRICT. 








































































IS'. 7-A.—Statement showing the Area under the principal Crops cultivated in the District in Fasti 1285 (1875-76). 


Taluks. 

Rice. 

$ 

« 

a 

cs 

o 

rC 

o 

si 

rO 

6 

Varagu. 

:=* 

o 

rCj 

Q 

Horse- 

gram. 

Samai. 

o 

E=l 

a 

is 

« S 

Ulundu. j 

Green. 

gram. 

‘3 

•s 

o 

3 

Oil seeds. 

i 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 


ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

Tridiinopoly .. 

69,894 

15,027 

15,267 

12,835 

15,089 

2,531 

6,184 

2,97S 

163 

6 

178 

.. 

851 

1,602 

7,628 

372 

STusiri .. # . 

15,960 

24,862 

36,396 

52,098 

20,727 

18,355 

2,745 

2,199 

1,761 

180 

87 

1,598 

1,188 

7,066 

6,807 

7 

Kulittalai 

10,131 

8,891 

74,330 

27,381 

15,584 

3,602 

10,757 

19,560 

311 

.. 

203 

489 

G03 

5,864 

63 

., 

PerumbaMr .. 

6,890 

31,933 

8,484 

23,556 

53,521 

1,075 

2,592 

52 

79 

351 

1,075 

1,072 

861 

5,876 

24,839 

14S 

Udaiyarpilayam. 

25,132 

23,494 

5,699 

41,323 

40,882 

2,465 

2,744 

20 

58 

106 

829 

435 

431 

3,913 

7,191 

151 

Total .. 

134,007 

104,007 

140,176 

157,193 

145,803 

28,028 

25,022 

24,809 

2,372 

649 

2,372 

3,591 

3,934 

24,321 

46,528 

678 










































miST/fy 


OF THE TRICHIXOP0LY DISTRICT. 


3G9 



No. 8 —-Statement showing the Particulars of the several Tenures other than 

By o tit dr i . 


Names of the Zeminddris and In£tm Villages. 

The entire 
Deris of tho 
Estate. 

Pcishcueh or 
Quit-rent. 

Zemindar is. 












ns. a. 

p. 

ns. a. 

P. 

Tnraiyfir 





40,022 2 

0 

700 0 

0 

KdttuputtGr’(Mjttah) 

. • 




30,234 15 

6 

15,901 7 

11 

^TarungGpuri 





68,436 0 

1 

20,586 15 

G 

Kadavur .. .. 





44,062 9 

0 

13,410 10 

6 

1 1 daiy arpdlayam 





63,080 2 

5 

642 15 

4 

Ariyalur ., .. 





42,618 6 

7 

700 0 

0 

Indfn Villages enfranchised . 







(Trichinopolij Taluk.) 







Ai yakalay&npatt a varti 

• • 




535 10 

0 

110 12 

0 

Kadiyakuriehi 0 « 

•. 




1,408 10 

0 

178 0 

0 

K (in dal dr .. .» 

. • 




672 5 

0 

0 4 

0 

Kumbakudi .. 





918 2 

0 

0 4 

0 

Panjappdr 

.. 




487 10 

0 

27 0 

0 

Mudikandam 





412 0 

0 

193 8 

0 

Navalpatti ,. 





5,897 12 

0 

0 10 

0 

Vadavdr 

,. 




543 4 

0 

50 8 

0 

Tiruchandurai 





2,004 6 

0 

250 0 

0 

Naval ur Kottapattu 

.. 




1,600 1 

0 

185 0 

0 

SCiraiyCir 

« . 




8,932 6 

0 

1 12 

0 

Scngulam 

.. 




964 9 

0 

85 6 

0 

Pddkvdr 

., 




667 0 

0 

40 0 

0 

Turakudi 





450 1 

0 

54 4 

0 

Periyakaruppdr 

. * 




2,231 13 

0 

71G 0 

0 

Sanmyapuram .. 

. • 




1,799 1 

0 

18 8 

0 

Kirainangalam 

.. 




1,102 10 

0 

58G 0 

0 

Puliyur 

., 




707 7 

0 

45 0 

0 

IPiidmpdlayam 





809 10 

0 

0 6 

0 

Kalpdlavam 

.. 




1,934 6 

0 

0 6 

0 

Ammapettoi 

., 




745 9 

0 

1 0 

0 

Kolattur 





4,054 12 

0 

412 4 

0 

Ariyavur 





528 5 

0 

55 14 

0 

Tirutavaturai Katlalai 

«. 




160 0 

0 

159 0 

0 

Uttamanambi 





97 11 

0 

90 0 

0 

Pettaivdytalai 

.. 




870 1 

0 

43 12 

0 

Ki.stnasamudrara 

.. 




1,513 0 

0 



Ulkadai Ariyamangalani 
Puttur 

• • 




755 9 
806 3 

0 

0 



Velayudankndi 

. . 




156 8 

0 



Nagamangalam 

Meykkudi 

• * 




725 8 
728 9 

0 

0 



Kottapatti 





645 7 

0 



Kolakattakudi 

,. 




173 7 

0 > 



^Tnjara Palankdvcri 

,. 




126 4 

0 



Matt dr 

.. 




1,027 6 

0 



Okinnavadavdr 

.. 




32 2 

0 



Nattadsapalli 

Ton&rip itti ,. 





87 6 
3,202 10 

0 

0 



Uluntuni .. .. 

.. 




691 1 

0 



Puldnkudi 

.. 




1,155 6 

0 



b- •! mdiidyukkanpilayain 

.. 




27 0 

0 



1'lkadai Ariyavur 

.. 




93 6 

0 



i < rku< hattram 





277 0 

0 



K \ 1. imdri mangalom 





244 7 

0 



Klandapatti 

* * 




758 0 

0 




47 




































umsTfty. 


APPENDIX TO MANUAL 




]So. 8 .—Statement shoulny the Particulars of the several Tenures other than 
Byoiiodri — (Continued). 


Names of the Zcminddris and Indm Villages. 

The entiro 
Beriz of the 
Estate. 

Peishcush or 
Quit-rent. 

I*iwn Villages enfranchised —(Continued). 

(Musiri Taluk.) 






ns. A. 

r. 

RS. A. 

r. 

MGv&i 

.549 5 

0 

167 0 

0 

Umayapuram 

827 4 

0 

281 3 

0 

Tiru ndrd vanapuram 

1,03G 15 

0 

187 8 

0 

Kiddram .. . 4 . 

1,655 4 

0 

342 12 

0 

Valvclputtfir 

1,723 0 

0 

340 4 

0 

J ayankonddn 

562 2 

0 

150 0 

0 

Karappudfiiydnpatti .. 

1,000 3 

0 

100 0 

0 

{KulitUdai TMuk.) 





Suriyandr .. .. .» . „ 

468 6 

0 

36 10 

2 

Talinji ,, .. 

Puluderi .. .. 

738 13 

0 

94 0 

0 

772 15 

0 

97 10 

0 

AlattGr .. .. ,, .. .. .. 

745 11 

0 

107 0 

0 

Soppalapatti ., ,. .. 

438 13 

0 

40 0 

0 

Pudangupatti 

574 0 

0 

4 4 

0 

Ponnambalampatti 

315 14 

0 

34 12 

0 

M ukkureddipatti 

478 11 

0 

60 0 

0 

Edaiyapatti 

384 2 

0 

47 0 

0 

Kappampatti 

145 4 

0 

18 7 

0 

Sigampatti .. 

608 7 

0 

77 8 

0 

Mondipatti . . 

923 11 

0 

76 0 

0 

Chaitra patti .. 

613 5 

0 

67 0 

0 

(Ferumbalur Taluk.) 





Pdldmbddi 

354 1 

0 

60 0 

0 

Aduturui 

2*25 6 

0 

35 0 

0 

Mdlavardyanalldr .. 

237 1 

0 

68 0 

0 

Kulapddi . 

1,019 10 

0 

117 7 

3 

Kurumbur 

603 C 

0 

116 10 

5 

Eraiyas&miidrain. 

515 9 

0 

376 .2 

0 

Alanguli . 

350 12 

0 

112 0 

0 

Agruara 

667 15 

0 

378 8 

0 

tfttattOr . 

2,852 13 

0 

10 8 

0 

(XIdaigdrpalagam Taluk.) 
Amanabkantdndi.. 

164 3 

3 

20 0 

0 

Kulotunganallur.* 

457 8 

0 

145 0 

0 

Govindaputthr . 

1,356 10 
485 13 

6 

396 11 

0 

Kasdnkdttai 

3 

11G 10 

4 

Kali ngardyapurnm. 

56 l 

0 

11 11 

3 

Darmasainudraia. 

74 10 

6 

46 10 

0 

Kuril bin attain .. .. ,. 

519 2 

6 

149 0 

0 

ruvalCtr .. .. ♦. .. 

640 2 

6 

93 6 

0 

K6innn . 

797 11 

0 

180 11 

0 

Velujipananknriohi. 

1,102 C 

3 

281 6 

0 

K mud rain angalam. 

265 6 

3 

23 6 

0 

TiruindnQr ,. .. .. .. .. .. 

1,294 8 

4 

390 10 

0 

Tirmnaluvidi 

1,167 15 

0 

233 9 

2 

AK-Lapaluvdr .. .. .. .. .. .. j 

1,120 4 

3 

245 0 

0 

KilapiluvGr 

2,856 6 

0 

466 11 

0 

^inikuduiubOx .. .. .. 

1,163 6 

0 

273 0 

0 

T'rniytir 

519 1 

0 

204 1 

0 

Attukuriehi ,. ,. ., .. ,, ,. 

698 9 

o 

278 8 

0 

Sidraman ,, ,, .. 

1,120 4 

4 | 

179 0 

0 























































OF TIFE TIUCHINOrOLY DISTRICT. 




No. 8 .—Statement showing the Particulars of the several Tenures other than 
Ryoticdri —(Continued). 


Names of the Zeminduris and Indm Y illngcsv 

The entire 
Boriz of the 
Estate. 

Peishcuflh or 
Quit-rent. 

ITncnfranch iscd . 







( Trichiaopoly Taluk J 












IIS- A. 

Pv 

RS. A. P. 






2,060 3 

0 

% „ 

Paganur 





1,219 7 

0 

. . 

Peri y and yagi Chatham 





497 1 

0 

. * 






1,142. 5 

0 

•- 

(M'usiri Taluk.} 







Okkarai 

»• »• 


« • 


3,881 9 

0 


Senappanalluz 

.. 




2,841 11 

0> 


Kd mdchipuram 

.. 


« *• 


1,092 11 

O 


P u d u vanuidp dla yam 

.. . • 




879 13 

0 


Mavalingai .. 

M • * 




1,645 12 

0 


Tirupattur 

. . 




1,878 9 

0 


Avdr avail i .. .. 

. . • • 




379 14 

0 


Timppanghili 





5,245 4 

0 


Abiniinungalam. .. 



•- 

. ► 

L,.762 15 

0- 


Ivoppainapuri 

.. • • 




1,390 15 

0 


Sokkanadapuram 

. . * * 




567 15 

0 


Karattampatti 

M 




1,20 i 1) 

0 


Muttdmpatti 

. . 




749 4 

0 


Kamaehipatti 

. . •* 




464 15 

0 


Manam6du 





G46 11 

0 


Venkatanallur 

. . * 




183 7 

0 




























No. 9 .—Statement showing the Collections under the several Heads of Reve'ime in 


the District of Trichinopoly for a Series of Ten Years. 


I 

Faalifl. 

Official 

Yoors. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Abkdri. 

Income 

Tax. 

License Tax. 

Professional 

and Trade 

Tax. 

Stamps. 

Total. 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1276 .. 

1865-66.. 

13,79,991 

; 1,10,263 

6,421 

.. 

.. 

86,809 

15,83,484 

1276 .. 

186C-67.. 

14,44,898 

1,11,428 

681 

5,324 


80,383 

16,42,714 

1277 .. 

1867-68.. 

13,85,118 

1,27,008 

.. 

7,100 

.. 

93,685 

16,12,911 

1276 „ 

1868-69.. 

15,20,430 

1,21,254 

943 


5,958 

1,09,340 

17,57,931 

1279 .. 

1869-70.. 

16,70,782 

1,39,234 

28,808 

.. 

.. 

1,05,222 ' 

19,44,046 

1280 .. 

1870-71.. 

17,31,283 

1,48,219 

49,709 

• • 

• • 

98,043 

20,27,254 

1281 .. 

1871-72. . 

14,60,234 

1,36,270 

15,682 

.. 

• • 

3,12,660 

17,24,S4G 

1282 .. 

1872-73.. 

15,27,337 

1,60,565 

9,429 

.. 


1,22,252 

| 

18,19,583 

1283 .. 

1873-74.. 

14,27,994 

1,40,439 

7 


• • 

1,21,227 

16,89,667 

1284 .. 

1874-70.. 

15,67,969 j 

1,26,814 


•• 


1,38,280 ‘ 

18,33,063 


Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 arc llanl: for the Trichinopoly District , 
as it has no Seaports, 
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No. 14.— Statement showing the Number and Value of Suits disposed of in the Civil and Revenue Courts for a Series of Ten Years. 



os 


OF THIS TRICHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 















































































No. 15 .—Statement of Persons tried, convicted , and acquitted , and of Property lost 
ami recovered for a Series of Ten Years . 



1860. 

1867. 


T5 

o 



cz 

£ 

Rroperty 

03 



. ~ 

Property 


-5 a 





No.of Persons tri 

during tho Year. 



£ 
















"3 



O . 


& 

ref 



Nature of Offences. 

O ■** 
^ to 

•Sf 

fc 

to 

|J 

'o 

2-2 

g'fi 

Convicted. 

C 

S3 

if 

.£ 

’rt 

B 

s 

« 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Acquitted 

Discharged 

T3 

O 

O 

V 

c 

8 

P 

P 

he 

P 

'B 

*5 

S 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 






RS. 

RS, 



j 


RS. 

R8r 

1. Murder 

1 


1 

♦ 

41 

29 

6 

9 * 

G 




2. Culpable Homicide. 

4 

4 




., 

5 

3 

2 


., 


3. Rape 

3 

1 

2 

,, 

. . 

.. 

3 

2 

1 


.. 


4. Hurts and Assaults. 

1,376 

847 

629 


., 


1,084 

635 

449 

,, 



5. Other Offences 

46 

26 

20 


32 

*32 

31 

12 

19 


’bOO 


against person. 






205 





3,887 


6. Dacoity 

91 

C4 

27 

.. 

10,381 

41 

9 

32 


9 

7. Robbery 

6 

4 

2 

.. 

763 

3 

27 

3 

24 


1,189 

143 

8. .House,creaking .. 

73 

26 

47 

,, 

15,799 

1,235 

59 

19 

40 


13,703 

1,765 

0. Theft 

652 

223 

329 


18,174 

4,7 59 

731 

305 

426 


17,444 

1,898 

10. Other Offences 

606 

335 

271 


2-, 834 

320 

521 

| 274 

247 


6,516 

1,016 

against property. 

11. Other Offences 

626 

264 

362 




1,178 

324 

854 



.. 

against Renal Code. 













Total .. 

3 384 

1,794 

1,590 

.. 

48,029 

l 

6,583 

3,686 

1,586 

2,100 

•• 

43,244 

4,831 

12. Special and Local 

2,570 

433 

2,137 


134 

111 

2,771 

519 

2,222 


1,127 

98 

Laws. 











Total .. 

5,954 

— 

2,227 

3,727 


48,163 

6,694 

6,457 

2,135 

■1,822 


44,371 

4,929 

— 

1868. 

1869. 



1 



1 

j RS. 

K8. 





RS. | 

RS. 

1. Murder 

8 

3 1 

6 

.. 


s , 

1 

1 

. . 


28 


2. Culpable Homicide. 

3. Rape 

4. Hurts and Assaults. 

2 

1 ; 

1 

H 



4 

2 

2 


• • 


977 

563 1 

414 


♦ • 

;; 

789 

612 

277 


.. 


5. Other Offences 

45 

29 , 

16 


41 

G 

97 

39 

58 


• • 


against person. 

, 0. Dacoity 

56 

29 

27 


3,406' 

219 

69 

30 

33 


3,638, 

662 

7. Robbery 

13 

4 

9 I 


416 

163 

4 


4 


120 

14 

8. House-breaking 

84 

23 ! 

61 ; 


12,289 

465 

87 

34 

53 


8,8 74 

988 

0. Theft 

698 

302 j 

296 


17,295 3,293 

575 

199 

370 


12,020 

3,130 

10. Other Offences 

133 

229 1 

204 


4,020 

461 

495 

257 

238 


2,541 

| 769 

against property. 

11. Other Offences 

835 

1 

363 1 

472 


•• ! 

.. 

1,097 

431 

66G 


,, 

j 

against Renal Code, j 





I 








Total .. : 

3,061 

1,546 

1,605 


38,073] 1,607 

3,218 

1,611 

1,707 


27,227 

5,563 

12. Si" (.'i'll and Local j 2,622 
Law*. 

493 j 

2,129 


105. 

82 

3,014 

626 

2,388 


UV2 

1U3 

Total .. 

6,673 j 

2,039 | 

3,634 


33,178' 4,689 

6,232 j 

2,137 | 

4,095 

•• 

1 

5,606 


* This column cannot be filled in for years previous to 1812. 




























































































MIN IST/f 



OF TUK TRICHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 


Jl 


No. 15 .—Statement of Persons tried, convicted, and acquitted, and of Property lost and 
recovered for a Series of Ten Years —(Continued). 


Nature oi’ Offences. 


1870. 


'g 

- & 

§ g 
S- 

Ch bfi 
d 

?! 

s 


1. Murder 

2. Culpable Homicide 

3. Rape 

4. Hurts and Assaults 

5. Other Offences 

against person. 

6. Dacoity 

7. Robbery 

8. House-breaking ,. 
0. Theft .. 

10. Other Offences 

against property. 

11. Other Offences 
against Penal Code. 


Total.. 2,930 


4 

2 

2 

713 

26 

41 

4 

111 

644 

382 

1,101 


12. Special and Local 3,509 
Lav/s. 


Total .. 6,439 


1871. 


1 • Murder 

2. Culpable Homicide 

3. Rape .. .. 

4. Hurts and Assaults. 

5. Other Offences 

against person. 

0. Dacoity 

7. Robbery .. 

3. IiouMe-breuking .. 

0. Theft .. .. 

10. Other Offences 

against property. 

11. Othrr Offences 
against Penal Code. 

Total.. 


18 

2 

1 

931 

60 

25 

19. 

125 

675 

1,251 

627 


3,734 


12. Special and Local 4,814 
Laws. 


Total .. 


8,548 1 


- 

Acquitted or 

Discharged. 

O 

’> 

d 

o 

O 

Remaining under Trial. 

Property 

No. of Persons tried 

during the Year. . 

Acquitted or 

Discharged. 

Convicted. 

Remaining under Trial. 

Property 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 




us. 

| ns.' 





ns. 

ns. 


4 


24 

[\ 15 

4 

1 

3 


21 



'2 


,, 


9. 

5 

4 





2 




1 

1 

,, 

,, 

# # 


367 

346 



1 

8 Go 

' 483 

382 




9 

17 




112 

35 

1 i 


•• 

.* 

5 

36 


4,4S5 

73 9 

30 

16 

21 


2,765 

55 


4 


485 

1 408 

28 

7 

21 


2.220; 114 

36 

75 


10,652 

1,868 

123 

18 

j 105 

,, 

3,700 1,004 

173 

371 


11,469 

1,051 


272 

414 


11,194 

3,095 

212 

170 


1,870 

301 

533 

P30 

| 253 


2,869 

i 

602 

507 

594 

i_ 

•• 

•• 

l f 2D9 

71ff 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 * * 10 11 

589 

* • 

” 1 


1,309 

1,621 


28,985 

7,382 

3,696 

1,8? ’ i 

1,869 

•• 

28,709, 

,5,430 

556 

2,953 !.. 

122 

81 

4,721 

700 . 

4,015 

. 

•• 

169 

79 

1,865 

4,574 

29,107 

7,463 

8,4i7; 

2,533 ' 

5,884 j 


2S.928,5,509 

1872. 

1873. 




ns. 

ns. 

I 




na. j 

ns. 

9 

9 


1,586 

910 

14 

7 1 

7 


14 

3 

1 

1 


. . 

.. 

1 

•• 

1 ' 


., 


l 




.. 

1 

.. 

1 J 


10 


524 | 

407 


,, 

.. 

807 

435 

372 j 


t , 


36 

23 

i 

25 

19 

90 

48 

37 j 

6 

•• 

♦ . 

11 

14 ' 


1,361 

309 

16 

9 

7 1 


4,148 

21 

7 

12 


388 

67 

24 

6 

15 

3 

314 

80 

30 1 

95 


7,673 

1,330 

93 

24 

64 

5 

10,064 

1,674 

232 

440 

3 

10,629 

2,587 

741 

252 

468 24 

16,200 

4,239 

788 ] 

455 

8 

792 

614 

835 

651 

169 15 

3 ? 050‘ 1,774 

179 

441 

4 

• » 

•• 

504 

186 

307 

11 

•• 

•• 

1,818 

1,900 

16 

22,364 

6,730 

3,129 | 

1,618 

1,448 

)3 

30,809 

, ",791 

688 , 

4,12G 


140 

92 

4,734 | 

445 

4,571 

18 

81' 64 

, 

| 2.506 

6,026 

16 

22,494 

6,828 

7,863 

2,063 

6,719 

81 

; 30,800 

7,H56 







— 




1 














































































































No. lo.—Statement of Persons tried, convicted, a nd acquitted, and of Property lost 
and recovered for a Series of Ten Years —(Continued). 






18 

74. 



1875. 



o 

*£ . 



'3 

•n 

Property 

tried 

nr. 



-4 
; « 

S 

1 u 

Proper*;-. : 



** U 

3 3 

m a) 



U 







Nature of Offences. 

M 

O . 

'P 


o 

r ZJ 

c 



t/3 o 

£ ® 

o 

r ri 

o 


© 

1 ^ 

§ 





* to 

§0 
■g § 

o 

to 
_ g 


”6 

CD 

^ to 

60 
T3 H 

<U d 

'P 1 

! to 

G 


rs 

23 



p 

°*c 

. a 
o r a 

•p 33 

crS 
o ^ 

> 

a 

o 

2 

‘rt 

s 

a 

Zt 

'o 

H 

O 

I 

G 

c *2 
. G 

O ^ 

■ft 

"o 

T 

s 

o 

1 .9 

os 

2 

o 

G 

o 

o 

O 

> 

o 



& 

< 

O 

« 

W 

e? 

£ 


O 

« 

w 








US. 

R8. 





RS. 

RS. 

1. 

Murder 

10 

7 

3 

, , 

8 

6 

13 

12 

# # 

1 

141 


2. 

Culpable Homicide. 

3 

,. 

3 

, . 

, , 

,, 

2 

2 




..5 

3. 

Rape 

4 

3 

1 

,. 

t # 

,, 

.. 

,, 

,, 


t t 

. . 

4. 

Hurts and Assaults. 

698 

330 

68 

, , 

f f 

, # 

939 

459 

480 

# # 

# t 

i 

5. 

Other Offences 

137 

72 

60 

5 

17 

t , 

99 

60 

38 

1 




against person. 












1 

6. 

Dacoity 

77 

42 

28 

7 

8,271 

158 

41 

6 

14 

21 

11,278 

5G 

7. 

Robbery .. 

10 

3 

10 

3 

493 

74 

14 

1 

13 

, . 

GS2 

87 

8. 

House-breaking .. 

118 

20 

92 

6 

14,732 

, 3,802 

117 

8 

104 

6 

13,521 1,388 

9. 

Theft 

603 

146, 

420 

37 

10,191 

| 3,948 

4 75 

89 

370 

16 

10,081 

3,020 

10. 

Other Offences 

647 

475 

161 

11 

3,713 

865 

662 

493 

103 

0 

7,837 

944 


against property. 












11. 

Other Offence's 
against Penal Code 

629 

147 

431 

51 

• • 

• • 

1,036 

297 

618 

121 

: 

i ” 

• • 


Total .. 

2,V42 

1,245 

1,577 

120 

37,425 

8,853 

3,398 

1,427 

1,800 

171 i 

4k 

1 Z 3 

1 4- 
O 

0,100 

12. 

Special and Local 
Laws. 

4,655 

339 

4,312 

4 

78 

64 

3,562 

258 

3,300 

4 

63 

44 


Total .. 

7,597 

1,584 ' 

5,889: 

124 

37,503 

8,917 

6,960 

1,685 

5,100 

175 43,533 

6,144 
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No. 1 o.—Statement showing the Expenditure on Public Works from Imperial and Provincial Funds for a Series of Five Years. 


co 


1 

Years. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Military. 

Civil 

Buildings. 

Agricultural. 

Total. 

Civil Buildings. 

Communica 

tions. 

- 

Miscellaneous 

Public 

Improvements. 

Total. 

New Works. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. A. P. 

us. 

A. 

p. 

R8. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

US. A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

1871-72 .. 

1,271 

10 

0 


7,269 

9 

6 

8,541 

3 

5 

21,814 

5 

0 





21,811 

6 

0 

1872-73 .. 

10,692 

7 

6 


3,848 

10 

4 

14,541 

1 

10 

22,040 

2 

6 





22,040 

2 

6 

1873-74 .. 

15,279 

6 

0 


4,416 

6 

9 

19,695 

11 

9 

21,994 

7 

6 





21,994 

7 

6 

1874-75 .. 

18,802 

15 

7 


4,675 

6 

5 

23,378 

6 

0 

48,054 

14 

2 

2,673*15 

8 



50,728 

13 

10 

1875-76 ., 

11,965 

3 

7 


9,612 

13 

11 

21,578 

1 

6 

6,239 

6 

1 





6,239 

6 

1 

Total .. 

58,011 

10 

8 

•• 

29,722 

13 

9 

87,734 

8 

6 

1,20,143 

3 

3 

2,673 16 

8 

•• 

1,22,817 

2 

11 

Repairs. 





















1871-72 .. 

10,747 

12 

5 

# # 

85,255 

1 

2 

96,002 

13 

7 

1,847 

8 

9 

.. 


., 


1,847 

8 

9 

1872-73 .. 

11,374 

8 

0 

* , 

64,500 

i 

0 

75,874 

9 

0 

7,332 

12 

7 

.. 


. • 


7,332 

12 

7 

1873-74 .. 

13,240 

7 

10 


40,40G 

5 

10 

53,646 

13 

8 

1,692 

10 

8 

.. 




1,692 

10 

8 

1874-75 .. 

15,519 

5 

4 


6S,051 

7 

4 

83,570 

12 

8 

6,933 

8 

8 

12,359 12 

0 

57,04 i 15 

1 

76,935 

3 

9 

1 1875-76 .. 

f 

2,990 

7 

0 


56,40$ 

0 

2 

69,399 

7 

2 

38,706 

13 

11 

• * 


33,517 5 

0 

72,284 

2 

11 

* 

Total .. : 

53,872 

8 

7 

•• 

3,14,621 

16* 

6 

3,68,494 

8 

1 

66,573 

6 

7 

12,359 12 

0 

91,159 4 

1 

1,60,092 

6 

8 

: Grand Total .. i 

1,11,884 

3 

3 

• • 

3,44,344 

13 

3 

4,56,229 

0 

7 

1,76,716 

9 

10 

16,033 11 

8 

91,159 4 

1 

2,82,909 

9 

7 


<SL 


OF THE TIUCHTNOPOLY DISTRICT. 377 
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No. 17.— Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of 


Receipts. 

1871-72. 

1872.73. 

1873-74. 

1871-75. 

1875-70. 


ns. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1 . Balanco . 

17,405 

9,328 

39,950 

42,772 

49,466 

2. Provincial Grants for Roads 

34,730 

44,210 

50,9G0 

50,960 

42,1G5 

3. Provincial Grant to Schools 

4. Provincial Grant for general pur- 

• • 

• • 

• • 

,, 

* * 

poses. 

5. Surplus Pound Fund .. 

6,500 

5,591 

3,300 

3,500 

5,647 

6. Avenue . 

•• 

*• 

132 

1,787 

1,578 

7. Fishery Rents. 

3,068 

4,721 

4,623 

3,312 

4,765 

8. Miscellaneous. 


•• 

•• 


•• 

9. Road Cess under Act III of 18G6 .. 

48,408 

5,086 

795 

217 

197 

10. Land Cess undor Act IV of 1871 .. 

31,527 

1,28,406 

1,13,895 

1,13,822 

1,32,904 

11. Tolls Act IV of 1871 

•• 

1,609 

1,817 

30,992 

29,498 

12. House Tax . 

13. Fees in Schools and Training Institu¬ 



0 . 

• • 

672 

tions. 

14. Contributions ,. 


•• 

240 

300 

195 

15. Educational Receipts .. 

16. Salo of Elementary Books .. 

17. Fees from Travellers’ Bungalows .. 

ft • 

• ft 

231 

133 

160 

78 

18. Balance of Bungalow Fund .. 


1,171 

158 

•• 

•• 

19. Finos and Penalties. 


•• 

•• 

** 

* 40 

20. Sale of other Property 

t * 

•• 

•• 

'• 

10 

21. Public Works Receipts 

0 ft 

1,095 

26 

558 

202 

22. Public Worl<3 Refund of Expenditure. 

• • 

•• 

286 

•• 

•« 



36 

8,382 

87 

11 

24. Miscellaneous Debt Account 


70 

•• 

1,101 

1,335 

25. Forty Rent . 

7,515 

6,854 

6,383 

6,867 

7,414 

26. Choultries and Markets, &c. 

1,925 

2,123 

1,954 

1,875 

3,469 

27. Grass Rent . 


21 

28 

2 

17 

28. Contribution for Works unconnected 



.. 

40 

4,007 

with Schools or Endowed Founda¬ 
tions. 






Total.. 

1,32,673 

2,01,124 

1,93,112 

2,14,580 

2,84,263 

Total including Balance .. 

- - — . . —-...-- 

1,50,168 

2,10,452 

2,33,082 

j 2,67,352 

2,83,710 







































'A/ OF THE TRICHTNOPOEY DISTRICT. 

local Funds under Act TV of 1871 for a Series of Five Years. 


379 


Expenditure. 


New Works . 

Communications j other Agency 

, (ByP.W.D- 
Educational .. j other Agency. 

Sanitary and f By P.W.D. 
Miscellaneous. ( By Other Agency 
( By P.W.D. 

1 oUs .. * • { By Other Agency 

Repairs. 

„ . .. fBy P.W.D. 

Commimications j OtherAgency.. 

, ( By P.W.D. 

Educational .. j OtherAgency., 

Sanitary and f By P-W 
Miscellaneous. { By OtherAgency. 
r By P.W.D 

Tolls .. ‘\ By OtherAgency . # 

Public Works Department aupervi 
sion. 

Petty Establishment # •• * 

, Contributions to Municipalities, 
Tolls and Ferries 
Miscellaneous .. 

, Tools and Plant 


Total Grant I . 

Payment for inspection 
Local Fund Schools .. 

Purchase of Books, &c. 

Salary Grants 
Results do. 

Total Grant II 

Hospitals and Dispens tries .. 
Vaccine Establishment • • • 

Snnitny EatuMishmont. < lcnnaing 
Tanks and Wells. 

. Choultries’ Establishment, &<■ • V 
, Travellers’ Bungalow Establi dimc . 
. Contributions to Municipalities 


26, 


27 


28, 


Total Grant III 

Establishment at the rrc ^;.^ C y^j 
in the Collectors’ and Locally 
Boards’ Offices and Con . U "^ 0 f 
Write-hacks of Incorrect t ' 

District Road Fund and Balances. 

Total Grant IV 

Miscellaneous Debt Account . 

Total Expenditure 


371-73- 1 

1872-73. 1 

L873-74. 1 

1874-75. 1 1875-76. 

BS. 

HS. 

BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

33,753 

43,926 

4G,743 

53,090 

50,447 

1,185 

1,344 

865 

750 


603 

’268 

*283 

*i94 

2*480 

130 

170 

153 

664 

500 




484 

180 



•• 

179 


71,746 

74,823 

78,158 

77,199 

77,717 

174 

1,584 

14 



16 


’*18 

1,243 

2*405 

200 

*231 

150 

165 

547 

•• 

* * 



” 9 

19,120 

28,470 

35,021 

33*053 

33,315 

4,661 

4,358 

6,379 

921 

733 



200 

15,532 

14,836 

* 4 

io4 

46 

2,696 


* ’ 



2,473 


* *68 

1*659 

2,860 

2 

2,336 

1.31,655 

1,56,937 

1,09,890 

1,88,636 

1,85,534 

1,203 

2,198 

2,116 

1,096 

1,524 

1,605 

* * 




1G 


*299 

*469 

*285 

,, 

1,510 

2,683 

1,908 

4,248 

4,147 

2,803 

6,180 

4.493 

5,629 

7,292 

. 




760 

2,546 

2,444 

2,437 

i 2,632 

3,105 


2,021 

1,930 

1,217 

713 

G71 

052 

2,084 

064 


153 

247 

283 

139 

2,358 

2,733 

8,108 

3,293 

8,414 

6,617 

6,001 

13,468 

10,228 

14,300 

765 

2,314 

2,430 

2,227 

2,11ft 






•• 


1 " 


560 

J 


,20. Balance 


Grand Total 


766 1 2,814 

-I- 


1,40,61* 


0,828 


70 


1.70,502 


30,060 


2,430 , 2,207 | 2,678 


I 1,107 


1,00,200 2.07,806 ■ 2,11,102 


42,772 . 40,456 


1,370 


1,60.168 2,10,462 2,33,062 ‘2,67,362 


72,627 


2,83,710 




















































































No. 18 .—Statement showing the Receipts and ’Expenditure for Special Funds for 

a Series of Five Years. 





1871-72. 




1872-73. 



Balance at the begin¬ 
ning of the Year. 

Receipts during the 

Year. 

I 

Total. 

Expenditure during 

the Year. 

Balance at the end of 

the Year. 

Receipts during the 

Year, including 

Balance. 

Expenditure during 

the Year. 

Balance at tho end of 

the Year. 

1 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


ns. 

BS. 

l 

its. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

R8. 

BS. 

1. Jungle Conservancy 
Fund. 

6,805 

8,260 

15,065 

3,316 

11,749 

20,922 

4,776 

16,146 

2. Nanai Grass Fund*. . 

3,717 

1,324 

5,041 

1,953 

3,088 

6,614 

862 

5,752 

3. Cattle Pound Fund.. 

6,814 

8,071 

14,885 

7,642 

7,243 

15,430 

12,827 

2,003 

4. Public Bungalow 
Fund.t 

1,167 

709 

1,876 

413 

1,463 

- | 

5. Village Service Fund. 

81,284 

1,06,622 

1,86,906 

2,36,211 

49,305 

1,92,968 

1,71,181 

21,787 

6. Irrigation Ceea Fund. 

6,490 

9,418 

15,908 

8,167 

7,741 

20,300 

8,720 

11,040 

Total .. 

1,06,277 

1,33,404 

2,39,681 

2,57,702 

18,021 

2,56,294 

1,98,366 

67,928 


•-- 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Receipts during the 
Year, including 
Balance. 

Expenditure during 
the Year. 

Balance at the end of 
the Year. 

Receipts during the 
Year, including 

Balance. 

Expenditure during 
the Year. 

Balance at the ond of 
the Year. 

Receipts during the 
Year. including 
Balance. 

Expenditure during 
the Year. 

Balance at the eijd of 
the Year. 

10 

n 

i 

! 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

i 

17 

18 


RS. 

BS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

BS. 

RS. 

RR. 

RR. 

1. Junglo Conser¬ 

21,892* 

11,410 

10,473 

18,834 

11,401 

7,270 

14,486 

9,905 

4,521 

vancy Fund. 










2. Nanai Grass 

10,999 

32 

10,967 

15,016 

2,796 

12,220 

13,658 

12,220 

1,438 

Fund.* 










3. Cattle Pound 

11,095 

8,507 

2,688 

12,766 

10,675 

2,091 

12,620 

11,309 

1,311 

Fund. 










4. Public Bunga¬ 


, , 

, , 

,, 

f f 

, , 

.. 

. • 

, , 

low Fund.f 










6. Village Service 

1,85,213 

1,64,379, 20,834 

2,17,090 

1,70,251 

48,607 

2,42,542 

1,70,137 

72,405 

Fund. 


| 








6. Irrigation Cess 

21,578 

10,440, 

11,138 

23,210 

9,662 

13,648 

28,409 

17,732 

10,737 

Fund. 










Total .. I 

2,50,777 

1,94,777 j60,000 

2,86,916 

2,04,786 

83,736 

3,11,776 

2,21,303 

90,472 


* This fund was transferred to the head of Irrigation Revenue in 1877 - 78 . 
t Transferred to the Local Fund Board froni tho commencement of tho yoor 1872-73—(G.O., 
No, 412, of the 4th April 1872). 
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OF THE TRICHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 
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No. 19 —Statement showing the Progress of Education in Trichinopoly District 
for a Series of Ten Tears. 


Description of Schools. 


1866-67. 


Number 

* 

of 

§ 

■g 

Pupils. 

CO 

t+J 

o 

CG 

4 

6 

O 

.a 





A .—Government Schools. 

1 . Maintained from Tm- l Higher. 

penal or Provincial < Middle. 
Funds. (Lower. 

2 . Maintained from ( Higher. 

Local or Munici- \ Middle, 
pal Funds. 


( Lower. 

Total .. 21 316 


315 


B .—Schools Aided. 

( Higher. 

1. By Salary Grants .. ! Middle. 

( Lower. 

Higher. 


/ Higher. 

2. By Result Grants .. < Middle. 

( Lower. 

3. Combined Salaries ( ^^dls. ' 


and Result Grants. ) L owcr< 

Total .. 15 


C. —Schools under h> ( Higher. 
spection for Result \ Middle. 
Grants but not (,Lower. 
aided. 

Total .. 


Number of successful candidates 
for the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service Examinations educated 
in the district .. 

Number of successful candidates 
for Special Tests 

Number of successful candidates 
for Matriculation and F. A. * • 


533 

355 


888 


40 


40 


177 
177 .. 


23 

9 

0 

10 


1867-08. 


Number 

of 

Pupils. 


£ 

o 


18C8-G9. 


Number 

of 

Pupils. 


R 

o 


1860.70. 


357 


357 


553 

520 


23 


1,073 


54 


64 


65 


65 


34 

13 

0 


349 


349 


G2G . , 
953 


1,579 


4 G1 


61 


1071 


111 


7 1 


Number 

of 

Pupils. 


145 


145 


O 


28 


2G1 

330 

350 


941 


23 

17 

18 


13 

24 

14 
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<8L 


o. 19 . — Statement showing the Progress of Education in Trichinopolij District 
for a Series of Ten Fears — (Continued). 



1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Description of Schools. 

1 .3 

8 

r=i 

, o 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

□0 

'o 

C 

•s 

N umber 
of 

Pupils. 

03 

o 

o 

'S 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 


1 02 



in 



in 




U-i 

O 

6 

tn 

© 

1 

«*-» 

O 

o 

00 

o 

m 

3 

o 

o 

05 

03 

3 



PQ 


& 

PQ 

o 

& 

PQ 

o 

A .—Government Schools. 










1. Maintained from Im- ( Higher .. 










perial or Provincial ] Middle .. 
Funds. ( Lover .. 

2. Maintained from ; I Tighcr .. 

Local or Municipal ! Middle .. 

l 

146 


1 

137 


1 

141 


Funds. (Lower 










Total .. 

i 

146 


1 

137 


1 

141 

• • 

B .—Schools A ided. 










( Higher .. 

2 

564 

.. 

2 

489 


2 

639 


1. By Salary Grants .. J Middle .. 

46 

1,298 

752 

.. 

8 

510 


10 

330 

.. 

( Lower .. 

24 


27 

537 


11 

263 

•• 

( Higher .. 










2. By Result Grants .. 1 Middle .. 

1 


29 

1 


30 

1 

,, 

30 

( Lower 

3. Combined Salaries f n , 

and Result Grants. ( £,ow« " 

32 

710 

25 

48 

l.iio 


118 

2,077 










•• 

Total .. 

105 

3,324 

64 

73 

‘2,676 

30 

142 

3,909 

30 

C.— Schools under Inspcc - j Higher .. 
Hon for Result Grants j Middle .. 










hub not aided . ( Lower 

1 

83 


34 

805 


42 

697 

»• 

Total .. 

4 

83 

•* 

34 

OO 

o 

o* 


42 

697 

•* 

Number of successful candidates for 










the TJncovenanted Civil Service 
Examinations educated in the dis¬ 
trict . 


17 



10 



36 


Number of successful candidates for 










Special Tests . 


21 



16 



30 


Number of successful candidates for 
Matriculation and F. A, 

1 


13 



8 



22 








































































OK the triciiinopoly district. 




No. 10 . — Statement showing the Progress of Education in Trichin opoly District 
for a Series of Ten Years —(Continued). 



1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 



Number 

A 

Number 


Number 


4 

of 

of 

JS 

of 

Description of Schools. 

o 

1 

Pupils. 

1 " 
o 

o 

Pupils. 

o 

o 

■§ 

Pupils. 





02 



02 




o 

6 

era 

X 

o 

i 

c 

6 

Boys. 

i 

o 

6 

CQ 

>* 

o 

i 


525 

« 

© 

55 

© 

55 

« 

5 

A,— Government Schools. 










1. Maintained from Tm- { Higher .. 


251 








penal or Provincial | Middle .. 
Funds. ' ( Lower .. 

2 

* • 

2 

252 

• * 

2 

221 

• • 

2. Maintained from ( Higher .. 









# 

Local or Municipal l Middle .. 
Funds. 1 Lower .. 










Total .. 

2 

251 

•• 

2 

252 

• • ! 

2 

221 

.. 

B .—Schools Aided. 










1 Higher . . 

1 

575 

,, 

1 

702 

,, 

1 

783 

• 4 

1. By Salary Grants .. J Middle .. 

( Lower .. 

8 

9 

299 

240 

* • 

5 

8 

330 

298 

87 

4 

4 

368 

170 

io9 

(Higher 



30 

1 


56 




2. By Result Grants . . < Middle .. 

1 

2,693 

• * 

1 

3,633 

64 

( Lower .. 

120 


148 

3,004 


149 

148 

3. Combined Salaries ) » T **5|i n 










and Result Grants. ^ ^ 0W( r 







21 

818 

ii 

Total . . 

139 

3,707 

30 

163 

4,334 

143 

179 

6,772 

335 

C.— Schools under Inspec - ( Higher .. 










tion for Result Grunts l Middle . . 
but not aided. ( Lower .. 

02 

1,029 

•• 

93 

1,765 

•• 

60 

. 

• * 

Total .. 

62 

1,029 

•• 

93 

1,705 

•• 

60 

1,469 

•• 

Number of successful candidates for 










the Uncovonanted Civil Service 
Examinations educated in the dis¬ 


27 



31 





trict . 






20 


Number of successful candidates for 

Number of successful candidates for 


25 



28 



57 


18 

Matriculation and F. A. 




33 



38 




































































No. 20, Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the several Municipal Commissions for a Series of Five Tears. 


Year^' 

Municipal 

Towns. 









Receipts. 

* 







. . __V T » . 



Rate on 
Houses and 
Lands. 

Trade Tax. 

1 

Tolls. 

Tax on 
Carriages and 
Animals. 

Registration 
of Carts. 

Licenses. 

Fines. 


- 

ES. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. ' 

A. 

p. 

! 1870-71. 

Trichinopoly .. 

7,437 7 

8 

9,089 

6 

0 

18,902 

1 

10 

6,355 9 

4 

1,998 

2 

8 

750 

7 

8 

206 

8 

0 

j 1871*72 (11 months only) 

Do. 

10,664 10 

10 

10,815 

0 

0 

17,037 

4 

2 

4,797 4 

0 

1,042 

0 

0 

651 

8 

0 

1,951 

14 

0 

- 1S72-73 . 

Do. 

13,776 15 

8 

11,427 

8 

0 

16,430 

8 

3 

5,697 12 

0 

1,654 

0 

0 

848 

8 

0 

898 

7 

8 

| 1873-74 . 

Do. ;, 

12,274 10 

4 

8,734 

0 

0 

19,464 

0 

0 

5,713 12 

0 

1,664 

4 

0 

1,064 

8 

0 

429 

8 

0 

1 1874-76 .. 

Do. 

16,003 4 

0 

. . 



14,000 

0 

0 

6,046 8 

0 

1,706 

4 

0 

1,145 

0 

0 

568 

13 

1 

■ '1st jfoyomber 1871 to 

Hiirangam 

1,388 12 

0 

410 

9 

6 









55 

4 

0 

75 

6 

0 

31st March (873. 





















| 1872-73 . 

Do. 

6,997 15 

0 

00 

t- 

15 

0 

■- 



•• 


.. 



347 

6 

6 

179 

13 

0 

j 1873-74 . 

Do. 

5,684 7 

0 

2,683 

5 

0 




495 4 

0 

297 

0 

0 

386 

•8 

0 

282 

2 

0 

J1874-75 . 

Do. 

5,660 0 

6 

1,273 

0 

0 




662 0 

0 

351 

0 

0 

397 

0 

0 

216 

3 

0 

| 

Total .. 

78,788 3 

0 

45,211 

11 

0 

85,833 

14 

3 

29,768 1 

4 

8,712 

10 

8 

5,646 

2 

2 

4,808 

10 

9 



* This Municipality was established on the 1st'November 1871. 
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20.— Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the several Municipal Commissions for a Series of Five Years — (Cont.) 







Receipts —(Cont i 

\nued). 



Expenditure. 

Years. 

Municipal 

Towns. 

State Contri- 

Arrears, 

including 


Miscellaneous. 

Other Receipts 
and Advances 

Total. 


New Works. 

Repairs. 




UUliUU. 


Balance. 





recovered. 








i 

| 

1 

U9. A. 

p. 

US. A. 


US. A. 

r. 

US. A. P. 

K9. A. 

P. 

us. 

A. 

p. 

us. 

A. 

p. 

1870-71 

Trichinopoly .. 

13,141 10 

0 

12,782 G 

J 

7,074 

14 

9 

5,268 15 8 

83,007 9 

8 

6,474 

4 

5 

13,300 

C 

1 

1871-72 (11 months only) 

Do. 

3,028 0 

0 

9,021 4 

6 

7,105 

7 

5 

3,653 7 1 

69,667 12 

0 

13,664 

1 

0 

11,367 

11 

9 

’1872.73 

Do. 

6,228 0 

0 

12,384 11 

0 

9,832 

0 

3 

6,117 0 7.\ 

85,295 7 

4 

25,837 

5 

1 

6,224 

14 

2 

1873-74 

Do. 

1,429 4 

9 

11,788 11 

1J 

10,245 

3 

1 

15,503 2 4 

88,310 15 

n 

34,809 

2 

n 

6,529 

11 

0 

IS i4-/0 .» •» 

Do. 

6,538 6 

10 

2,754 6 

5 

20,678 

5 

9 

7,465 8 3 

76,906 8 

4 

15,873 

9 

4 

7,275 

0 

2 ; 

1st November 1871 to 

Srirangam 

,. 


1,666 14 

0 

1 

9 

0 

.. 

3,598 6 

0 

136 

0 

6 

.. 



31st March 1872. 

1872-73 

Do. 

950 0 

0 

4,861 2 

0 

97 

5 

10 

.. 

13,212 9 

10 

444 

14 

6 

395 

S 11 

1873-74 

Do. 

6,S09 6 

7 

8,224 8 

3 

151 

1 

0 

•• 

25,013 9 

10 

9,116 

8 

9 

423 

C 

10 

1874-75 

Do. 

7,435 14 

3 

4,592 14 

8 

153 

3 

0 

•• 

20,741 3 

5 

3,822 

15 

4 

1,114 

0 

2 j 


Total .. 

45,560 10 

5 

68,076 14 

6 J 

55,339 

2 

1 

38,008 "l 111 

■4,65,754 2 

2 

1,10,178 

13 

i* 

46,630 

11 

1 


<SL 


CO 

CO 


OF TICE TltlCHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 









































misT/ff 



o. 20. 


Statement sJiovnng the ’Receipts and 


Expenditure of the several Afrnic'pul Commissions for a Series of Five Years —(Coni.) 


Years. 

Municipal Towns. 

Expenditure— {Continued). 

Conservancy. 

wtfr 

Police. 

Estahlishinents. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Balance. 



ns. a. p. 

RS. a. r. 

ES. A. r. 

ns. A. p. 

ns, a. r. 

• 

ns. a. r. 

1870-71 .. 

Trichinopoly 

17,419 10 9 

21.081 0 1 

5,473 11 C 

14,G40 2 1 

78,389 2 11 

4,018 0 9 

1S71-72 (11 months only) 

Do. 

8,554 14 4 


13,029 10 1 

16,658 3 1 

63,274 8 8 

6,393 3 9 

1872-73 . 

Do. • » 

12,G17 13 o 


18,316 8 7 

16,321 1 3 

79,317 10 6 

6,977 12 114 

1873-74 . 

Do. 

12,459 4 4 


20,999 10 11 

12,857 8 11 

87,655 5 4J 

655 10 3 

1874-75 . 

Do. 

8,788 12 10 


20,515 5 7 

17,339 11 0 

69,792 6 11 

7,114 1 5 

1 st November 1871 to 31st March 

Srlrangam . . 

488 12 8 


489 7 4 

203 14 0 

1,318 2 6 

2,280 3 6 

1872. 








1872-73 . 

Do. 

1,190 3 6 

• t 

1,957 11 11 

1,439 10 9 

5,428 1 7 

7,781 8 3 

1873-74 . 

Do. 

2,511 8 9 

♦ « 

4,429 3 1 

2,983 3 3' 

19,463 14 8 

6,549 11 2 

IS i 4-i 5 •. .1 •• * • 

Do. 

1,804 10 2 

« • 

4,GS3 4 1 

3,975 6 7 

15,400 4 4 

5,310 15 1 


Total .. 

—i- 

j 65,835 10 9 

21,081 0 1 

89,894 9 1 

86,118 12 11 

4,20,039 9 01 

45,714 9 U 
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INDEX 


A. 

Abkdri, 246. 

Aitchison’s, Mr., Treaties, &c., 1C7, 176, 
178, 848. 

Alluvial Foils, 61, 62. 

Amb’rdvati, river, 3. 

Anicuts, the, 264, 267. 

Ariyaldr, old Taluk, 188, 192, 194, 243. 
Ariyalur, Village, 27, 170, 250. 

AriyalOr, Zeminddri, 254, 258, 260. 
Ariyalhr Group, (Geologic), 42, 46. 

Astruc, M . 155, 157, 161. 

Aylur, old Taluk, 182, 188. 

Ayydr, river, 34, 209. 

Avtor, Village, 171. 


Condition of the people, 108. 
Cope, Captain, 136, 139, 142. 
Coppor ores, 69. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur, 264. 
Cunliffo, Mr., 37. 

Crystalline Rocks, 55, 57. 


D. 

Dalton, Caphiin, 141, 142, 148, 151 15^‘. 
161. 

Dalton’s Battery, assult on, 162, 104. 
D’Auteuil, M., 170, 172. 

Dickinson, Mr., 186, 190,242. 

Diseases of the District, 90, 93. 
Dispensaries, 97, 271 • 

Dupleix, M., 151. 


B. 

Banbury, Mr., 230, 236, 242. 

Betel vino, 74. 

Bird, Mr. J., 192, 193, 241. 

Biandford, Mr. H. F., 29, 42, 60, 69. 
Buchanan’s, Mysore and Canara, 116. 
Bungalows, Public, 7, 13, 20, 24, 27, -7-, 
273. 

Burnell, Dr., 110, 114, 115. 


E. 


Economic, Geology, 64, 69. 

Education, 100, 271, 330, 330, 381. 38o. 
Elliot’s History of India. 117, 119. 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 113. 
Emigation, 108. 

Erumbfsvaram rock, 64, 64, 127, 142, 143, 
166. 


c. 

Caldwell, Captain, 264. „ 

Caldwell, Revd. Dr., 109, 112, Ho, 120, 
122,343. 

Calliaud, Captain, 165, 170, 173, 254- 
Caste, 102, 105, 362. 

Can very, 2, 41, 52, 53, Cl, 137, 144, 175, 
264, 267. 

Census of 1871, 98, 108. 

Cereals, 70, 72. A _. A 

Chanda g|ahib, 133, 135, 139, 14S, 149. 

Chut trams, 272. 

Chellaiahr am Taluk, 179. 

Chora Kingdom, the, 109. 

Chinldmanl Village, 189, 279. 

Ch 61a Kingdom, the, 109, 120. 

Civil Hospitals, 93, 97. 

CHmute oi the District, 87, s 9. 

Clive, Lord, 139, 140, 142, 145, 147, 347. 
Cob roon, 2, 137, 141, 147, 149, 264, *o/. 
Collectors, List of, 241. 

Collector, charge of, 24'h 
Collector, Head Assistant, 14, *43. 
Collector, Assistant, 243. t _ .. . 0 - 
Collector, Deputy, on General Duties, 3;, 

Collector, Treasury Deputy, 243. _ 
.Commutation prices, 181, 18c. 18/, 137. 


F. 


'airs, 7, 13, 21, 24, 27. 

•ildr’a rock, 141, 153, 167. * 

'akir’s tope, 1 11. 153. 

'auDii, 33, 43, 83, 86. 

‘era 4 Nutura?, 83. 

'ergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, 
337, 341. 

'ibres, 72, 73. 

'ish, 84. 

ivo rooks, the, 154. 

'loin, 70, 81. 

bote, Mr. R. B., 29, 60. 

'oreet Department, tho, 81, 83. 
basils, 40, 44. 

ronch rock, tho, 140, 142, 159. 

Tenth, tho, 134, 175, 254. 
iillii.vtuii. Colonel. 170. 177. 


G. 

Gan£;>ik 11 dapuram temple at, 342. 
Geology of tho District, 29, 69. 
Gingon, Captain, 137. 189, 142. 
Golden rock, tho, 2. 54, 140, 100. 
Golden rock, tho battle of, 161, 158. 
Gypsum, 38, 67. 





1N1)E X. 



H. 

Harrison, Lieut., 163. 

Health, tho effect of climate on, 88. 
Heron, Col., 167, 169. 

11 iouen-Thsang, 111. 

Ilukamnam&h, 245. 

Hyder Ali, 174, 178. 

I. 

Iluppfir Village, 3, 4, 171. 

Indigo, 74. 

Iron ores, 68. 

Irungalhr Village, 56. 

Irrigation, 4, 11, 18, 26, 264, 276, 365. 
Irrigation Cess Fund, 276, 278. 


J. 

Jails, 292, 311. 

Jaina Images, 343. 

J embukdsvaram, 138, 143, 147, 149, 172, 
340, 342. 

J(yamkondafl61apurnm Village, 27, 244. 
Judges, List of, 313. 

Jungle Conservancy Fund, 273, 275. 
Justice, Civil, 312, 319, 373. 

Justice Criminal, 319, 329, 374, 376. 
Justices of the Peace, 321. 


K. 

Ivadavhr Zeminddri, 2, 20, 261. 

Karnams, 229, 245. 

Katlai 8ilavu, 205, 223. 

Kdttuputthr Mittah, 179, 262, 369 
KdttuputtOr Village, 50. 

Korudfamangalam Village*, 68, 69. 
Kihpaluvffr Village, 28, 244. 

Kiliyffr Village, 164. 

Kilpatrick, Captain, 159, 161. 

Kinlock, Mr.. 184, 241. 

King, Mr. W., 29, 60. 

Kistnardyapuram Villuge, 142. 

K< llimalai hills, 53, 54. 

Kondd old Taluk, 182, 188, 213. 

K6viladi Village, 138, 139, 162. 

Kulittalai Taluk, Descriptive Notice of, 17, 

22 . 

Kulittalai Village, 21. 

Kumdravayalhr Village, 152. 

Knnkur, 57, 59, 65. 

KurumhalOr old Taluk, 182, 188. 
Kurumhaltir Village, 25. 


L. 

Ldlgudi old Taluk, 186, J88, 189, 243. 
Ldlgudi Village, 9, 68, 144, 244. 

Lilly, M., 172, 175. 

LnWrite, 47, 49, 66. 

Lawrence, Major, 136, 143, 149, 151. 

L-(al Funds raised under Act IV of 1871, 
269, 273. 

Local Funds, Special, 273, 278, 380. 
Luihiugton, Mr., 185, 187, 190, 241. 


M. 

Magistrate Contonment, tho, 320. 
Magistrate District, the, 319. 

Magistrates Divisional, the, 319. 
Magistrates Honorary, the, 320. 
Magistrates Village, the, 316. 

Mahdwanso, 120, 122. 

Mahrattas, the, 134, 151, 162. 

Mallcson, Colonel, 141. 

Mammals, 83. 

Manapparai old Taluk, 243. 

Manapparai Village, 22. 

Mangam&l, 22, 1*29. 

Mannachanellfir Village, 144, 174, 177. 
Manndrgudi old Taluk, 179. 

Marco Polo, 113. 

Markets, Municipal, 280. 

Marsackpdtta, 281. 

Marungapuri Zeminddri, 261. 

Master, Mr. R. E., 210, 216, 218. 
Metamorphic Rocks, 49, 54. 

Metrical Scales, 251. 

Mindkshi, 132, 133. 

Mordri Rau, 134, 141, 150, 166. 

Muhammad Ali, 135, 150, 175, 177. 
Muhammad Kh&n, 134. 

Muhammad Yusuf, 169. 

Municipal Hospital, Srirangam, 96, 97. 
Municipal Hospital, Trichinopoly, 93, 90. 
Municipality, Srirangnin, 283, 284, 384, 
386. 

Municipality, Trichinopoly, 279, 283, 384, 
386. 

Munsifs, District, the, 314. 

Munsifs V illage, the, 321. 

Musiri Taluk, Descriptive Notice of, 10,15. 
Musiri Village, 14, 244. 

Muzuffar Jung, 135. 

Muzzy, Rcvd. Dr., 29. 


N. 

Nandirdz, 160. 

Ndttukarnams, 200. 

Ndyakkas, the, 109. 

Nelson, Mr., 191, 242. 

Nelson’8, Mr. J. H., Manual of Madura. 
117, 128, 129. 

Nowill, Mr., 195, 202, 211. 

Neykulam Village, 33. 

Neyveli Village, 50. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, 135. 


o. 

Orme’s History of Hindustan, 837, 173, 
346. 

Ornamental stones, 69. 


P. 

Pachamalai hills, 2, 16, 17, 62, 82. 

Pallors, ISO, 187. 

Pdndya Kingdom, the, 109. 

PeramhalOr Taluk, Descriptive Notice of, 
23, 25. 





Perumbalur Village, 25, 244. 
Pichdnddrkovil Village, 138, 144, 148, 174. 
Pipe-clay, 67. 

Plant beds, 30, 37. 

Police, 285, 291. 

Foligars, 254, 260. 

Pondicherry, 136. 

Population of the District, 98, 108. 

Postal Department, 250. 

Post Cretaceous Rocks, 46, 49. 

Pounds, 275, 276. 

Prices, 366. 

Public Works Department, the, 263, 26-i, 
377. 

Pucklo, Mr., 3, 4, 185, 194, 195, 227, 210, 
240. 

Puduk6ttai territory, of, 142, 166, 345, 3o7. 
Putthr, Village of, 9, 279. 


E. 

Railways, 5, 19, 267, 268. 

Rainfall, 365. 

Rajangedi Jaghiri, of, 188. 

Registration, 317. 

Revenue Administration, 243, 246. 

Revenue Divisions, 243. 

Revenue Inspectors, 245. 

Roads, 6, 7, 12, 13, 19, 20, 24, 27, 270, 271, 
282, 284. 


s. 

Salt, 68, 248. 

Saltpetre, Manufacture of, 249. 
Samayapuram Village, 57, 144, 145, 147, 
174, 189. 

Sdrkdrpdlayam Village, 140. 148. 
Settlement, the new, 195, 227. 

Settlement, Financial Results of, 234, 239. 
Silk Worm, 86. 

Singhalese Chronicles, the, 130, 123. 
Siv&yam Village, 2. 

Snakes, 84, 86. 

Soda, 68. 

Soils of the District, 57, 64, 183, 196, 197. 
Srirungam, 3, 9, 64, 138, 143,147, 149, 152, 
154, 1G4, 168, 174, 283, 2S4, 337, 340. 
Srimustam Taluk, 182 . 

Stamps, 249. 

Statistics, 361, 386. 

Sugar loaf rock, 140, 142, 166. 

Sugar loaf rock battle of, 159. 

Sundara Pdndya, 116, 120. 

Survey Revenue, the, 183, 184, 239, 241. 


j 

1 

Tncmnopoly r JU o0, 279> 283. 

Tnraiyhx old Talu«., 182, 188, 192, 193, 
243. 

Turaiyhx Villago, 14, 173, 177, 249. 
TuraiyOr Zeminddri, 254, 260. 


u. 

Udaiydrpdlayam Taluk, Descriptive Notice 
of, 25, 28.' 

Udaiydrpdluyam Village, 78, 170. 
Udaiydrpdlayam Zeminddri, 254, 258, 260. 
Uraiyhi Village, 158, 1G7, 171, 279, 281. 

fjttatthr bids (Geologic), 37, 40. 
fjttattdr Group (Geologic), 32, 40. 
tJttnttOr old Tuluk, 182, 188. 
tttatthr Village, 30, 137, 144, 150, 173, 
144. 

Uyyakonddn Channel, 5, 131, 186, 190, 277, 
281. 

Uyyakonddntirumalai Villago, 158, 159, 
161, 165. 

♦ 

V. 

Vaccination, 271, 283, 284. 
Vdlavenddnkuttai Village, 281. 
Vdlikandapuram old Taluk, 182, 188, 192, 
194, *243. 

Vdlikandapuram Village, 25, 62, Cl, 136, 
174. 

Vegetables, 74. 

Volldr River, the, 3, 42, 61, 137, 344. 
Vengaru Tirumalai, 132, 131. 

Vettukatti old Taluk, 188, 182, 184, 243. 
Village Establishment, 228, 230, 276. 
Village Police, 291. 


w, 

Wallace, Mr., 178, 184, 241,267, 259, 285, 
289. 

Wilks’, Colonel, History of Mysore. 223 
132, 176, 177. 

Wilson. Profosaor, 110. 


T. 


a ay lor s, Mr., Catalugu 
4 ay lor V, Mr., Oriental ] 
rp'. nufir Village. 279. 
r Sahib, 177, 178. 
Tohncco, 73, 74. ' 
logumalui Village, 54. 


Y. 

Yule, Colonel, II., 113, 119, 344. 


z. 

Zemiuddrics, 264, 202, 369. 





